IT  PU 


...can  national  advertisers  achieve  a  close 


working  relationship  with  local  retailers. 
Retail  advertisers  spent  over  2V2  billion 
dollars  in  newspapers  last  year.  They  are 
quick  to  tie-in  with  advertising  in  the  me¬ 
dium  which  they  themselves  prefer. 


In  the  Chicago  market,  retail  adver¬ 
tisers  prefer  the  Chicago  Tribune.  They 
spent  over  26  million  dollars  in  the 
Tribune  last  year — more  than  in  all  other 
Chicago  newspapers  combined. 


im 


UlOOD  AUTOPONY 

WER  to  the  need  for 


Here  she  is! 


GINGER 

Ltj  GETTERMANN 


She's  "the  next-door-neighbors'  little  girl".  .  .  a  very  mod¬ 
ern,  charming  but  devastatingly  honest  young  tornado  of 
oddly  logical  energy,  a  constant  source  of  pride,  joy  and 
unexpected  headaches  to  her  frequently  bewildered  family. 


She's  the  newest  and  already  provedly  popular  creation 
of  the  famed  cartoonist  whose  keen  humor  and  distinctively 
clean-lined  art  style  have  delighted  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  readers  both  here  and  abroad  for  the  past  25  years. 


M 


"PROGRESS... 

Man’s  Distinctive 
Proof  of  Success" 


Port  of  Houston  ranks  3rd 
in  the  nation  in  tonnage  as 
a  deep  seaport  .  .  and  in 
May  it  topped  all  previous 
records  for  grain  loading! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


JULY 


2-4 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Asscx:iation,  Western  Hills  Hotel,  Fort  Wortti, 
Tex. 

9- 11 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Division),  Dinkier  Plan 

Hotel,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

10- 15— International  Photo  Engravers  Union  of  North  America,  Ambassador 
Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

12-14 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women,  Multnomah  Hotel,  Portland. 
Ore. 

12- 15 — AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wask. 

13 —  American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  Alumni,  breakfast.  Olympic 
Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

15-21 — International  Typographical  Union,  Philadelphia. 

19-22 — Theta  Sigma  Phi,  Golden  Anniversary.  Seattle,  Wash. 

23-26— Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Vancouver.  B.  C. 

25-29 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  University  of  Oregon 
Eugene. 

27-29 — National  Scholastic  Press  Association,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.C. 

30- Sept.  2 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Griswold, 
Groton,  Conn. 

31- Sept.  2 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Mount 
Washington  Hotel,  Bratton  Woods,  N.  H. 


Latest  figures  submitted  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  for  the  six  months  period  ending  March  31, 1959  show 
this  increase  in  Chronicle  circulation  daily  and  Sunday. 
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THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY  -  National  Raprasantativas 


Vol.  92,  No.  29,  July  18,  1969,  Editor  &  Pi^Iisher,  the  Fourth  ligUte  p 
published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.,  Editorial  and  bo®’ 
nesa  offices  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  *• 
(Printed  by  Hutrhes  Printing  Co.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.)  Second  class  mwi 
privileges  authorized  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  under  Act  of  March  8,  1879, 
Titles  patented  and  Registered  and  contents  Copyrighted  1969  by  the  Editw  • 
Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subscription  $6.60  in  United  States  and  possesnont, 
and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $10.00.  Payment  in  Sterling  may  be 
to  HJ&P  “American  Account”  First  National  City  ^nk  of  N.  Y.,  117  Old  Brow 
St.,  London,  E.  C.  2,  or  to  the  Australia  and  New  Zealand  Bank  LimiW’ 
Royal  Ebcchange  Branch,  86  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Postmaster;  if  undelivered,  please  send  form  3679  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Co., 
Inc.,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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19-24— Nafional  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors,  Southern  llllnoi 
University,  Carbondale,  III. 


Chronicle  circulation  is  UP 


8113  Daily  —  6092  Sunday 

Raising  Chronicle  circulation  to 

200,175  daily  and  221,860  Sunday. 


SEPTEMBER 


10- 13 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Whifeface 
New  York. 

11- 13 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  news  and  advertising  clinic,  Hoftl 
Savery.  Des  Moines. 

12 -  UPl  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  Bedford  Springs  Hotel,  Bedford,  Pa. 

12- 13 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Columbus. 

13- 15 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Classified  Clinic, 
Lawrence  Hotel,  Erie,  Pa. 

14- 17 — International  Labor  Press  Association,  Sir  Francis  Drake  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

15- 18 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  Royal  York  Hotel 
Toronto. 

17- 21 — New  York  Press  Association,  The  Concord,  Klamesha  Lake,  N.  Y. 

18- 19— Wisconsin  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Meade 
Hotel,  Wisconsin  Rapids. 

19- 20— Minnesota  AP  newspaper  meeting.  New  Ulm. 

20- 21 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotel  Presi 
dent,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

20-22 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Van  Orman  Hotel 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

25 — Editors'  Short  Course,  University  of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

25- 27 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  U.  S.  Grant  Hotel,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

26 —  Editors  Day,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

27- Oct.  2 — Food  Editors  Conference,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

28 —  Canadian  Press  Executive  Committee,  Fort  Garry  Hotel,  Winnipeg. 

28 — E&P  ROP  Color  Awards  luncheon,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York. 

28— 30 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 

29 —  Newspaper  Advertising  Seminar,  New  York. 

30 —  Canadian  Press  Board  of  Directors,  Fort  Garry  Hotel,  Winnipeg. 


4-6 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Southern  Region  Prom^ 
tion  Workshop,  Captain  Shreve  Hotel,  Shreveport,  La. 

6- 8 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  San  Francisco. 

7- 10 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

8- 9 — Interstate  Editorial  Association,  Mayfair  Hotel,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

1 1 — California  Newspaperboy  Foundation,  Miramar  Hotel,  Santa  Barbara 
11-13 — California  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Miramar  Hotel.  Santa 

Barbara. 


And  now,  mora  prograss  In  circulation  for  tha  Houston 
Chronicle,  your  smartest  advertising  buy  in  Houston. 


OCTOBER 


W  I 


Young  Chicago 
loves  to  buy. . . 


...the  Chicago 

The  young  families  are  the  big  buying  families, 
in  Chicago  as  anywhere  else.  But  nowhere  else  can  you 
reach  them  more  effectively.  In  Chicago, 

more  young  families  read  the  Sun-Times  than  any  other  newspaper. 


Sun-Times 
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Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


ionof  Dot/y  Ne^spoptr 


rwin  6 


olumn 


^  I  kick  that  “good  leads”  habit  and  switch  narcotics  in 
midstream  (or  midsummer),  how  about  readers  supplying 
unusual  and  great  newspaper  headlines  which  gave  you  a  lift? 
Youse  copy  desk  guys  ought  to  remember  headlines  which  “sent” 
you  like  a  bust  in  the  arm  does  a  poor  drug  addict.  .  .  . 
Filler  in  the  Rockland  (Mass.)  South  Shore  News:  “It’s  a 
newspaper’s  duty  to  print  the  news  and  raise  hell.”  ...  A 
hawker  outside  Yankee  Stadium  the  rainy  night  of  the 
Johansson-Patterson  fight,  yelled:  “Get  your  latest  paper — the 
seats  are  wet  in  there!”  .  .  .  Speaking  of  headlines,  Harold 
Winer  ip.  City  Desk,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger,  relates 
that  a  journalism  school  grad  was  being  tried  out  as  a  summer 
replacement  on  the  copydesk  and  was  advised  to  keep  his 
heads  on  the  conservative  side.  So  he  headed  a  report  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Eisenhower’s  43rd  wedding  anniversary: 
“Anniversary  Observed  by  Washington  Couple.” 


— Nationally  famous  H.  E.  C.  (Red  Burk)  Bryant  at  86  is  livin(t 
on  Route  1,  Matthews,  N.  (1,  and  still  writes  a  weekly  rolumn  of 
reminisrenres  for  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  for  which  he  ha* 
written  for  more  than  60  years.  He  thus  hegins  an  autohiograpliiral 
booklet  “A  I>ong  Happy  Life”  (Standard  Printing  Co.,  Charlotte): 
“From  plowhandles,  on  a  cotton  farm  in  the  South,  to  the  staff  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  old  Netc  York  World  of  the  era  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  who  developed  it  to  its  peak,  was  a  long  jump, 
hut  I  made  it  in  good  time,  and,  without  sacrifice  of  the  independ¬ 
ence  or  character  my  people  gave  me.  Believing  that  some  other 
country  hoy,  situated  as  I  was,  and,  in  douht  as  to  what  he  could 
do  hy  his  own  effort,  I  write  this,  hoping  it  may  give  him  courage." 

.  .  .  British  newsman  Eric  Frankland,  only  six  months  in  America, 
was  the  man  behind  the  “triplets-for-adoption”  story  which  cai^ 
tured  front  pages  nationally.  He  formerly  was  with  the  London 
Daily  Express  and  London  Daily  Herald  and  is  now  reporting  for 
the  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Star-News. 

— Two  Washington  Post  &  Times  Herald  reporters,  Nate 
Haseltine  and  Jerry  Kluttz,  have  volunteered  as  guinea  pigs  for 
a  long-range  live  study  of  the  aging  processes  of  the  American 
male  and  will  undergo  three-day  physical  examinations  every 
18  months  from  here  on  out.  .  .  .  Clipped  from  the  syndicated 
“Life  Begins  at  Forty”  column  of  Robert  Peterson:  “Mrs.  0.  0. 
McIntyre,  v/idow  of  the  famous  columnist,  today  lives  the  kind 
of  life  to  which  we’d  all  like  to  become  accustomed.  She  spends 
her  Summers  at  Gatewood,  a  lovely  Victorian  home  in  Gallipolis, 
Ohio;  her  Autumns  at  the  Ritz  in  Paris;  and  her  Winters  at  her 
Park  Avenue  apartment  in  New  York.  During  the  Winter  season 
she’s  a  regular  at  concerts,  opera,  and  theater  and  her  arrivals 
and  departures  create  more  than  passing  interest  for  she  owns 
a  handsome  custom-built  Rolls-Royce  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  the  Netherlands.”  .  .  .  Executive  Editor 
Vincent  Jones,  Gannett  Newspapers,  gave  this  definition  to  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Editors  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Stanford  University:  “News  is  what  happens  to  or  near 
a  publisher.” 

In  Defense  of  Editors 

“I’ve  been  aboosed  by  an  editor  in  human  form.”— Artemus  Ward- 
Editors  in  human  form 
Are,  of  their  strange  type,  the  norm. 

So  it’s  normal  for  them  to 
Act  as  human  beings  do. 

i  — Tom  Pease 

I  ^Writes  R.  O.  (Dick)  Gruver,  formerly  for  20  years  city  editor, 
Kingston  (N.Y.)  Daily  Freeman,  now  in  the  IBM  Advanced  Sys¬ 
tems  Development  Division,  .San  Jose,  Calif.:  “Might  we  immortal¬ 
ize  an  epic  headline  in  a  small,  now  defunct  Ulster  County,  N.Y., 
newspaper?  The  occasion  was  the  death  of  an  aviator  making  • 
power  dive  to  impress  a  girl  friend  upon  his  arrival  over  Wood¬ 
stock,  N.Y.  It  was  a  ‘first’  for  area  plane  crashes,  hence  worthy 
of  the  best.  The  headline:  “Aviator  Has  Thrilling  Experience, 
Dies  On  Mountainside.”  Next  case? 


OF  PENETRATION 

finds  a  pearl  of  great  priee 


Ihere  is  good  reason  why  so  many  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  voluntarily  tell  us  that  their 
advertising  in  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR  is  the  most  fruitful  of  any  that 
they  do,  per  dollar  invested.  This  is  due 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  feeling  of 
confidence,  friendship,  and  respect  that 
readers  have  toward  the  MONITOR. 

Only  this  newspaper  has  the  depth  of 
penetration  into  the  particular  interests 
of  our  readers  to  assure  maximum  results. 

Your  business  will  respond  to  a  planned 
program  of  MONITOR  advertising.  May 
we  submit  a  tailor-made  proposal?  THE 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  One, 
Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 


Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON.  W.C.  2:  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Strand 


YOU’LL  WANT  TO  REVISE  YOUR  IMAGE 


OF  THE  NEW  YORK  AREA  WHEN  YOU... 

COMPARE  THESE  STARTLING 
CIRCULATION  &  MARKET  CHANGES 
IN  THE  NATION’S  NO.  1  MARKET! 


CIRCULATION 


POPULATION 


NET  INCOME 


Press.  Star-Journal 
&  Advance  Combined 


All  Other 
N.Y.C.  Papers 
Combined 


DOWN 

8.3% 


Long  Island* 

Manhattan, 

&  Staten  Island 

Brooklyn  &  Bronx 

UP 

DOWN 

37.2%, 

7,4% 

Long  Island* 

&  Staten  Island 


Manhattan, 
Brooklyn  &  Bronx 


UP 

18.8% 


The  Long  Island  Daily  Press,  Star-Journal  and  Staten  Island  Advance  combined  circulation  has 
soared  to  438,660  ...  an  INCREASE  of  164,034  since  1952,  while  the  combined  circulation  of 
all  the  New  York  City  newspapers  shows  a  DROP  of  476,337. 

Since  1952  population  in  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  has  dropped  459,400  .  .  .  that's 
more  than  twice  the  current  population  of  a  city  the  size  of  Syracuse,  but  it  would  take  five  cities 
this  size  to  make  up  the  1,063,400  population  increase  enjoyed  by  Long  Island*  and  Staten 
Island  in  this  same  period! 

Are  you  keeping  pace  with  this  fast  changing  picture? 

‘Queens,  Nossau  &  Suffolk  Counties 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICE  •  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS  •  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  N.  Y. 
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editorial 


Look  at  the  Auto  Record 

National  Broadcasting  Company  is  trying  to  make  hay  for  itself  and 
for  television  broadcasters  with  its  “Auto  Motive”  study  claiming 
that  showroom  shoppers  and  auto  dealers  choose  TV  as  the  dominant 
stimulus  for  new  car  sales. 

We  hate  to  puncture  NBC’s  little  toy  balloon,  but  let’s  look  at  the 
record. 

The  outstanding  success  story — in  fact,  the  only  automotive  success 
story  of  1958 — was  that  of  American  Motors  Corp.  It  sj>ent  in  excess 
of  six  million  dollars  for  advertising — more  than  two-thirds  of  it 
newspapers — nothing  in  network  television  and  only  a  few  thousand 
in  sjx)t  TV.  As  a  result  Rambler  increased  its  unit  sales  by  80%  and 
was  the  only  auto  manufacturer  to  increase  production  and  sales  over 
1957  figures. 

In  contrast,  look  at  the  other  automotive  manufacturer  and  the 
one  who  spent  the  largest  part  of  his  advertising  budget  in  television 
in  1958. 

In  round  figures.  General  Motors  sjx^nt  about  20%  of  its  597,000,000 
ad  budget  in  network  TV — about  35%  went  into  newspapers.  Ford 
placed  about  20%  of  its  558,000,000  in  TV  and  about  34%  in  news¬ 
papers.  Chrysler  placed  about  32%  of  its  543,000,000  ad  budget  in 
TV  and  about  34%  in  newspapers.  The  magazine  expenditures  were 
about  22%  (G.M.),  18%  (Ford),  and  18%  (Chrysler).  These  are  total 
figures  for  all  models. 

What  happened? 

General  Motors  sales  dropped  about  527,000  units  or  19%;  Ford 
sales  dropped  about  586,000  units  or  32%;  and  Chrysler  sales  dropped 
about  448,900  units  or  40%. 

It  will  be  argued,  of  course,  that  1958  was  an  unusual  year,  that  too 
many  other  factors  enter  into  automobile  sales,  and  that  these  figures 
are  meaningless.  We  disagree. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  coincidence — the  manufacturer  placing  the 
largest  percentage  of  his  advertising  appropriation  in  television  anti 
having  the  largest  percentage  drop  in  sales  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  only  manufacturer  who  spent  no  money  in  TV  but  had  the  only 
increase  in  sales — is  too  great  to  ignore. 


Emergency  or  Disaster  News 

Following  the  near  disaster  of  the  jet  airliner  at  Idlewild  .Airport 
and  the  difficulties  of  New  York  City  and  Port  Authority  police  in 
controlling  the  mobs  of  thrill-seekers  who  ran  onto  the  airfield,  it  was 
suggested  by  some  that  news  of  such  emergencies  or  threatened  dis¬ 
asters  be  suppressed — either  not  revealed  by  authorities  at  the  airport 
or  not  broadcast  or  published  by  media. 

Neither  proposal  is  practical.  Anyone  working  at  a  major  airport, 
especially  a  reporter  assigned  there,  would  know'  within  minutes  that 
something  unusual  was  going  on  when  he  saw'  or  heard  emergency 
preparations  being  made.  Such  an  event  could  not  be  kept  secret.  The 
airport  could  not  be  isolated  or  insulated  from  contact  with  the  rest 
of  the  w'orld.  In  the  absence  of  accurate  rejxtrtitig  by  reliable  and  re¬ 
sponsible  news  media  there  W'ould  be  unfounded  rumor,  gossip  and 
perhaps  frightful  consequences. 

The  only  solution  as  we  see  it  is  for  authorities  to  have  more  ade¬ 
quate  plans  for  handling  and  restraining  the  ghouls  who  rush  to  see 
other  p>eople  suffer  or  die. 


/  desired  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice.— 
Hosea,  Vi;  6. 
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®THE  FOURTH  ESTATt 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 
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established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom, 
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BUREAUS 

■  Washington:  James  J.  Butler,  Manager,  IlfO 

National  Press  Bldg.,  ME  8-0823. 

Chicago:  George  A.  Brandenburg,  Mid-West 
Editor:  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager;  Grant  Biddle,  Representative: 
360  North  Michigan  Ave.  State  2-4898. 

Boston;  Guy  Livingston,  344  Little  Bldg.,  80 
Boylston  St.  HA  6-8386. 

Detroit:  George  W.  Parker,  628  Free  Press 
Building.  Woodward  1-6085. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacific 
Coast  Editor:  Duncan  A.  Scott,  Advertising 
Representative:  85  Post  St.  Garfield  1-7950. 

Los  Angeles:  Frederic  C.  Coonradt,  Cor^ 
spondent.  School  of  Journalism,  UniversHy 
of  Southern  California,  3518  University  Ave.: 
Duncan  A.  Scott,  Advertising  Represente- 
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i  Street,  London,  Wl. 

!  Paris,  France:  G.  Langelaan,  Correspondent 

i  48  Avenue  de  Paris,  Vincennes  (Seine)  _  ‘ 

j  Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  ot  Circulatkx* 

I  Member  Associated  Business  Publications.  * 

I  mo.  average  net  paid  Dec.  31,  1958 — 20,83* 

I  Renewals  to  April  30,  1958—78162%. 
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Headlines: 

Weather  Bureau  To  Do  Away  With 
West  Texas  On  June  1.  —  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Times. 


At  Least  53  Die  In  Fiery  Danish  Boat 
After  Overloading.  —  Lawrence  (Kas.) 
Daily  Journal-World. 


Marriage  Ends  Over  Mother’s  Seat.  — 
Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune. 

Horse  Show  Salted  At  Fort  Deposit.  — 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Alabama  Journal. 


Soviet  Male  Looks  Like  Raffle  Rouser, 
Gah  Toss  Cui*ves.  —  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer. 


CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


\  looking  FOR  A  PEG  TO  HANG  IT  ON? 

I,  Kuekes,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  July 


letters 

CAN  TV  TOP  IT? 

I  have  just  been  shocked  and  amazed 
by  your  report  (July  II)  of  the  public 
hearing  conducted  by  the  FCC  on  “high 
cost,  wastefulness  and  complexity  of  tele¬ 
vision  advertising.”  The  statements  made 
by  agency  executives  provide  convincing 
evidence  why  national  advertisers  are  not 
spending  more  dollars  in  newspapers,  the 
only  complete  selling  medium. 

It  is  pretty  plain  to  anyone  who  reads 
this  report  that  these  characters  are  more 
interested  in  spending  the  client’s  money 
in  large  quantities  than  in  reaching  the 
people  who  will  buy  the  client’s  product. 
What  other  interpretation  can  you  put  on 
the  statement  that  “the  number  of  dollars 
a  client  has  available  for  advertising  is 
the  first  consideration  in  determining 
whether  TV  should  be  used!” 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  the  fan¬ 
tastic  and  phoney  claims  of  the  networks, 
but  now  we  have  agency  executives  telling 
us  if  the  appropriation  is  $3  million  “two- 
thirds  should  go  to  TV.”  They  don’t  bother 
to  say  why,  except  “historically,  that  is 
what  is  happening.” 

It  was  brought  out  that  during  the  last 
three  years,  “TO^c  of  the  TV  programs 
have  failed.”  But  nowhere  in  the  article 
can  I  find  the  blame  for  this  failure  placed 
on  TV.  No,  indeed!  When  a  failure  occurs, 
“the  public,  the  network  and  the  adver¬ 
tiser  are  stuck,”  the  man  says.  This  is 
another  way  of  saying  the  advertiser  really 
got  stuck,  but  let’s  spread  it  around  so  he 
won’t  feel  too  bad  about  it. 

When  they  got  to  the  subject  of  “audi¬ 
ence  data”  it  became  both  evasive  and  in¬ 
comprehensible.  But  after  all  the  horsing 
around,  it  developed  agency  executives  are 
aware  that  the  famed  and  fabulous  audi¬ 
ence  “ratings”  are  “not  on  the  nose.”  So 
it  must  be  assumed  that,  unlike  the  daily 
newspapers,  TV’s  claims  concerning  vast 
audiences  are  mostly  fiction. 

The  question  is,  when  are  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  going  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
they  can  reach  a  larger  audience  and  get 
better  results  at  less  cost  by  using  the 
daily  newspapers? 

In  the  same  issue,  you  report  a  new  high 
in  circulation  for  daily  newspapers  of  .58 
million.  This  would  indicate  well  over  100 
million  readers.  Speaking  of  audiences, 
let’s  see  TV  top  that! — (and  prove  it!) 

James  W.  Trevitt 

Advertising  Director. 

New  Castle  (Pa.)  Netvs 
*  *  * 

ITALICS  NEEDED 

Parts  of  your  July  4th  story  on  our 
SUNDAY  Printing  Seminar  failed  to  make 
much  sense  because  SUNDAY  was  not 
italicized  when  used  as  the  title  of  our 
magazines. 

Perhaps  you  would  be  kind  enough  to 
pass  the  word  to  the  copy  desk  that  SUN¬ 
DAY,  The  Newspaper’s  Own  Magazine,  is 
not  a  day  of  rest  but  the  work  horse  of 
34  great  newspapers. 

F.  Richard  Anderson 
Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers,  New  York. 

18,  1959 


BOOKS  IN  SCHOOLS 

I  should  like  to  protest  with  all  possible 
vigor  the  inference  in  Robert  U.  Brown’s 
Shop  Talk  column  of  July  11  that  news¬ 
papers  and  newspapermen  should  set  them¬ 
selves  up  as  local  Watch  &  Ward  Societies 
concerned  with  censoring  textbooks  used 
in  public  schools.  It  is  most  certainly  the 
function  of  newspapers  and  the  men  and 
women  who  work  on  them  to  be  insistently 
concerned  with  all  public  affairs,  including 
education.  But  it  is  a  long  and  dangerous 
step  from  constructive  inquiry  and  debate 
to  the  arbitrary  listing  of  texts  considered 
to  be  “inimicable  to  newspapers  and  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

In  his  own  list  of  11  titles,  along  with 
the  names  of  their  authors  and  publishers, 
Mr.  Brown  appears  to  be  condemning 
books  that  he  has  not  read  and  studied 
himself,  but  merely  adopted  from  a  list 
published  by  another  person.  And  his  ref¬ 
erence  to  Galbraith’s  best-selling  book, 
“The  Affluent  Society,”  is  made  without 
any  indication  whatsoever  of  just  who  it 
is  that  has  found  this  book  objectionable. 
This  is.  at  best,  second  or  third-hand  in¬ 
formation.  and  comes  very  close  to  the 
kind  of  vigilante  approach  to  public  affairs 
that  has  no  place  in  the  conduct  of  re¬ 
sponsible  newspapers  interested  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  liberty  and  freedom  so  central 
to  the  American  system. 

If  newspapers  and  the  advertisers  who 
support  them  are,  in  fact,  to  preserve  the 
system  under  which  they  operate,  they  can 
best  do  so  by  presenting  all  readers,  young 
and  old.  with  far  more  hard  news  and 
widelv  diversified  opinion  than  they  are 
now  doing.  One  of  the  reasons  newspapers 
find  themselves  in  such  a  minority  position 
on  the  issue  of  passports  to  unfriendly 
countries — a  position  argued  both  forcibly 
and  well  in  the  same  July  11  issue  of  E&P 
— must  surely  be  that  they  have  paid  so 
little  concern  to  the  passport  difficulties 
of  others.  Freedom  is  as  freedom  does, 
and  action  taken  only  in  terms  of  self- 
interest  cannot  preserve  it.  Whether  the 
issue  be  textbooks  or  travel,  the  success¬ 
ful  approach  is  to  stimulate  expression  of 
all  possible  ideas  on  the  subject — not  to 
try  to  restrict  or  proscribe  or  arbitrarily 
ban  them.  The  latter  is  the  road  not  to  suc¬ 
cess.  but  to  eventual  stagnation  and  defeat. 

Lawrence  D.  Pinkham 
Assistant  Professor, 

Columbia  Universitv,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

HAL  0'FI.AHERTY 

I  have  read  the  story  on  Hal  O’Flaherty 
(June  20).  I  never  heard  of  a  reporter  who 
earned  as  much  respect  in  the  eyes  of  the 
41st  Division  GIs  as  did  O’Flaherty. 

O’Flahertv  ate  C  rations  out  of  the  can 
and  was  strictly  “one  of  the  boys”.  At  the 
time  he  was  around  our  outfit  (162nd 
Regiment)  I  never  dreamed  that  I  might 
wind  up  in  newspaper  work,  or  that  ex¬ 
amples  such  as  his  would  help  firm  up 
my  pride  in  the  newspaper  industry.  I 
hope  he  won’t  be  embarassed  by  compli¬ 
ments  from  an  adman. 

Joe  Kendrick 

Waco  (Tex.)  News-Tribune 
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Advertising  in 
The  New  York  Times 
breaks  all  records 


for  New  York 
newspapers 


In  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  The 
New  York  Times  published  30,174,704 
lines  of  advertising. 

This  is  a  new  six-month  record  for  The 
Times— and  for  all  New  York  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  is  almost  11,000,000  lines  more 
than  any  other  New  York  newspaper 
carried. 

It  also  represents  a  gain  of  3,931,380 
lines  over  the  first  six  months  of  1958 
—a  gain.  No  other  New  York  news¬ 
paper  gained  as  much  as  5%. 

All  of  which  adds  up  to  one  conclusion. 
Today,  more  than  ever  before,  advertis¬ 
ers  rate  The  New  York  Times  the  most 
productive  selling  force  in  the  nation’s 
biggest  market. 

Netn  jjork  Sitneii 

For  40  years  first  in  advertising  in 
the  world’s  first  market 
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OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Kemsley  Takes  Bid  Of  $31,500,000 

I  ■  / 

Gannett  Buys  Camden  Courier-Post 


Roy  H.  Thomson,  a  onetime 
Canadian  newspaperboy,  is 
about  to  become  the  No.  1  inter¬ 
national  newspaper  publisher, 
with  interests  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  the  British 
Isles. 

This  achievement  unparalleled 
in  journalistic  history  was 
brought  to  fruition  Thursday 
when  Kemsley  House  announced 
that  Mr.  Thomson’s  bid  of 
J31,500,000  for  all  of  its  40-unit 
chain  would  be  accepted. 

Lord  Kemsley  advised  the 
board  of  directors  that  he  and 
his  family  had  decided  to  accept 
the  offer  made  by  the  Canadian 
publishing  tycoon  who  has  been 
expanding  his  empire  in  Scot¬ 
land.  It  would  mean  the  close  of 
Lord  Kemsley’s  own  association 
'  with  the  Sunday  Times  of  the 
past  44  years,  but  his  four  sons 
would  remain  on  the  board  of 
director's. 

Price  Per  Share 

Following  approval  of  the  plan 
by  the  Kemsley  board,  a  meeting 
of  shareholders  was  called  for 
Aug.  14  to  vote  on  the  formal 
merger  of  Kemsley  with  Scot¬ 
tish  TV,  Ltd.,  a  Thomson  entei^ 
prise. 

Under  the  offer  Mr.  Thomson 
will  pay  five  pounds  ($14)  for 
each  one-pound  share  in  the 
Kemsley  holdings  and  will  re¬ 
deem  any  shares  held  by  the 
public  at  four  pounds  10  shill¬ 
ings  ($12.60). 

I  When  word  leaked  out  early 
^  this  week  that  Mr.  Thomson  was 
bidding  for  the  Kemsley  chain 
the  stock  market  went  into  a 
tizzy.  Ordinary  shares  of  Kems¬ 
ley  that  sold  at  41  shillings  a 
week  ago  soared  to  85  by  Thurs¬ 
day. 

To  many  informed  persons  in 
Fleet  Street  it  was  inconceivable 
that  Lord  Kemsley  would  in¬ 
clude  the  Sunday  Times,  a  qual¬ 
ity  paper  of  about  800,000  circu¬ 
lation,  in  any  transaction.  But 
credence  was  given  to  rumor 
‘  when  Lord  Beaverbrook  publicly 
pronounced  his  “welcome”  to 
Roy  Thomson  as  “Britain’s  new 
leading  publisher.” 

1  Editor  ac  publisher 


S.  F.  Merger  Rumor  Heard  Again 

Rumors  of  an  impending  consolidation  of  newspapers  in  San 
Francisco  buzzed  the  newspaper  world  as  E&P  went  to  press 
Thursday  and  top  executives  of  the  Scripps-Howard  and  Hearst 
organizations  gathei'ed  on  the  West  Coast. 

Jack  R.  Howard,  president  of  Scripps-Howard  newspapers, 
laughed  off  comment  on  the  report  that  the  News  and  Call-Bulletin, 
both  evening  dailies,  would  get  together. 

“It’s  a  lot  of  baloney,”  he  declared. 

Mr.  Howard  said  he  and  his  father,  Roy  W.  Howard,  William 
R.  Hearst  Jr.  and  other  principals  were  enroute  to  the  encamp¬ 
ment  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  about  100  miles  from  San  Francisco. 

The  report  from  usually  reliable  sources  had  it  that  the  news 
would  move  to  the  Call-Bulletin  plant  in  a  50-50  arrangement. 


Just  before  the  agreement 
of  sale  was  announced  E&P 
inquired  of  K.  R.  Thomson, 
Roy  Thomson’s  son  who  heads 
the  Thomson  newspapei*s  of 
Canada,  if  he  knew  the  details 
of  the  bid.  All  he  knew  at  the 
time,  he  said,  was  that  his 


father  had  summoned  the 
Thomson  group’s  financial  wiz¬ 
ard  to  London  and,  he  added, 
“If  you  know  my  father  he’s 
bidding  for  the  whole  works.” 

After  acquiring  a  score  of 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
(Continued  on  page  59) 


New  York  Printers 
Approve  Contraet 


On  the  day  the  steel  industry 
strike  began,  members  of  New 
York  Typographical  union  voted 
to  accept  the  contract  proposal 
of  10  New  York  City  newspa¬ 
pers  which  has  been  in  negotia¬ 
tion  since  last  November. 

The  official  vote  in  a  shop-by- 
shop  referendum  on  July  15  was 
announced  by  the  union  as  3,726 
in  favor  of  accepting  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  2,769  against  it.  This 
was  the  third  time  the  union 
had  voted  on  proposals.  A 
membership  meeting  last  May 
turned  down  by  704  to  443  the 
same  version  of  a  contract 
which  was  approved  this  week. 

The  contract  includes  the  $7 
weekly  package  increase  over 
two  years  first  accepted  by  the 
Guild  last  October  and  since  ac¬ 
cepted  by  other  newspaper 
unions,  except  the  electricians 
who  have  gone  to  arbitration. 
The  first  year’s  increase  is  retro- 

for  July  18,  1959 


active  to  Dec.  8,  day  after  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  old  contract. 

What  kept  negotiations  run¬ 
ning  was  chiefly  a  dispute  over 
the  advertising  reproduction 
clause.  An  arbitration  award 
last  year  had  reduced  the 
amount  of  resetting  of  ad 
plates. 

The  contract  approved  by  the 
union  contains  the  old  section 
on  bogus,  made  subject  to  the 
arbitration  award  but  leaving 
open  to  arbitration  any  individ¬ 
ual  cases  on  resetting.  The 
union  recently  rejected  a  pre¬ 
vious  proposal  that  listed  ad¬ 
vertisers  whose  copy  would  be 
exempt  from  the  reproduction 
clause. 

International  officers  of  the 
union  had  cautioned  the  local 
membership  that  a  strike  at  this 
time  would  entail  a  heavy  finan¬ 
cial  burden.  Sanction  for  a 
strike  vote  was  withheld  until 
just  before  the  vote. 


The  Gannett  Company,  Inc., 
of  Rochester  is  buying  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post  from 
the  Stretch  family. 

A  sale  agreement  was  signed 
Thursday  afternoon  by  Mrs. 
Harold  A.  Stretch,  president  of 
Camden  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
Paul  Miller,  President  of  the 
Gannett  Company. 

The  price  figure  will  not  be 
disclosed  until  completion  of  the 
transaction  Sept.  1.  Vincent  J. 
Manno  and  George  Romano,  of 
New  York  City,  were  brokers  in 
the  transaction. 

In  Family  Since  1947 

The  late  Harold  A.  Stretch, 
then  advertising  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  bought 
the  Courier-Post,  a  morning  and 
evening  paper  at  the  time,  from 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  Com¬ 
pany  for  $3,000,000  in  May, 
1947.  The  Bulletin  had  acquired 
it  with  the  Philadelphia  Record 
from  J.  David  Stern. 

About  two  years  ago  the 
Stretch  family  erected  an  ultra¬ 
modern  publishing  plant  for  the 
Courier-Post,  now  a  six-day  eve¬ 
ning  paper  with  80,000  circula¬ 
tion,  on  the  outskirts  of  Camden, 
in  the  heart  of  a  booming  indus¬ 
trial-residential  area. 

Informed  sources  put  a 
$6,000,000  price  tag  on  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Editor,  Manager  Slays 

Mrs.  Stretch,  who  became 
publisher  in  1951  when  her  hus¬ 
band  died,  said  she  would  retire 
from  active  management.  Mr. 
Miller  announced  that  her 
daughter,  Jane,  would  continue 
as  editor  and  her  son,  William 
A.,  as  head  of  the  organization 
in  Camden.  Harold  Stretch  Jr. 
has  been  vicepresident  of  the 
publishing  company. 

“No  major  organizational 
changes  are  contemplated,”  Mr. 
Miller  said. 

In  her  statement  Mrs. 
Stretch  said:  “We  decided  to 
affiliate  with  the  Gannett  group 
because  of  its  record  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  newspaper  field.  The 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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PENSION  PLANS  REVISED 


Springfield  Papers’ 
Tax  Bill  Settled 


Springfield,  Mass,  security  for  the  employees’  pen- 
Settlement  of  a  tax  case  which  sions.  it  was  contended. 


involved  government  claims  to  At  one  time  Mr.  Cook  sought 


$15,800,000  was  announced  this  special  legislation  in  Congress 
week  by  Sidney  R.  Cook  of  the  to  alter  the  IRS  policy  and  re- 


Springfield  Newspapers. 


lieve  the  trust  funds  of  the  tax 


The  Republican  Publishing  burden.  With  settlement  of  the 
Company  and  the  Springfield  case  he  said  this  week  he  would 


Union  Publishing  Company  not  press  for  enactment  of  the 
signed  stipulations  in  Tax  Court  proposed  legislation. 


at  Washington  which  require  Employees  were  notified  of 


changes  in  the  Pension  Trusts  changes  that  will  be  made  in  the 
covering  about  700  employees,  pension  plans  to  qualify  them 


Stipulation  on  Deficiencies 


under  the  IRS  rulings. 

The  lump  sum  death  benefit 


The  companies  conceded  defi-  will  be  increased  from  $1,000  to 
ciencies  in  income  tax  payments  $2,000  and  will  be  entirely  paid 


which  amount  to  a  sum  in  ex-  by  the  Pension  Trusts.  Hereto- 


cess  of  $2,500,000  for  the  period  fore  the  $1,000  papnent  was 
1943-1955.  Additions  to  the  tax  made  by  the  companies. 


by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 


‘before  retirement  death 


will  bring  the  total  payment  to  benefit”  will  be  paid  for  104,  in- 
more  than  $3,000,000.  No  de-  stead  of  62,  weeks. 


ficiencies  are  charged  against 
the  trust  funds. 


“Before  retirement  death 
benefit”  is  expanded  to  10  years 


When  the  companies  contested 

the  IRS  claims  (E&P,  Feb.  22,  (50  for 


1958,  page  11),  Mr.  Cook  stated  30  years  of 

that  they  had  accumulated  ap-  se^ice. 

Pensions  will  continue  for  a 


proximately  $1,700,000  in  a  “sus-  cuntmue  a 

pense  account”  to  provide  for  tax  f  riod  of  not  le^  than  10  years 


^  ^  from  the  date  of  retirement,  at 

^  ^  rr.  j  i.  j  6b,  until  death.  Previously  pay- 

The  Tax  Court  order,  entered  mgnts  stopped  on  the  death  of 
July  6,  showed  income  tax  de-  pensioner. 


ficiencies  of  the  Republican  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  ranging  from 


Pensions  now  being  paid  to 


$9,633  in  1943  to  $312,397  in  prior  U>  Jan. 

1952,  the  company’s  best  year.  increased  in  ac- 


The  1955  deficiency  was  given 
as  $194,268.  Excess  profits  taxes 
were  shown  for  three  years : 
$30,431  in  1943,  $106,687  in 
1944  and  $86,475  in  1945. 


cordance  with  the  rise  in  the 
National  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Employees  retiring  after  July 
1,  1959,  will  receive  pensions 
based  upon  the  average  of  the 


A  similar  schedule  was  shown  weekly  earnings  (ex- 

for  the  Union  Publishing  Com-  eluding  overtime)  during  a  con- 


The  tax  difficulties  grew  out  t^e  last  highest  weekly  wage. 


of  the  creaUon  of  the  Employees’  T^ose  under  50  years  of  age 


r 

FCC  Council  ^ 
Would  Veto  '  ^ 
Boston  Grant  ^ 


(Wash.)  News  Tribune. 


Washington 

The  Federal  Communications  t 

Commission’s  general  counsel,  U 

John  L.  Fitzgerald,  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  award  of  Bos-  P 
ton’s  television  channel  5  to 
WHDH,  Inc.,  owned  by  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald-Traveler,  be  set  ^ 

^  aside.  Ye&r- 

!  The  general  counsel  said  “off  ^ 
'  the  record”  approaches  had  f‘ 

been  made  to  former  FCC  Chair-  i  *be  1 
ARMY  CERTIFICATE  of  ach^ve-  George  McConnaughey  by 

ment  is  presented  by  Maj.  Gen.  owners  of  WHDH  and  by 

Louis  W.  Truman,  left,  to  Frank  Ti(ra<!<!arbii<!Ptt<!  Tlnv  Telecasters  "ey 
S.  Baker,  publisher  of  the  Tacoma  Massachusetts  Bay  lelecastew,  ^ 

(Wash.)  News  Tribune.  one  of  the  three  losing  appli- 

cants. 

The  counsel’s  brief  urged  that 

rranK  oaKcr  both  whdh,  which  obtained 

the  grant  on  April  24»  1957,  and 
J  Massachusetts  Bay  Telecasters  audi 

iOr  be  “disqualified  and  precluded”  P«ts 

from  receiving  further  consid-  Itw 

oi*atjon  as  applicants.  July 

The  brief  was  filed  with  Judge  ll 
Horace  Stem,  who  was  named 
Tacoma,  Wash,  special  examiner  by  the  FCC 
Frank  S.  Baker,  publisher  of  to  consider  the  case.  o™ 

the  Tacoma  News  Tribune  and  ^he  brief  said  that  if  Judge  ^ 

the  only  survivor  of  the  original  „ot  agree  with  the  J 

group  of  three  who  in  1917  disqualification  recommenda- 

spearheaded  the  drive  to  bring  ^5^,^  ^ecom-  * 

Fort  Lewis  to  Tacoma,  was  hon-  mend  that  the  misconduct  of  the  . 

ored  at  that  military  post  July  parties  be  considered!  ^ 

10  He  will  be  80  on  July  27.  ^hem  in  any  future  re- 

consideration  of  the  compara- 


Frank  Baker 
Saluted  for 
Camp  Project 


Six  hundred  soldiers  of  the 
2nd  Battle  Group,  39th  Infan- 
try,  paraded  before  him  in  a 
review  and  he  w'as  presented  Hearinf 


secutive  five-year  period.  Pre¬ 
viously,  the  pension  amounted 


Beneficial  Funds  for  each  of  the  ^ave  20  years  of  service 


newspapers  by  the  late  Sher-  ^ould  retire  with  consent  of  the 


man  Bowles.  The  government  company,  under  the  former  plan, 
tried  to  show  that  the  funds  ^ow  no  one  under  age  50  may 


were  more  than  pension  trusts; 
that  they  were  used  for  business 
expense  purposes,  and  that  they 


retire,  regardless  of  years  of 
ser\’ice,  except  for  disability. 
Another  change  requires  a  re- 


operated  under  a  provision  for  Auction  in  disability  retirement 
reversion  of  funds  to  the  con-  55  the  amount  of  the 


tributing  company. 


primary  Social  Security  bene- 


The  Funds  acquired  a  sub-  fit  and  a  physician’s  certificate 
stantial  portfolio  of  investments  is  required. 


in  real  estate,  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions,  railroads,  restaurant 
chains,  factory,  etc.  (They  re¬ 
cently  sold  the  Longchamps  Res¬ 
taurant  business.)  They  opposed 


Promoter  Name<l 


Indianapolis 
Lloyd  A.  Anderson,  formerly 


the  tax  assessment  on  the  ground  promotion  manager  of  the  San 
it  amounted  to  “double  taxation”  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light,  is  the 


of  both  the  publishing  companies  newly  appointed  circulation  pro- 
and  the  trusts.  The  investments  motion  manager  of  the  Indian- 


were  made  to  provide  substantial  apolis  Times. 


review  and  he  w'as  presented  _  R^u^'iugs  conducted  by  Jud^ 
with  a  commemoratory  certifi-  ^  months  ugo,  the 

cate.  Afterward  he  was  the  recit^,  brought  out  that 

guest  of  honor  at  a  meeting  of  Choate,  president  0 

Washington  State  Chapter  No.  pubhsher  of  the 

1,  Association  of  the  United  Herald-Traveler,  had  en^^  fini 
States  Army  ^  series  of  deliberate  efforts  ■pjj 

In  1917,  Mr.  Baker  and  Ste- 

phen  Appleby  and  Jesse  Thomas,  ^  improper  m  an  . 

both  now  deceased,  headed  a  .  *  .  . 

drive  to  give  70,000  acres  of  Ceiisorshin  Directive  |  thi 
land  to  the  federal  government  Broilffllt  Up  To  Date 
for  a  military  reservation.  Resi-  r-  »  ^  y 

dents  of  Pierce  County  voted  Washington  |  Qs 

to  bond  themselves  $2,000,000  to  Defense  Department  directives  '  ^ 
donate  the  land.  Their  efforts  spelling  out  plans  for  imposing  f  ec 
saw  the  opening  of  Camp  Lewis,  national  censorship  in  time  of  N, 
as  it  was  first  known,  and  the  war  were  disclosed  this  week.  ,  T] 
training  for  World  War  I  serv-  The  latest  directive  on  cen- 
ice  of  the  91st  Infantry  Dlvi-  sor.ship,  dated  May  29,  Iwre  the  i^] 
sion.  The  sprawling  post,  today  administrative  classification  “for 
the  second  largest  Army  instal-  official  use  only.”  This  directive  j  ^ 
lation  in  the  United  States,  now  superseded  documents  bearing  y 
covers  an  area  of  87,000  acres,  the  military  classification  of 
In  another  pre-birthday  party,  “confidential,”  issued  in  1955. 
prior  to  Mr.  Baker’s  departure  Those  four  year  old  directives, 
for  the  annual  encampment  of  in  turn,  replaced  similar  censor-  , 
the  San  Francisco  Bohemian  ship  planning  instructions  go-  [ 
Club,  40  members  of  his  family  ing  back  to  1950.  ^ 

announced  the  establishment  of  The  revised  directive  contains  '  “  jj 
the  Frank  Smith  Baker  Scholar-  only  minor  wording  changes 
ship  Fund  at  Annie  Wright  from  the  older  documents.  It  re-  ^ 
Seminary  in  Tacoma.  peats  the  injunction. 
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young  man  comes  EAgT 


.White,  Missouri  Democrat, 
It  Will  Edit  Herald  Tribune 


Independent  Republicanism  Will 
Be  Editorial  Policy,  Whitney  Says 

Robert  M.  White  II,  the  44-  spent  four  days  in  Paris  inspect- 
year-old  editor  and  publisher  of  ing  the  European  Edition  of  the 
the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  will  Herald  Tribune  before  returning 
|i  become  president  and  editor  of  to  this  country, 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  “I  believe  I  have  found  the 
on  Aug.  3.  man  with  the  dynamic  ideas  and 


Ambassador  John  Hay  Whit¬ 
ney  flew  from  London  to  New 
York  last  week-end  to  introduce 
Mr.  White  to  the  staff  of  the 
newspaper.  Mr.  Whitney  as¬ 
sumed  control  last  Aug.  28. 

The  ritual  in  the  daily’s  small 
auditorium,  crowded  with  175 
persons,  took  only  20  minutes. 

It  was  opened  at  4  P.M.  Monday, 
July  13,  when  Howard  D.  Brund- 
age,  interim  president,  intro¬ 
duced  Mr.  Whitney  who  in  turn 
presented  the  new  editor.  Mr. 
Brundage  will  again  become 
vicepresident  of  Plymouth  Rock 
Publications,  a  wholly  owned 
Whitney  corporation. 

^  How  Choice  Was  Made 

Selection  of  Mr.  White  was 
made  by  Walter  Thayer,  man- 
!  aging  partner  of  the  J.  H.  Whit¬ 
ney  (Company.  McKinsey  &  Co., 
management  consultants,  which 
recently  completed  a  seven- 
month  assignment  for  the  Her- 
;  aid  Tribune,  had  set  the  type  of 
man  desired.  From  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  possible  choices,  six  were 
finally  seriously  considered,  Mr. 
Thayer  said. 

The  actual  introduction  of  Mr. 
White  to  Mr.  Thayer  was  made 
by  Bernard  Kilgore,  president  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Others 
who  helped  in  the  search  for 
“the  right  man”  were  John  and 
Gardner  Cowles  of  the  Cowles 
Publications  and  Lee  Hills,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers,  according  to  Mr. 
Thayer. 

“I  rarely  sat  down  to  discuss 
‘shining  lights’  in  the  newspaper 
World  but  the  name  of  Bob 
White  came  up,”  Mr.  Thayer 
said.  “He  was  described  to  us  as 
an  ‘unusual,  unique  and  rare 
young  man.’  Marshall  Field  Jr., 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  for 
whom  he  has  worked,  recom¬ 
mended  him  highly.” 

The  day  before  Memorial  Day, 
Hr.  Thayer  and  Mr.  White  flew 
to  London.  Mr.  White  met  Mr. 
Whitney  for  the  first  time.  They 


sound  newspaper  background  we 
were  looking  for,”  Mr.  Whitney 
told  the  staff  at  Monday’s  meet¬ 
ing.  “Bob  White  has  been  editor 
and  publisher  of  one  of  the  finest 
small  dailies  in  the  nation.  I 
know  he  will  bring  new  vigorous 
leadership  to  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  The  newspaper  publishing 
field  has  recognized  his  ability 
and  he  has  won  national  distinc¬ 
tion  for  his  publishing  achieve¬ 
ments. 

He  Is  A  Democrat 

“It  happens  that  Mr.  White 
is  a  Democrat  while  I  am  a  Re¬ 
publican.  The  paper  will  of 
course  continue  its  policy  of 
complete  objectivity  in  its  news 
columns  and  of  independent  Re¬ 
publicanism  on  its  editorial  page. 

“Mr.  White  and  I  have  only 
one  target  for  the  Herald  Tril> 
une — to  make  it  a  still  greater 
newspaper,  a  still  more  vital  and 
constructive  force  in  the  life  of 
the  nation.” 

In  his  turn  Mr.  White  ex¬ 
pressed  pride  in  becoming  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  Whitney  and  the 
New  York  newspaper,  founded 
in  1841,  whose  former  editors 


have  included  Horace  Greeley, 
Whittlaw  Reid,  Ogden  R.  Reid, 
and,  through  the  Herald,  James 
Gordon  Bennett. 

Two  reasons  prompted  his  ac¬ 
ceptance,  he  said,  namely  “the 
ownership  and  the  tough  chal¬ 
lenge.” 

“It  will  be  a  big  job,”  he 
said.  “I  am  drawn  to  it,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  attracted  by  the 
owner  and  his  point  of  view. 

“I  like  Mr.  Whitney.  He  is  a 
dedicated  man  and  I  like  his 
dedications.  It  is  my  deep  con¬ 
viction  that  not  a  lot  of  people 
on  this  earth  are  good  enough  to 
own  a  newspaper — to  take  on 
the  responsibilities  that  are  in¬ 
herent  in  ownership  of  a  news¬ 
paper  in  our  country. 

“As  for  Jock  Whitney,  I  have 
faith  in  him.  He  knows  a  news¬ 
paper  must  be  bigger  and  better 
than  the  owner.  He  owns  the 
paper,  but  the  paper  also  owns 
him,  his  loyalty,  his  best,  his 
highest  dedications.  That’s  the 
way  it  ought  to  be.” 

No  ‘Ideas  of  Magic’ 

Mr.  White  closed  by  saying  he 
had  no  “ideas  of  magic  —  no 
miracles  in  his  pocket.” 

“It  will  take  time  to  get  on 
base,”  he  said. 

Subsequently,  in  an  interview, 
Mr.  White  said  he  had  been 
given  “a  blanket  order  to  make  a 
good  newspaper.”  His  conceni, 
he  said,  is  going  to  be  “the 
whole  product.” 

Mr.  Whitney  said  Mr.  White 
will  be  chief  executive  officer 


John  Hay  Whitney  and  Robert  M.  White  II. 


and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors.  When  his  term  as  Am¬ 
bassador  ends  (Dec.  31,  1960) 
Mr.  Whitney  added  he  will 
actively  participate  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper  with  Mr. 
White. 

Mr.  White  as  a  Democrat  came 
out  for  W.  Stuart  Symington 
for  President  in  1952.  His  fam¬ 
ily’s  newspaper  has  favored  the 
Missouri  Senator  editorially  as 
a  “favorite  ^n.” 

“I  think  he  is  an  excellent 
Senator,”  he  said. 

“As  for  a  Democrat  being 
editor  of  an  Independent  Re¬ 
publican  newspaper,  the  news 
colunms  of  a  newspaper  are 
above  politics  and  will  continue 
to  be  so  on  the  Herald  Tribune. 
On  the  editorial  page  the  paper’s 
tradition  of  being  Independent 
Republican  is  going  to  be  re¬ 
spected.” 

Sure  of  News  Objectivity 

Mr.  White  writes  the  editor¬ 
ials  of  the  Ledger.  He  has  been 
honored  for  his  editorials,  and 
has  been  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  editorial  page  is  “the  heart 
and  soul  of  a  newspaper.” 

“The  ownership’s  point  of  view 
is  expressed  on  the  editorial 
page,”  he  said.  “Mr.  Whitney 
is  a  Republican.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  broad  areas  of  philosophic 
agreement  between  the  two 
parties  as  they  are  constituted 
today. 

“Even  so,  it  is  terribly  im¬ 
portant  to  be  objective  in  the 
news  columns.  With  a  Democrat 
on  hand,  you  can  be  dam  sure 
that  the  Herald  Tribune’s  news 
columns  will  be  objective. 

“While  the  news  is  basic  to  a 
newspaper,  the  editorial  page 
must  be  vital.  It  gives  the  third 
dimension  a  paper  needs  to  be  a 
living  record  of  its  community, 
state  and  nation.” 

When  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  jour¬ 
nalistic  fraternity,  honor^  Mr. 
White  for  his  editorials  in  No¬ 
vember  1952,  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  good  editorials  are 
written  from  “a  well  stocked 
mind  and  a  heart  that  is  open.” 

Speaking  as  a  country  editor, 
he  said  “they  don’t  take  time. 
They  are  written  when  you  are 
going  to  sleep  at  night,  when 
you  are  driving  to  work,  or 
raking  the  lawn.” 

“No  editorial  writer  wants  to 
dictate  opinions  to  the  people,” 
he  said.  “But  editorials  should 
be  written  so  that  the  people  can 
find  out  what  the  editoi^s  con¬ 
victions  are.” 

Editorials  from  a  Depth 

Reminded  of  these  quotes  of 
seven  years  ago,  Mr.  White  this 
week  supplemented  them  by 
adding  that  good  editorials  come 
from  a  “depth  of  conviction, 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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REAL  SHOT  IN  THE  ARM 


Newspaper’s  Survey 
Ends  Apathy  on  Polio 


Pittsburgh 

This  city  is  setting  the  pace 
for  the  nation  in  a  campaign  to 
protect  its  citizens,  especially 
the  children,  from  polio. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper, 
launched  and  is  still  conduct¬ 
ing  a  campaign  to  have  children 
get  polio  shots.  As  a  result,  pub¬ 
lic  apathy  has  turned  into  ac¬ 
tion  and  to  date  some  100,000 
persons,  most  of  them  children, 
have  been  inoculated. 

Congratulations  for  the  job 
being  done  in  Pittsburgh  has 
come  from  the  National  Foun¬ 
dation,  Inc.  President  Basil 
O’Connor  said: 

“The  voluntary  community 
polio  clinics  may  well  save  your 
area  from  the  anguish  of  polio 
outbreaks  which  are  developing 
in  other  cities  where  similar 
steps  have  not  been  taken. 

“It  is  particularly  heartening, 
and  should  serve  as  an  example 
to  the  entire  nation,  that  your 
county’s  clinics  are  being  or¬ 
ganized  and  operated  without 
financial  assistance  from  any 
public  or  private  agency. 

“The  Pittsburgh  Press  is  also 
deserving  of  the  highest  com¬ 
mendation  for  the  initiative  it 
has  shown  in  exposing  and  pub¬ 
licizing  the  shocking  need  for 
polio  vaccination  in  the  very 
community  where  the  Salk  vac¬ 
cine  was  created. 

“Through  its  survey  and 
through  its  news  columns  it 
stimulated  the  public  interest 
needed  to  meet  the  problem.’’ 


Hou8€^-to-House  Survey 


The  polio  campaign  began 
several  weeks  ago  when  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service  wanied  that 
polio  protection  throughout  the 
country  was  appallingly  low. 

Pittsburgh  is  the  home  of  Dr. 
Jonas  Salk.  Heeding  the  Public 
Health  Service  warning,  the 
Press  decided  to  get  the  facts 
itself. 


Executive  City  Editor  Law¬ 
rence  Fagan  assigned  reporters 
to  a  house-to-house  survey. 
After  checking  more  than  500 
homes  in  all  sections  of  the  city, 
the  picture — a  dangerous  one — 
came  to  focus. 


On  Sunday,  May  31,  the  Press 
began  a  front-page  series  of 
articles  reporting  the  results 
of  the  survey — an  alarming  re¬ 
port  that  revealed  many  chil¬ 
dren  under  six  had  received  no 
polio  shots,  that  many  had  not 


received  the  necessary  third  or 
fourth  inoculations,  that  the 
public  generally  was  apathetic 
and  that  a  new  polio  epidemic 
was  a  threat  in  some  low-income 
neighborhoods. 

The  Press  tried  to  get  the 
Medical  Society  to  sponsor  mass 
inoculation  clinics,  as  it  did  two 
years  ago,  but  to  no  avail.  So 
the  five-part  series  on  the  sur¬ 
vey  concluded  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  neighborhood  groups 
organize  their  own  clinics. 

This  first  series  of  articles 
was  written  by  Werner  Siems, 
science  writer  for  the  Press. 
He  then  departed  for  the  AM  A 
convention  and  Bryant  Artis, 
a  general  assignment  man,  took 
over. 

The  Press  series  bore  fruit 
immediately.  Mrs.  James  Daly, 
mother  of  four  and  daughter  of 
a  New  York  state  doctor,  or¬ 
ganized  a  clinic  in  the  suburban 
community  of  Bethel  Park.  She 
obtained  a  fire  hall  for  the  clinic 
site,  enlisted  volunteer  doctors 
and  nurses  and  clerical  workers 
and  obtained  vaccine.  The  price 
would  be  50  cents  per  injection. 

Then  came  the  fateful  night 
— June  4.  Would  the  clinic  be  a 
success?  It  was.  The  500-shot 
supply  of  vaccine  ran  out  with 
1,000  persons  still  in  line. 

Then  the  dam  broke.  Clinic 
after  clinic  was  set  up.  Some 
were  sponsored  by  service  clubs. 
Others  by  political  groups.  Some 
by  individuals.  Some  were  free 
and  none  charged  more  than  $1 
per  shot. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  some 
80  clinics  had  been  organized. 
The  record  for  a  single  session 
is  4.825  inoculations. 

At  first  the  tumouts  at  the 
clinics  was  confined  mainly  to 
children.  But  with  the  death  of 
polio’s  first  victim  of  the  season, 
a  25-year-old  engineer,  the 
adults  started  getting  in  line. 

The  engineer’s  parents  re¬ 
vealed  that  their  son  refused 
to  take  polio  shots  because 
“that’s  kid  stuff.” 

By  mid-July  the  campaign  en¬ 
countered  its  first  real  road¬ 
block — a  shortage  of  vaccine. 

The  Press  went  to  work  again 
and  tracked  down  a  supply  of 
vaccine  at  the  Naval  Supply 
Depot  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.  After 
a  series  of  calls  to  the  Penta¬ 
gon,  arrangements  were  made 
for  a  plane  to  fly  9,000  extra 
shots  to  Pittsburgh  to  keep  the 
clinics  going  until  drug  firms 
can  fill  the  flood  of  orders. 


Cowles  Tells  l‘F 


Puerto  Rico 


Daily  Plans 


City  Editor  Lawrence  Fagan 


Texas  House 
Kills  Tax  on 
Newspapers 


Austin,  Tex. 
The  Texas  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  at  its  current  called 
session  resoundingly  killed  an 


San  Francisco  i 
The  announcement  of  a  move  j 
to  establish  a  newspaper  in 
Puerto  Rico  is  based  on  the  con¬ 
viction  that  there  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  providing  the  Common¬ 
wealth  with  an  English-langu¬ 
age  press,  Gardner  Cowles  ex¬ 
plained  on  a  visit  here  this  week. 

Other  than  this  belief  and  the 
selection  of  next  fall  as  the 
starting  time  with  William  J. 
Doi-villier  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  plans  “have  not  been 
made  at  all,”  Mr.  Cowles  said. 

One-third  of  the  common¬ 
wealth’s  2,300,000  residents  read 
and  speak  English,  he  explained. 
No  major  Puerto  Rican  paper 
prints  in  English  or  has  sec¬ 
tions  in  English,  he  advised. 

Mr.  Cowles,  president  of  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Tribune  and  of  Look  maga¬ 
zine,  tossed  aside  a  suggestion 
that  the  Puei*to  Rican  move 
might  be  a  foreninner  of  entry 
into  other  areas,  such  as  the  two 
new  states.  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
have  some  fine  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties,  he  observed. 


Experienced  Newsman 


Mr.  Dorvillier,  who  has  been 


amendment  to  a  tax  bill  which  named  editor  and  publisher  of 
would  have  levied  heavy  duties  the  Puerto  Rican  paper,  is  an  ex¬ 


on  newspaper  circulation  and  perienced  newspapennan 


advertising. 

The  amendment  offered  by 


has  been  publishing  a  weekly 
newsletter  directed  principally 


Repr.  W.  A.  Stroman  of  San  to  U.  S.  mainland  busines.smen, 
Angelo  proposed  a  one-cent  per  Mr.  Cowles  said. 


copy  tax  on  each  paper  selling  Foi-merly,  Mr.  Dorvillier  was 


at  5  to  15  cents,  and  2  cents  with  the  San  Juan  (P.  R.)  El 
on  papers  selling  over  15  cents;  Mundo.  His  service  included  duty 


also  a  50  percent  gross  tax  on  as  Washington  correspondent  as 
the  amount  charged  for  adver-  well  as  in  San  Juan. 


tising  above  the  established 
commercial  rate  of  the  newspa¬ 
per. 


Wide  Margin 


The  House  killed  this  amend¬ 
ment  by  a  vote  of  103  to  28. 


Detroit  Retailers 
Get  Zoned  Editions 

Zoned  circulation  editions  will 


Another  amendment  offered  be  available  to  r^etail  advertisers 
to  the  tax  bill  which  would  have  the  Sunday  Free  Press,  efiec- 


affected  newspaper  companies,  tive  Sunday,  Augrust  30,  Rol^rt 
and  which  also  was  killed,  was  Wheeler,  advertising  director, 


the  proposal  by  Repr.  Jerry 
Sadler  of  Percilla  to  levy  a  one 
percent  gross  receipts  tax  on 
all  business  firms. 


has  announced. 

“Rising  rates  and  the  tre 
mendous  growth  of  Sunday  cir¬ 
culations  have  made  it  difficult 


The  special  session’s  tax  bill  for  many  smaller,  neighborhood 
has  not  yet  been  adopted,  and  retailers  to  use  metropolitan 


after  the  House  rejected  the  Sunday  newspapers  in  the  De¬ 
joint  conference  report  new  con-  troit  market,”  Mr.  Wheeler  said. 


ferees  were  appointed.  They  “Now,  retailers  may  pin-point 
have  announced  the  changes  their  advertising  in  their  own 


they  propose  to  make  in  the  re-  trading  areas  and  take  advan- 
jected  bill.  Their  proposal  does  tage  of  new,  lower  rates  which 


not  include  any  newspaper  tax.  zoning  makes  practical.” 
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s  ‘Foamed’  Press  Gets 
•  ‘j  Cooperation  Promise 


Improved  arrangements  for 
handling  the  press  at  all  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  are  in  prospect  as  a 
result  of  complaints  by  three 
press  groups  that  foam  was 
hosed  on  reporters  by  security 
officers  after  an  emergency  land¬ 
ing  of  a  jet  plane  at  New  York 
International  Airport  July  11. 

Representatives  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Reporters  Association  of 
New  York  City,  New  York  Press 
Photographers  Association  and 
the  Radio  -  Newsreel  -  Television 
Working  Press  Association  met 
July  15  with  executives  of  the 
Port  Authority.  The  Port  Au¬ 
thority  maintained  that  the 
press  was  not  purposely  doused 
with  foam. 

All  in  the  conference  agreed 
to  work  on  new  emergency  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  press  to  follow. 
Fact  sheets  and  maps  are  to  be 
issued  by  the  Port  Authority  to 
all  new’spapers  and  radio-TV 
stations,  showing  a  point  at  each 
facility  where  the  press  will 
gather  for  briefings  and  for 
transportation,  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Port  Authority,  to  the 
scene  of  an  emergency. 

Definite  and  direct  assurance 
was  given  the  press  representa¬ 
tives  that  working  press  police 
cards  will  be  recognized.  Press 
representatives  will  meet  some¬ 
time  next  week  at  New  York 
International  Airport  to  inspect 
various  areas  as  pooling  or 
rallying  points  for  the  press. 

It  was  explained  that  when  a 
city  desk  sometimes  assigns  a 
city  reporter  to  the  airport  and 
he  becomes  lost,  especially  in  an 
emergency. 

The  press  representatives  in¬ 
formed  the  PA  leaders  that  only 
policy-making  executives  of  the 
news  organizations  could  discuss 
with  them  a  suggestion  that 
news  of  an  impending  emer¬ 
gency  plane  landing  not  be 
broadcast  until  after  the  plane 
actually  lands  to  prevent  un- 
®anageable  crowds  from  flock¬ 
ing  to  an  airport. 

In  a  two-hour  press  confer¬ 
ence  Monday,  Austin  J.  Tobin, 
executive  director  of  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority,  said 
charges  of  reporters  that  PA 
s^urity  officers  acted  in  a  vin¬ 
dictive  way  against  the  press 
simply  were  incredible. 

He  said  that  after  the  plane 
landed  and  its  passengers  and 
^  crew  were  taken  to  the  terminal 
'  building  4,000  persons  crowded 
onto  the  runway  near  the  plane. 
He  said  that  for  15  minutes  a 
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loudspeaker  was  used  to  tell  the 
crowd,  including  reporters,  of 
the  danger  of  exploding  tires  on 
the  jet  plane,  smoking  at  places. 

Warning  Given 

Police,  Mr.  Tobin  said,  pushed 
the  crowd  back  about  seven 
times,  but  some  kept  going 
around  the  ends  of  the  police 
line.  He  said  everyone  was  in¬ 
formed  that  more  foam  was  to 
be  poured  to  protect  the  plane 
from  fire  and  to  drive  back  the 
crowd  and  thus  protect  it. 

Mr.  Tobin  readily  admitted 
police  could  not  keep  crowds 
out  of  the  airport,  which  has 
a  perimeter  of  18  miles,  when 
50,000  thrill-seekers  descended 
upon  it  after  news  was  broad¬ 
cast  that  an  emergency  land¬ 
ing  was  to  be  made  within  a  few 
hours. 

“It’s  a  matter  for  the  free 
press  to  decide  when  it  should 
or  should  not  broadcast  that  an 
emergency  is  impending  in  two 
or  three  hours,”  said  Mr.  Tobin. 
“If  you  feel  it’s  your  function 
to  do  so,  we  cannot  control  the 
crowds.” 

He  suggested  that  the  press 
might  voluntarily  practice  self- 
discipline  and  have  an  under¬ 
standing  not  to  broadcast  news 
of  an  emergency  landing  until 
the  plane  gets  down. 

“I  suggest  that  the  press 
should  consider  whether  to 
broadcast  there  might  be  a 
holocaust,”  he  said.  “It’s  for  you 
to  decide.” 

Like  Pearl  Harbor 

“The  press  was  sprayed  with 
foam  deliberately,”  Gabriel 
Pressman,  president  of  the  Ra- 
dio-Newsreel-TV  Working  Press 
Association,  told  Mr.  Tobin.  “It 
was  like  a  sneak  attack  by  the 
Japs  at  Pearl  Harbor.” 

“It’s  just  impossible  that  Port 
Authority  personnel  were  vin¬ 
dictive  toward  the  press,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Tobin.  “It  is  incredible 
that  security  officers  sprayed  the 
press  deliberately.” 

3  Groups  Protest 

Lt.  William  Munster,  New 
York  International  Airport  sen¬ 
ior  officer  in  charge  of  security, 
declared  there  was  no  inten¬ 
tion  to  single  out  the  press  in 
moving  the  crow’d  back  out  of 
danger.  He  said  he  had  ex¬ 
plained  to  Mr.  Pressman  person¬ 
ally  why  there  was  danger  of 
a  delayed  tire  explosion  and 
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that  the  TV  man  replied:  “It’s 
my  job  to  take  chances.” 

Three  press  organizations  sent 
this  telegrram  of  protest  to  Mr. 
Tobin  soon  after  the  incident: 

“We  consider  disgraceful  the 
action  of  the  Port  Authority 
personnel  in  turning  foam  hoses 
on  reporters,  photographers  and 
cameramen  during  the  coverage 
of  the  emergency  landing  of  the 
Pan  American  jet  this  moming. 

“It  damaged  expensive  equip¬ 
ment  and  clothing.  It  was  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  harass 
working  newsmen  who  were  try¬ 
ing,  under  difficult  conditions, 
to  do  their  jobs.  We  request  as¬ 
surance  that  it  will  never  hap¬ 
pen  again.” 

The  telegram  was  signed  by 
Tom  Zumbo,  president,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  O’Neill,  chairman  of  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press  Commit¬ 
tee,  Newspaper  Reporters  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  City;  Ted 
Kell,  president.  New  York  Press 
Photographers  Association;  Ga¬ 
briel  Pressman,  president,  Ra- 
dio-Newsreel-TV  Working  Press 
Association. 

Lee  K.  Jaffe,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority,  sent  this  tele- 
gi’am  in  reply: 

“Following  the  landing  of  the 
aircraft,  the  area  of  the  runway 
w’hich  it  occupied,  was  declared 
by  our  security  and  operations 
personnel  to  be  unsafe  for  occu¬ 
pancy  by  anyone  not  involved  in 
protecting  and  inspecting  the 
plane.  A  major  security  and 
safety  problem  developed  as  a 
result  of  4,000  sightseers  rush¬ 
ing  onto  the  runway  and  around 
the  craft.  The  engines  were 
smoking,  parts  of  the  plane  de¬ 
veloped  clouds  of  smoke  and 
sparks  and  it  was  still  not  con¬ 
sidered  out  of  danger.  A  decision 
was  made  to  lay  more  foam  in 
the  immediate  area  of  the  plane 
and  to  obtain  compliance  with 
police  efforts  to  clear  the  run¬ 
way. 

Oflirer  Warns  Crowd 

“An  officer  therefore  moved 
about  the  crowd  for  some  fifteen 
minutes  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
loudspeaker  warned  that  more 
foam  was  to  be  laid  and  that 
anyone  who  did  not  leave  the 
danger  zone  adjacent  to  the  air¬ 
craft  would  be  caught  in  the 
spray.  No  attention  was  paid  to 
this  urgent  and  repeated  warn¬ 
ing  and  request  for  removal 
from  the  runway.  It  is  regretted 
that  there  was  among  these  4,- 
000  sightseers  some  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press  even  if  any 
action  taken  by  our  personnel 
was  in  the  interest  of  their  own 
safety.  You  are,  of  course,  aware 
from  previous  coverage  of  ac¬ 
cidents  and  all  other  airport 
stories  that  the  Port  Authority 


HARRY  LIPPMAN  of  AP  runs 
away  from  foam  squirfers. 

provides  the  most  extensive  co¬ 
operation  possible.  At  all  previ¬ 
ous  times  there  also  has  been 
the  utmost  cooperation  by  the 
press  in  situations  requiring  ob¬ 
servance  of  safety  procedures. 
Thus,  last  night,  there  was  a 
prior  agreement  l^tween  the  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  in 
the  press  room  at  the  airport 
and  me  with  respect  to  their 
observance  of  security  arrange¬ 
ments  at  the  landing  scene.  As 
with  one  voice,  all  agreed  to 
cooperate  in  a  difficult  situation 
before  they  were  transported  by 
our  radio  car  to  the  field  to  cover 
their  story.  Mr.  Tobin  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  meet  with  you 
Wednesday  to  discuss  the  issues 
raised  by  your  telegram.” 


Governor  Talks 
Of  Starting  Papers 

WiNNFIELD,  La. 

Gov.  Earl  K.  Long  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  told  newsmen  here  this  week 
he  plans  to  establish  “people’s 
papers”  to  compete  against  the 
Alexandria  Town  Talk  and  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Pirayune. 

The  Governor,  beginning  a 
vacation  jaunt  to  Texas,  apolo¬ 
gized  for  his  bodyguard  being 
rough  on  some  newsmen,  “I 
probably  got  nutty  and  said 
some  things  I  shouldn’t  have,” 
he  said  in  a  statement. 


On  Parade  Staff 

Harold  Landon,  formerly  with 
the  American  Weekly,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Parade  maga¬ 
zine  as  production  editor. 


Cuddy  Sports  Crown 
For  Kingmaker  Coup 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Jack  Cuddy,  veteran  boxing 
editor  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  and  a  former  profes¬ 
sional  boxer  himself,  is  the  king¬ 
maker  who  first  suggested  Inge- 
mar  Johansson  as  a  likely  can¬ 
didate  for  the  world  heavy¬ 
weight  throne. 

Bill  Rosensohn,  promoter  of 
the  “coronation”  June  26  in 
which  King  Inge  of  Sweden  took 
the  crown  from  Floyd  Patter¬ 
son  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  is  quoted 
by  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun  sports  columnist  Joe  Wil¬ 
liams  as  making  this  acknowl¬ 
edgement  of  Kingmaker  Cuddy’s 
sceptre-waving  role: 

“This  is  in  Los  Angeles  last 
August,  the  day  before  the  Pat¬ 
terson-Cut  ’N’  Shoot  thing,  and 
I  know  it’s  got  to  lay  the  big¬ 
gest  egg  this  side  of  the  ptero¬ 
dactyl. 

Johansson  Tip 

“I  still  got  Patterson  for  an¬ 
other  match  but  who  can  I  put 
in  with  that  can  bail  me  out? 
I’m  doing  a  steady  brood  at 
breakfast  when  Cuddy  gives  me 
the  best  tip  I’ve  ever  got.  It’s 
about  Johansson  who’s  going  to 
fight  Eddie  Machen  in  a  couple 
of  weeks. 

“  ‘This  guy’s  a  puncher  and 
he’s  liable  to  stop  Machen.  If 
he  wins  big,  you’re  in  business. 
If  he  don’t,  so  what?  You’re 
dying  as  it  is.’ 

“Frankly,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
Jack,  the  idea  would  never  have 
occurred  to  me.” 

To  this  acknowledgment  was 
added  Mr.  Williams’  own  acco¬ 
lade: 

“Mr.  Cuddy  is  one  of  the  top 
pros  of  our  business,  and  as  a 
long-time  member  of  the  UPI 
varsity  has  seen  more  blood 
shed  in  boxing  abattoirs  the  na¬ 
tion  over  than  the  Butcher  of 
Buchenwald,  in  spite  of  which  he 
remains  his  same  old  lovable, 
unaffected,  choleric,  irascible 
self.” 

By  coincidence,  this  tribute  to 
a  comrade-at-ringside  was  pub¬ 
lished  the  very  hour  an  E&P 
reporter  was  interviewing  Mr. 
Cuddy. 

“I  was  very  surprised  at  the 
outcome  of  the  fight,”  remarked 
Jack  Cuddy.  “Although  he 
knocked  out  Machen  with  ter¬ 
rific  punches  in  151  rounds  of 
sparring  over  here  he  never 
scored  a  single  knockout.  I  be¬ 
gan  to  wonder  if  I  was  wrong. 


He  said  he  held  back  his  right 
to  spare  his  sparring  partners.” 

Return  Match 

What’s  the  outlook  for  the 
September  return  match? 

“It  will  be  a  big  betting  fight 
and  sportsmen  now  are  quoting 
even  money  or  Patterson  as 
favorite.  It’s  hard  to  forget 
what  Johansson  did  but  I  would 
not  venture  a  forecast.  The  in¬ 
terest  is  there  and  it  will  be  a 
tremendous  fight.  Americans  are 
suspicious  of  foreign  heavy¬ 
weights.” 

Jack  Cuddy  grew  up  at  Tono- 
pah,  Nev.,  a  silver  camp  with 
few  sports  other  than  boxing. 
At  15  years  of  age,  he  already 
was  a  professional  lightweight 
fighter  in  the  camps  and  towns 
of  Nevada  and  California.  He 
went  to  Stanford  University  and 
paid  his  bills  by  ringing  door¬ 
bells  with  circulation  crews  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

He  got  into  the  writing  end 
of  newspaper  work  as  a  cub 
for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal  in  1922  and  subsequently 
worked  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News,  the  old  Miami  Tribune, 
and  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item-Tribune  and  for  a  time 
was  a  partner  in  a  publicity 
bureau  in  Miami.  He  became 
night  bureau  manager  for  the 
United  Press  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
in  1926.  He  worked  for  the 
Foreign  Department,  handling 
news  for  Latin  America  in  1928 
and  got  into  sports  coverage  in 
1932  and  has  been  back  with 
boxing  since. 

Biggest  Thrill 

“The  most  thrilling  fight  I 
ever  saw  was  the  first  Rocky 
Marciano-Jersey  Joe  Walcott 
fight  at  Philadelphia,  in  which 
Rocky  won  the  title,”  Jack  re¬ 
called. 

The  colorful  and  knowing  UPI 
boxing  editor  believes  Jack 
Dempsey  was  the  best  boxer  he 
ever  saw  in  action. 

“I  saw  Dempsey  fight  in  To- 
nopah  and  Gold  Field,  Nev.,  in 
1915  and  he  worked  in  gymns 
where  I  was,”  he  recalled  with 
warm  admiration.  “He  was  a 
light-heavy  then.  I  saw  him 
fight  Jack  Sharkey  in  New 
York.  I’m  sure  he  would  have 
knocked  out  Joe  Louis  in  two 
or  three  rounds.  He  had  a  style 


a  wheelbarrow  loaded  with  40 1 
pounds  of  ore  640  miles,  partf 
of  which  were  across  a  desert,  f 
to  San  Francisco  and  return  i 
When  a  bunch  of  argument- i 
ive  Marines  challenged  him  hr 
Jack  Dempsey’s  restaurant  to  I 
come  outside  for  a  fight,  he  went  ♦ 
back  into  Dempsey’s  office  andi 
came  back  with  Dempsey  andi 
two  fighter  pals,  who  happened  i 
to  be  calling  on  him,  James  I 
Braddock  and  Gene  Tunney.l 
“Never  mind,”  said  one  of  the  I 
belligerent  Marines,  who  hastily! 
retreated,  perhaps  to  the  halls  | 
of  Montezuma.  f 

At  ringside,  balding,  pudgy  | 
Cuddy  can  be  identified  by  his  I 
CALLED  THE  TURN — Jack  Cuddy,  omnipresent  cigar  and  his  neir-L 
credited  with  the  idea  of  matching  ous  habit  of  constantly  pushing  | 
Ingemar  Johansson  with  Floyd  Pat-  ^jg  sleeves  during  ring  bat-| 
terson,  works  at  ringside  that  |.jgg  jjg  once  broke  his  cieari 


fateful — and  rainy — night. 


addiction  by  riding  a  bus 


of  bobbing  and  weaving  and  he  Settle.  He  soon 

had  a  punch,  a  great  left  hook,  backslid  from  his  ingeniously- 
The  proof  can  be  found  in  fat  contrived  conversion  Hes  a 
Tony  Galento’s  fight  with  Louis,  two-desk  man  and  keeps  big 
Galento,  who  was  an  upright  cigars  fired  at  each  desk  When 


fighter,  imitated  Dempsey’s  bob- 


interviewed  at  the  office  he  was 


and-we’ave  style  and  had  Louis  wearing  a  smoking  jacket  with 
reeling  around  the  ring  with  left  satin  lapels, 
hooks  in  the  first  round  and  had  But  he  broke  the  habit  of  so- 
him  on  the  floor  in  the  third,  cial  drinking  and  has  not  had 
Galento  was  fat  and  had  to  an  intoxicating  drink  in  five 
come  up  for  air  in  the  fourth  years. 


and  got  knocked  out.” 


TV  Helped  ahead  of  the  ga 

Jack  Cuddy  believes  television  game  of  boxing, 
has  increased  readership  for 

boxing  news  because  viewers  i  c  • 

want  to  see  what  the  newspa-  Loan  Shark  Series 
pers  say  about  fights  they  see.  Receives  SDX  Prize 
“TV  has  stimulated  interest 
in  boxing  but  it  has  got  people  .  .  . 


One  habit  he’s  never  likely 
to  break  is  that  of  keeping 
ahead  of  the  game  —  the  great 


Fort  Worth,  Tei 
A  new  investigative  reporting 


psychologically  conditioned  so  sponsored  by  Sigma 

ey  (m  w  an  o  pay  se  Chi  here  has  been  won  by  I 

lesser  fighters  when  they  can 

"tv,  iTTk  ’  A  ^  i  Winner  of  the  $100  first  prize 
“The  small  clubs  are  dying  out  .  ,  ^  ,  Williams 

and  it’s  difficult  to  get  a  boy  .  V .J 

along  from  amateur  to  profes-  ^  \  sjonate 

sional.  The  Golden  Gloves  and  Texas  oan  sharks.  House-Smte 
the  Olympics  train  many  ama-  leg's  ative  committ^  memkn 

teurs  who  become  professionals.  Si. 

Pay  TV  would  be  great  for  box-  The  stories  hel^  bring 

about  filmg  of  more  than  3W 
„  injunction  suits  against  loan 
As  boxing  editor  Jack  handles  ^  Texas  Atty.  Gen.  Will 

news  of  matches  from  Bombay 

to  North  Africa.  Second  prize  was  shared  by 

Leo  H.  Peterson,  UPI  sports  Carl  Freund  of  the  Press  and 
editor,  was  asked  about  some  Harley  Pershing  of  the  Fort 


of  the  more  colorful  incidents  Worth  Star-Telegram.  Both 
in  Cuddy’s  nonsuch  saga.  covered  a  gravel  shortage  which 

Rope-Walking  Daredevil  l^*  ^ 

It  seems  that  Jack  helped  pay 


sioner. 

It  seems  that  Jack  helped  pay  The  Fort  Worth  chapter  of 
his  Stanford  tuition  by  serving  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award^  more 


as  an  animal  trainer  and  by  than  $1,500  in  prizes.  Other 
tight  rope  walking.  He  once  was  winners: 

ready  to  try  for  the  world’s  Spot  news  —  Elston  Biwlcs, 
rope-walking  record  by  saunter-  Star-Telegram;  Features — Seth 
ing  out  on  a  rope  stretched  14-  Kantor.  Press;  Editorials — W. 
stories  above  a  Denver  street  R.  Humphrey,  Press;  Sports— 
but  it  swayed  so  much  the  au-  Jom  Tr inkle,  Star-Telegram: 
thorities  ordered  the  daredevil  News  photos  —  George  Smith, ' 


to  cease  and  desist. 


Star-Telegram;  Sports  photos— 


On  a  bet.  Jack  once  rolled  A1  Panzera,  Star-Telegram. 
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Can  Agencies  Keep  ‘Control’ 
Of  Television  Programs? 


Networks  Are  Taking  Charge, 
FCC  Hearing  Demonstrates 


Can  agencies  continue  to  keep 
control  of  TV  programs,  justify¬ 
ing  their  15%  commission  on 
talent  as  well  as  time? 

This  question  came  to  the 
forefront  during  closing  hours  of 
the  hearing  on  network  program 
selection  held  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in 
New  York  last  week. 

In  Elditorial  Chair 

This  coming  fall  season  the 
networks  are  becoming  more 
firmly  fixed  than  ever  in  the 
editorial  chair.  Some  of  the  10 
top  agency  executives  testifying 
as  witnesses  called  current  net¬ 
work  attitudes  “arbitrary.”  They 
are  telling  advertisers  what  will 
be  put  on  the  air  as  well  as  when. 

Executives  of  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  whose 
"Firestone  Hour”  is  off  the  air 
as  one  of  the  first  casualties  of 
the  new  network  attitude,  will 
testify  at  a  continuation  of  the 
FCC  hearing  in  Washington, 

July  21.  The  same  chief  exam¬ 
iner,  John  D.  Cunningham,  will 
preside. 

In  general  the  agency  execu¬ 
tives  testifying  in  New  York 
agreed  that  the  TV  schedules 
for  Fall  of  1959  and  1960  were 
closed  sooner  than  usual.  Some 
said  in  February;  others  in 
April  or  May.  At  any  rate,  68% 
of  prime  time  was  offered  to 
advertisers  as  what  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  “accomplished  facts” 
on  a  “take-it-or-leave-it”  basis. 

Agencies  can  buy  time  but  will 
have  little  or  no  control  over  the 
programs  which  will  be  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  networks. 

Hour-Long  Shows 

Specifically,  what  has  happen¬ 
ed,  as  testifi^  to  by  Peter  G. 

Levathes,  Young  &  Rubicam, 
is  that,  in  addition  to  some  half- 
hour  shows  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  three  networks  and  used 
for  alternate  week  commercials 
by  advertisers,  there  will  be  33 
hour-long  shows  on  prime  time 
either  network  owned  or  con¬ 
trolled.  There  will  be  six  minutes 
for  sale  to  as  many  as  six  ad¬ 
vertisers — “take-it-or-leave-it.” 

“That  is  the  largest  number 
we  have  ever  had,”  Mr.  Levathes 
said. 

Q:  These  shows  were  placed 
editor  8C  publisher  for  July  18,  1959 


on  prime  time  prior  to  sale? 

A:  Yes. 

Q :  How  much  further  can  this 
type  of  program  scheduling  go? 

A :  It  could  go  too  far.  It 
could  reach  the  point  where  it 
would  move  right  across  the  en¬ 
tire  schedule  of  prime  time.  Then 
we  would  have  run-of-schedule 
television.  We  would  buy  a  piece 
of  time  in  much  the  same  way 
as  we  buy  pages  in  the  maga¬ 
zines. 

Q:  Do  you  think  it  represents 
a  trend? 

A:  I  hope  it  isn’t  a  trend  for 
more  than  this  coming  season, 
because  I  think  advertisers 
should  get  more  than  just  a  piece 
of  time.  Run-of-schedule  adver¬ 
tising  on  TV  would  deprive  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  many  important 
values.” 

Where  Responsibility  Rests 

Ashbrook  P.  Bryant  and 
James  Tierney,  counsel  for  the 
FCC’s  broadcast  bureau,  were 
seeking  to  determine  where  pro¬ 
gramming  responsibility  should 
rest.  Present  law  places  respon¬ 
sibility  with  local  stations.  The 
realism  of  that  statute  is  under 
question. 

The  lawyers  led  10  top  agency 
executives  along  the  same  road 
of  questioning.  After  establish¬ 
ing  their  positions  in  the  indus¬ 


try,  queries  concerned  just  how 
much  influence  agencies  had  over 
programs  before  and  after  they 
were  put  on  the  air. 

No  mention  was  made  during 
the  hearing  of  the  commissions 
paid  agencies  for  time  and 
talent.  But  outside  hearing 
rooms  agencies  long  have  been 
pointing  to  all  they  do  for  pro¬ 
grams  clients  sponsor  to  justify 
the  double-take  in  pay. 

Under  FCC  questioning  most 
of  the  experts  claimed  manifold 
duties,  beginning  with  the  script 
and  extending  right  through 
production.  “Program  comtabil- 
ity”  was  an  expression  often 
used.  It  was  defined  as  “pro¬ 
viding  the  right  climate  to  pro¬ 
mote  products.” 

Robert  L.  Foreman,  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
frankly  described  TV  as  the 
only  major  advertising  medium 
over  which  advertisers  and  their 
agents  have  any  control.  Mr. 
Levathes  told  of  Y&R’s  vice- 
president  and  director  in  Holly¬ 
wood  who  supervises  programs 
produced  in  that  area  by  inde¬ 
pendent  packagers. 

“Our  production  supervisors 
are  equipped  and  actually  do 
many  things  of  a  creative  na¬ 
ture  from  the  inception  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  idea  right  through  until  it 
comes  off  the  network,”  Mr. 
Levathes  said. 

Controversies  Eschewed 

WThen  asked  for  an  example 
of  what  kind  of  things  are  cut 
from  shows,  Mr.  Levathes  said 


Agencies  Place  Half-Billion 
In  Network  TV  Advertising 

Ten  agency  TV  executives  testifying  at  the  FCC  hearing 
on  network  program  selection  in  New  York  place  a  total 
of  $582,000,000  in  round  numbers  in  that  advertising  medium 
annually.  Here’s  how  it  adds  up  by  their  sworn  testimony: 

C.  Terence  Clyne,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc . $100,000,000 

Robert  L.  Foreman,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn  .  $  60,000,000 

Dan  Seymour,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co . $  80,000,000 

Peter  Levathes,  Young  &  Rubicam .  $  70,000,000 

Richard  A.  R.  Pinkham,  Ted  Bates  &  Co . $100,000,000 

John  B.  Cunningham,  Cunningham  &  Walsh  . .  $  20,000,000 

Philip  H.  Cohen,  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 

Bayles  .  $  32,000,000 

Thomas  J.  McDermot,  Benton  &  Bowles .  $  55,000,000 

Lewis  H.  Titterton,  Compton  Advertising .  $  25,000,000 

Nicholas  E.  Keesely,  Lennen  &  Newell .  $  40,000,000 


it  would  not  be  suitable,  for 
instance,  for  any  program  spon¬ 
sored  by  a  food  company  to  deal 
with  cannibalism  or  food  poison¬ 
ing. 

Q :  Would  you  normally  recom¬ 
mend  a  program  dealing  with 
controversial  issues? 

A:  We  would  be  reluctant  to 
recommend  the  use  of  a  political 
issue  or  other  similar  matters 
covered  by  the  press.  We  don’t 
think  an  entertainment  medium 
is  the  proper  place  for  them  to 
take  place.  They  can  be  dealt 
with  elsewhere.  It  creates  many 
problems  to  mix  controversy 
with  entertainment. 

Like  other  witnesses,  Mr. 
Levathes  said  sponsors  were 
quickly  influenced  by  criticism 
or  a  small  amount  of  mail  from 
the  public. 

“It  is  very  rare  a  show  receives 
unanimous  acceptance,”  he  said. 
“With  all  the  care  we  use  it  is 
difficult  to  please  everyone. 

“Our  object  is  to  please  as 
many  people  as  possible.” 

Last-Hour  Change 

Reaching  this  point  in  the  line 
of  questioning,  Nicolas  E.  Keese¬ 
ly,  Lennen  &  Newell,  told  of  how 
his  agency  was  able  at  the  last 
moment  to  cut  from  the  air  the 
use  of  gas  in  a  program  on  the 
Nuremberg  trials  sponsored  by 
a  gas  association  client.  The 
reference  was  to  the  gas  cham¬ 
bers  in  which  Jews  were  killed. 

“Even  though  it  was  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  gas,  it  would  have 
been  stupid  for  us  to  have  let 
that  mention  stay  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,”  Mr.  Keesely  said. 

Next  the  experts  were  asked 
to  look  back  to  the  1956-57  sea¬ 
son.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  some  difficulty  was  then 
exx)erienced  in  getting  on  the 
air.  With  only  two  networks, 
CBS  and  NBC,  demand  for  TV 
time  exceeded  supply. 

Mr.  Levathes  said  Y&R  had 
trouble  placing  the  Kaiser  Alum¬ 
inum  Hour  in  desired  time.  NBC 
was  looking  for  a  strong  pro¬ 
gram  to  compete  with  the  then 
popular  $64,000  question. 

Q:  Did  you  feel  that  NBC 
was  arbitrary. 

A:  Yes. 


Influence  Shows 

The  season  of  1958  and  1959 
eased  with  the  emergence  of 
ABC  as  a  third  network.  But 
once  again  the  networks  are 
having  their  say  in  the  program¬ 
ming  of  the  1959-1960  season. 
Mr.  Levathes  in  common  with 
other  witnesses  agreed  that  the 
hour-long  participating  pro¬ 
grams  diversified  risks  for 
large  advertisers  as  well  as  of¬ 
fering  them  a  chance  to  buy 
added  penetration.  The  flexibil- 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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‘IT  DOESN’T  ADD  UP’ 


Car  Dealers  Prefer 
TV  in  NBC  Survey 


4)  What  kind  of  national  ad-  In  stating  that  the  NBC  latest 
vertising  for  the  1959  (make  survey  “just  doesn’t  add  up  in 
sold)  seems  to  do  the  best  job  the  light  of  other  known  facts," 
of  pre-selling  the  prospect  and  Dr.  Hadley  cited  chapter  and 
making  your  sales  job  easier  verse  from  case  studies  in  the 
once  you  have  him  in  the  show-  Bureau’s  files  showing  that  auto 
room?  (Asked  of  dealers).  TV,  manufacturers  and  dealers 
64%;  newspaper,  27%;  maga-  swear  by  newspapers. 


zine,  17%. 


He  specifically  cited  American 


5)  What  kind  of  national  fac-  Motors  which  only  last  January 
Bv  Robert  B.  McIntyre  tory  advertising  do  you  think  credited  Rambler’s  heavy,  hard- 

would  be  the  most  effective  in  hitting  and  consistent  newspaper 

Sho™„  shoppers  and  auto-  with  dealers  4,361  with  shoppers  rre'^^^'^rple’ta^LuVTS 

mobile  dealers  continue  to  choose  in  these  dealers’  showi-ooms,  2,-  sale<5  fionirp*? 

TV  advertising  as  the  dominant  525  in-home  inteiwiews  with  the  ®  °  ."  “For  tJiio  Voacnn  ”  ak.,.. 


stimulus  for  new  car  sales,  and  general  public,  and  3,058  re- 
almost  three  out  of  four  dealers  inteiwiews  of  the  original  shop- 


TV,  71%;  newspaper,  45%; 
magazine,  25%. 


“For  this  reason,’’  Roy  Aber¬ 
nathy,  American  Motors  vice- 


uiiee  out  oi  lour  aeaiers  inxei-views  oi  tne  original  snop-  .  ...  president,  said  at  the  time,  “the 

select  TV  as  the  principal  ad-  pers,  conducted  in  April.  Di.  Coffin  said  that  suiwey  igrg -p^naner  nmirram  will  Ks. 

vertising  medium  for  Detroit’s  Intei-views  were  distributed  findings  show  that  viewers  of  imnortant  in 

forthcoming  compact  cars.  throughout  159  counties  in  41  auto-sponsored  TV  programs  more  imjwrtant  m 

These  highlights  from  “Auto  states,  in  large  and  small  cities,  “know  more,  like  more  and  buy  n 

Motives,’’  the  National  Broad-  iniral  and  urban  localities,  and  more.’’  He  added  that  28%  more 

casting  Company’s  fourth  an-  covered  16  domestic  auto  makes  viewers  than  non-viewers  of  the  Cionfusion  Studies 

nual  study  of  auto  shoppers,  as  well  as  imports.  average  NBC  auto-sponsored  r»  xj  .ii 

buyers  and  dealers,  were  re-  Dr.  Coffin  emphasized  that  at  program  have  shopped  for  the  Dr.  Hadley  also  product 

vealed  this  week  by  Di-.  Thomas  no  time  during  the  interviews  niake  advertised  and  that  confusion  studies  of  media  made 

E.  Coffin,  director  of  research  was  any  connection  with  TV  or  viewers  of  NBC  auto-sponsored  by  the  Bureau  in  rwent  months, 

for  NBC.  NBC  implied,  “and  a  number  of  programs  tend  to  describe  the  The  results  shewed  that  people 

He  said  these  and  other  find-  methodological  checks  were  em-  sponsor’s  make  in  more  positive  become  confused  as  to  what  ad 

ings  had  already  been  presented  ployed  to  insure  an  unbiased  terms  than  do  non-viewers.  vertising  media  a  given  adver 

to  Detroit  car  makers  and  their  study.’’  Di*.  Coffin  also  revealed  that  ^iser  has  used  or  is  using, 

advertising  agencies,  and  that  54%  more  viewers  than  non-  For  example,  in  1958  Adolph’s 

they  had  been  “well  received.”  Questions  &  Answers  viewers  rate  the  sponsor’s  make  Meat  Tenderizer  wasn’t  using 


Dr.  Coffin  also  revealed  that  ^iser  has  used  or  is  using. 

%  more  viewers  than  non-  For  example,  in  1958  Adolph’s 


Hadley  Comments 
Dr.  Howard  D.  Hadley,  re- 


54%  more  viewers  than  non-  r  or  example,  in  1958  Adolph’s 
Questions  &  Answers  viewers  rate  the  sponsor’s  make  Meat  Tenderizer  wasn’t  using 

Following  are  questions  and  as  “one  of  the  best”  cars,  and  TV  and  was  spending  a  small 
findings  of  the  NBC  study:  that  share  of  sales  for  the  aver-  part  of  its  budget  in  magazines. 


search  vicepresident  of  the  Bu-  advert^^n?  ^stan^d  higher  among  viewers  of  his  pro-  said  they  had  seen  the  ads  in 

reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  stronelv  in  vour  mind’  TAsked  P^’am  than  among  non-viewers,  magazines,  and  12%  said  they 
asked  to  comment  on  the  NBC  t  had  seen  the  Adolph  commercials 

shoppers).  TV,  60%;  maga-  .  „„  TV. 


that  share  of  sales  for  the  aver-  part  of  its  budget  in  magazines, 
age  NBC  advertiser  is  35%  Yet  39%  of  the  people  queried 


study,  said  it  “just  doesn’t  add  zi^e,  21%;  newspapers,  13%.  "  . 

known  dominance  in  this  area,”  A  new  element  in  t 

iroir  finHino-c  r.f  tVio  Coffin  Said,  “has  been  con-  buyers’  a..i  dealers’ 

^  sistent  in  each  of  the  four  NBC  toward  small  domesti 
directly  pertaining  to  news-  ti„  4.u„  piim  cars,  were  studi( 


A  New  Element 


A  new  element  in  the  survey. 


papers  were: 


sistent  in  each  of  the  four  NBC  toward  small  domestic  and  for- 
surv'eys.”  He  recalled  the  re-  eign  cars,  were  studied.  All  in- 


surveys."  He  recalled  the  re-  ei>xn  cats,  wcic  blumicu. 
suits  of  this  question  in  pre-  teiwiewed  shoppers  were  shown 


I  on  TV. 

e  survey,  “Champion  Spark  Plugs  is  an 
attitudes  other  typical  case,”  Dr.  Hadley 
and  for-  said.  “They  spent  their  ad  money 
1.  All  in-  'o  magazines,  yet  33%  of 

re  shown  the  people  surveyed  said  they 


1)  More  auto  shoppers  report  ,,  ...Jl  '  „  rimtntvme  illustration  of  a  the  Champion  commer 

ir'  + _ _ 4.  „4.  •  vious  years  as  follows:  1956 —  a  piototyiie  iiiusiiation  oi  a  4.1 _ i,„. 


TV  stands  out  strongly  in  their 
minds  than  name  newspaper  or 
magazine  advertising  combined. 


And,  in  drawing  people  to  look  it’'"  ’ 


at  a  certain  make  of  car,  TV 


leads  newspapers  by  2*.4-to-i  and 


TV,  61%  ;  magazine,  22% ;  news-  compact  car,  which  was  de¬ 
paper,  17%.  1957 — TV,  61%;  scribed  to  half  the  sample  as  “a 
magazine,  19%  ;  newspaper  12%.  oew  small  American-made  car 
1958  —  TV,  64%;  magazine,  and  to  the  other  half  as  “a  new 


small  foreign  car.’' 


cials  on  TV.  Actually,  they  had 
confused  Champion  with  A.  C. 
Spark  Plugs  which  was  using 
TV.” 

Dr.  Hadley  said  Psychological 


2)  What  kind  of  advertising  Shown  a  list  of  objectives,  the  Corp.,  at  the  request  of 


21  67 of^dealprifhplipvp  TV  did  the  most  to  get  you  interested  shoppers  were  asked  which  best  Buceau,  recently  ask^  2,000 
i«!  thf»  mn«t  pfffwtivo  rrxvHiiTvi  fnv  looking  at  a  (make  shopped)  ?  expressed  their  opinion  of  the  persons  what  they  wanted  most 
attractiTUT  riiqtnmprc  t/i  sVir>w  TV,  46%  ;  magazine,  17% ;  news-  new  small  car.  Results  show’ the  out  of  a  list  of  19  products  and 
attracting  customers  to  show-  j2%  hiirp-pst  notential  advantage  of  seiwices  but  couldn’t  afford  to 

nrSelirtL^nrt^’duc^MoTeovp?  What ‘kind  of  national  ad-  th?U.  S^^  small  car  over  the  buy  at  the  time.  A  new  car  w-as 

71%  choose  TV  advertising  as  vertising  for  the  1959  (make  foreign  small  car  is  ease  of  get-  ® 

mort  pffpptivp  m  qpIUtio- sold)  do  you  feel  is  most  effec-  ting  service,  with  the  small  total  152  favoied  newspaper  ad 
of  the  new  compact  cars.  getting  people  to  visit  American  car  also  judged  as  133  named  TV,  and 

^  ’  your  showrooms?  (asked  of  more  comfortable,  a  better  trade-  12  bad  no  choice. 


3)  The  preference  for  TV  over 


12  had  no  choice. 

“In  no  case  was  TV  rated 


other  media  far  exceeds  the  ‘dealers).  TV,  67%:  newspaper,  in  value  and  more  car  for  the  no  oase  was  l  V  ratec 

r,  f  A.  34%:  maeazine.  16%.  monev.  higher  in  public  media  prefer 


actual  proportion  of  major  media  niagazine,  16% 

expenditures  allocated  to  TV.  4- Year  Findini 

Based  on  the  average  of  four 

media  preference  measui’es,  TV’s  “Again,”  Dr.  Coffi 


Newspaper  advertising  execu-  Hadley  said  “News 

tives  will  recall  NBC’s  second  ahead  in  all 


4-Year  Findings  tives  wilT  140^11  NBC’^  second  P^P^r 

Again,”  Dr.  Coffin  pointed  such  study  made  in  1957  which  ^ases. 


pi  cxcri  iiicciaui  CO.  a  v  o  --o - »  — -  - - -  -  -  -  T  x  t  j  x  4 

.share  of  mentions  is  60%.  Yet  out,  “the  four-year  trend  find-  claimed  shoppers  overwhelm-  Last  June,  a  suiwey  conducted 
only  35%  of  the  advertising  ^ngs  for  this  same  question  re-  ingly  associated  Buick  cars  with  ky  the  Dallas  office  of  the  Ford 
dollars  spent  by  the  auto  Indus-  voal  that  consistently  about  two  TV  advertising,  even  though  Dealer  Advertising  Fund  found 
try  in  major  media  is  allocated  out  of  three  dealers  state  that  Buick  had  not  used  the  medium  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
to  TV.  TV  is  the  most  effective  medium  for  three  months  prior  to  the  dealers  want  to  continue  the 

1 1  1 70  I  w-  ^  draw’  customers  into  the  show-  study.  NBC  pulled  out  these  heavy  use  of  newspapers  in  all 

,  n  er%i  s  room.”  He  cited  the  following  Buick  findings  and  “sold”  Buick  future  Ford  ad  .schedules  (E&P 

The  survey  was  conducted  for  figures:  1956 — TV,  59%;  maga-  and  its  agency,  McCann-Erick-  June  6,  page  24). 

NBC  by  R.  H.  Bruskin  Associ-  zine,  12%;  newspaper,  43%.  son  Inc.,  on  using  them.  This  is  nape  17  of  this  is.siie  for 

ates  during  February  and  1957 — TV,  59% ;  magazine,  6% ;  the  study  which  caused  the  story  on  dealer  satisfaction  with 
March,  1959.  Supervised  by  Dr.  newspaper,  33%.  1958  —  TV,  rumpus  betw’een  McCann  and  Buick’s  $3,000,000  “local  testi- 
Coffin,  the  survey  is  based  on  a  64%;  magazine,  6%;  newspaper,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  in  the  monial”  newspaper  campaign  in 
total  of  11,179  interviews — 1,235  32%.  fall  of  1958.  .35  markets). 


total  of  11,179  interviews — 1,235 


a  McL-ann  and  Buick’s  $3,000,000  “local  testi- 
dvertising  in  the  monial”  newspaper  campaign  in 
.35  markets). 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  18,  1959- 


Advertising  News 

SECTION 

Edited  by  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Buick’s  ‘Testimonial’ 
Drive  Pleases  Dealers 


Buick’s  $3,000,000  “local  testi¬ 
monial”  campaign  in  35  markets 
started  April  13  (E&P,  April  11, 
page  16)  has  ended  with  dealers 
“generally  pleased”  with  the  the  car.” 
effort,  Paul  Foley,  senior  vice- 
president  of  McCann-Erickson, 

Inc.,  agency  placing  the  copy, 
declared  this  week. 

Mr.  Foley  said  he  was  not  yet 
ready  to  talk  about  results  or 
future  plans.  Unconfirmed  re¬ 
ports  from  some  areas  said 
dealer  sales  jumped  17  to  42%. 

Editor  &  Publisher  this  week 
made  a  check  of  some  of  the 
markets  used.  Replies  evidenced 
that  the  newspapers  gave  strong 
merchandising  support  to  their 
local  dealers,  and  sales  increases 
were  noted. 


their  pictures  in  the  paper’,”  he 
said,  “told  us  that  their  friends 
mentioned  to  them  seeing  their 
picture  and  many  inquired  about 


This  dealer  said  the  campaign 
was  “a  great  sales  tool”  as  all 
were  satisfied  owners.  He  is  of 
the  belief  that  a  few  extra  sales 
will  be  made  through  the  per¬ 
sonal  testimonal  endorsement  of 
these  owners.” 

A  ‘First’ 


‘Ix)ved  Program’ 

Augie  Langefeld,  auto  editor, 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  said 
the  five  Buick  dealers  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  proper  “loved  the  program 
100%.” 

"Zone  Manager,  William  C. 
Curry,  very  enthusiastic,  said 
sales  increased  25%, ”  Mr. 
Langefeld  wired.  “Cincinnati 
and  Houston,  Tex.,  are  the  only 
two  cities  in  the  U.  S.  where  the 
Buick  endorsement  campaign 
will  continue  through  July.” 

“The  consensus  of  Buick 
dealers  here  (New  Orleans)  is 
that,  while  it  failed  to  produce 
the  desired  results,  it  was  a 
great  help  to  them  in  maintain¬ 
ing  their  percentage  of  penetra¬ 
tion  in  the  market,”  Roland  Lad- 
reyt,  advertising  director,  Times- 
Picayune  Publishing  Co.,  wired. 

Showroom  Traffic  Up 

“All  dealers  voiced  the  opinion 
that  the  advertising  increased 
showroom  traffic. 

“‘Product-wise’,”  said  one 
dealer,  “we  have  the  best  car 
Buick  ever  built  and  we  also  have 
more  satisfied  owners,  but  for 
the  life  of  me  I  don’t  know  why 
the  car  is  not  selling.” 

This  particular  dealer  also 
said;  “I  don’t  know  what  our 
business  would  have  been  if  we 
hadn’t  had  this  sales  stimulation 
program.” 

Another  dealer  said  he  did  not 
appreciate  the  program  until  it 
was  completed. 

“  ‘Our  Buick  owners  who  had 


It  was  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory,  Mr.  Ladreyt  said,  that  the 
Times-Picayune  and  States-Item 
merchandised  an  automobile 
campaign.  The  papers  prepared 
and  furnished  each  local  Buick 
dealer  with  a  poster  board  with 
black  lettering  reading:  “New 
Orleanians  Endorse  Buick.” 
Proofs  of  the  600-line  picture 
testimonial  ads  were  furnished 
for  the  boards.  Advance  proofs 
were  also  mailed  to  Buick  sales¬ 
men  at  their  homes  with  a  let¬ 
ter  stressing  the  importance  of 
the  testimonial  campaigni. 

The  New  York  Times  sent  out 
telegrams  each  week  for  five  of 
the  eight-week  campaign  to  all 
Buick  dealers  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  ‘This  was  followed  up  by  a 
letter  to  each  dealer,  together 
with  100  proofs  of  the  ad.  The 
letter  suggested  that  the  dealer 
send  the  ads  to  his  best  pros¬ 
pects. 

To  check  the  reaction  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  Sun-Times  contacted 
four  Buick  dealers.  Following 
are  comments  received: 

Customer  Comments 


William  Bower,  Motors  La- 
Grange:  “Advertising  campaign 
was  greatly  helpful  to  our  sales. 
Customer  interest  in  Buick  was 
greatly  increased,  and  the  cus¬ 
tomers  followed  the  ads  with  in¬ 
terest  and  comments.” 

Robert  Schworen,  Palmer- 
Buick,  Oak  Park:  “We  thought 
it  was  a  very  good  campaign.  It 
was  different  from  any  normal 
automobile  advertising  campaign 
we  have  seen.  It  was  more  im¬ 
pressive  than  testimonials  from 
celebrities.” 

Walter  Peckat  Sr.,  Walter 
Peckat  Co.,  Maywood:  “The 
campaign  was  very  well  received 
by  the  public,  and  it  was  a  very 


good  publicity-getter.  It  defin¬ 
itely  secured  additional  business 
for  Buick  dealers.  It  was  money 
well  spent.  In  May  and  June  our 
sales  increased  at  least  one-third 
over  the  same  period  last  year.” 

Joint  Merchandising 

In  Chicago,  the  merchandising 
was  done  jointly  by  the  four 
newspapers.  Dealers  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  blowups  of  the  ad  for 
show  rooms.  In  addition,  the 
Sun-Times  furnished  42  Buick 
dealers  with  tear  sheets  mounted 
on  an  easel. 

Earl  Gaines,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press,  wired  that  in  his  city 
sales  reportedly  increased  during 
the  period  and  the  campaign  has 
“stimulated  more  interest  in 
Buick  for  the  future.” 

The  Press  contacted  all  Buick 
dealers  at  the  start  of  the  drive 
and  furnished  easel  displays. 
Letters  were  sent  to  dealers 
several  times  and  the  Press  staff 
worked  closely  with  Buick’s  zone 
office. 

Warren  Carmical,  general 
manager,  A1  Parker  Buick  Co., 
Houston,  Tex.,  declared:  “This 
has  been  the  best  advertising 
program  Buick  has  ever  done  to 
promote  sales  and  dealers  at  the 
local  level.” 

In  the  same  city,  George  Mont- 
rond,  owner  of  the  Montrond 
Buick  Co.,  called  it  “a  wonderful 
campaign”  and  wrote  to  the  fac¬ 
tory  asking  that  it  be  extended. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  spe¬ 
cial  display  cards  for  dealer 
show  rooms,  the  Chronicle  sent 
a  brochure  to  its  own  mailing  list 
of  consumers.  Tear-sheets  of  the 
ads  were  sent  to  people  featured 
in  the  copy. 

Sales  increases  were  reported 
by  Robert  Ogle,  vicepresident  of 
the  Ogle-Dellen  Buick  C!o., 
Indianapolis,  who  called  the  pro¬ 
gram  “the  most  effective  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  offered  thus  far 
— a  definite  factor  in  our  cur¬ 
rent  sales  increases.” 

“The  best  shot  in  the  arm  we 


have  had  from  an  advertising 
standpoint,”  declared  Robert 
Halcomb,  vicepresident.  Monarch 
Buick  Co.,  also  of  Indianapolis. 
“I  would  definitely  like  to  see  a 
repeat  perfprmance.” 

Inasmuch  as  Indianapolis  is 
the  home  of  the  500-mile  race, 
and  the  500  Festival,  with  Buick 
the  pace  car,  the  Star-news  gave 
the  campaign  unusual  promotion, 
according  to  Paul  Grimes,  man¬ 
ager  of  general  advertising.  Mr. 
Grimes  said  strong  tie-in  ads 
were  received  from  Indianapolis 
Buick  dealers. 

An  album  of  the  endorsements 
was  made  up  for  each  dealer 
and  letters  and  proofs  were  sent 
to  salesmen  in  their  homes.  Mr. 
Grimes  said  ad  position  was 
watched  carefully  and  a  number 
of  stories  were  run  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  columns. 

C.UMtomer  Relation.*, 

H.  B.  Jette,  general  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  said  that  a  majority 
of  dealers  in  his  area  were 
“happy  with  the  localized  theme 
and  figured  that  it  did  a  lot  of 
good,  especially  from  the  cus¬ 
tomer  relations  aspect. 

“Other  than  March,  June  was 
the  best  month  for  sales  since 
January,”  Mr.  Jette  said. 
“March  led  by  only  19  cars.  One 
Santa  Monica  dealer  checked 
closely  and  determined  that  at 
least  eight  cars  were  sold  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  testimonial 
ads.  Two  of  the  largest  Los 
Angeles  dealers  are  convinced 
that  the  campaign  won  numerous 
new  customers  for  the  line.” 

In  Philadelphia  there  was 
mixed  reaction  as  to  the  success 
of  the  program.  Some  dealers 
said  it  stimulated  sales;  all  ex¬ 
pressed  appreciation  of  Buick’s 
all-out  effort,  according  to  Tony 
Digioia  of  the  Inquirers  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department. 
The  Inquirer  backed  the  cam¬ 
paign  with  extended  merchan¬ 
dising  promotion. 


Appraising  Buick  Effort 

Only  a  “phase”  of  the  “mas¬ 
sive  endorsement”  campaign  for 
Buick,  as  McCann-Erickson  Inc., 
terms  it,  has  been  completed. 
Appraisal  is  now  the  order  of 
business. 

The  fact  that  the  campaign 
is  continuing  through  July  in 
two  cities  is  part  of  the  research 


appraisal,  and  is  specifically 
concerned  with  what  happens  to 
the  Buick  owners  who  endorse 
the  car  publicly  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  ads.  Other  research  is  un¬ 
derway. 

Could  newspapers  have  been 
more  aggrressive  in  selling  tie-in 
ads  to  dealers  than  they  were 
is  one  unanswered  question. 
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Motorola  Ads 
Set  for  Sept. 
In  300  Papers 


Tht  Finl  K^ar 
BrcAihroufh  » 
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in  Over  SO  tart 
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leui'-softertsTerr^y  puff 


Ibe  hrtt  ('igarme 
Ibat  Hrratliey 


Chicago 

Starting  in  September,  Moto¬ 
rola,  Inc.,  will  use  large-space 
insertions  three  times  a  week  for 
a  three- week  period  in  more  than 
300  newspapers,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  Robert  G. 
Ferris,  director  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion. 

The  newspaper  schedule  is 
just  one  part  of  Motorola’s 
largest  consumer  ad  campaign 
(via  Leo  Burnett  Co.)  in  behalf 

_ ^  .  ..  ot  its  1960  consumer  product 

William  Esty)  of  its  "cigaref  paper  discovery"  that  lines.  Concurrent  with  the  news- 
"»uperporous  Micropore  paper"  that  paper  ads  (some  factory-paid; 
prompted  Rembrandt  Tobacco  Corp.,  others  co-op)  will  be  a  100  show- 
les  last  w^lt  calling  attention  to  the  -jy  stereo  sets  on  24 

le  in  New  York  since  Apri  24.  Ad  a  so  i  i.  _ _ _ • _ 

I  ..  sheet  posters  m  every  major 

market  across  the  U.  S. 

Motorola’s  total  consumer 
product  ad  expenditure  will  be 
more  than  $6,000,000,  represent¬ 
ing  a  25%  increase  over  last 
fall. 

The  campaign,  designed  along 
Motorola’s  proved  “impact” 
formula,  is  based  on  co-ordin¬ 
ating  every  phase  of  advertising, 
merchandising  and  display  at 
the  local  dealer  level.  As  an 
“umbrella”  over  the  entire  oper¬ 
ation  will  be  national  ads  in 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  Life 
magazines. 


T/ic  f/gmrffe  that  breathes  as  you  smote 

Ins  icu-nf  cmain  t  'nknl  Stairs  rigamte  imnufocturm’rhimtng  leadmhip 
w  the  mvmtion  d  thi-  that  *  hrcitbcv"  oc  high  pswown  rigamte 

paper, «  e  reprint  hnr  an  anm  xtncvnK-m  «  hk  h  has  been  apixantig  face  May. 
1959.  n  Canadian  nr»»|upin  and  rh<-xherc. 


*  Kt>m  rvdurerl  urs  tuid  nientini' 
lo  thr  kAtl  itmar^  «11  lKMlin)i|  IwnH. 

KEKT  FILTERS  BEST 

tor  the  JUu'ifr  ym  like 


REMBRANDT  TOBA<  C.O  ( ORBORKTION' 


JHE  CASE  OF  THE  BREATHING  CIGARETS —  R.  J.  Reynolds'  Salem,  leader  in  the  menthol  category  (left) 

is  trying  for  more  gains  through  heavy  advertising  (via  V'""  "  . . 

''air  softens"  the  smoke.  P.  Lorillard  Co.'s  Kent  (right),  talks  about 
"lets  cool  air  in,  lets  heat  escape  through  invisible  pores."  Both  ads 
Toronto,  Canada,  to  run  full-page  newspaper  ad  (center)  in  U.S.  da 
fact  that  Rembrandt  cigarets  with  "Multi-Vent  paper"  have  been  on  s 
noted  that  Rembrandt  cigaret  "breathes  as 


Comparative  Prices  Out  Of  Store  Ads 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.  has  become  more  effective.  set  up  a  “Western  New  York 

So,  who  needs  comparative  Earlier  this  year  10  stores  Plan”  to  improve  the  character 
prices?  got  together  and  decided  it  was  of  retail  advertising. 

Ten  Buffalo  big  stores  have  time  to  get  away  from  the  fla-  tn  k’  h  i 

been  getting  along  without  them  grant  abuse  of  price  compara-  Helped 

for  several  months — and  quite  tives.  Just  about  everyone  in  An  important  factor  behind 

nicely  at  that.  town  was  leaning  on  this  adver-  the  move  was  the  new  club  be- 

James  F.  Clement,  advertis-  Rising  crutch  to  some  extent,  ing  wielded  by  the  Federal 

ing  director  of  the  Buffalo  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it.  Trade  Commission  against  ques- 


‘The  abuse  of  comparative  be  used  only  as  a  comparative  Now  if  one  of  the  stores  ad- 
jrices  in  advertising  has  been  when  merclmndise  was  ac-  vertises  cashmere  sweaters  the 

largely  eliminated  ...  I  am  dually  sold  (not  just  displayed)  sales  price  is  given,  not  $14.99 
iappy  to  see  anything  that  helps  ^  store,  or  recently  and  usual-  in  big  bold 
to  improve  the  public’s  faith  in  trading  area.  Re-  ble  values 

Eind  the  pulling  power  of  adver-  is  defined  as  within  last  small  type, 

tising  copy.”  ®i*  months  in  cases  of  seasonal 

A _ A  _4.-  •  apparel  and  within  last  12 

Gordon  E.  Smith,  advertising  .u  r  ^  i  j  u 

manager  of  the  News,  summed 
up  this  way:  “The  action  taken 

has  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  all  "1®  comparative 

price  advertising  and,  frankly,  occasions 

some  of  it  was  nrettv  bad  ”  ^  P’***^®  comparative  is 

some  Of  It  was  pretty  bad.  justified:  Adam,  Meldrum  and 

Some  Tear-Shedding  Anderson  Co.,  J.  N.  Adam  &  Co., 

TiTu  i  it-  1.  t-  ,  •  William  Hengerer  Co.,  Sat- 

While  there  has  been  a  bit  tier’s  Hens-  &  Kelly,  Inc.,  Sears,  «, 
of  tear-shedding  over  the  de-  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Kobacker’s,  A. 
mise  of  comparative  pricing  by  victor  &  Co.,  The  Sample  Inc., 
some  retailers,  most  of  the  big  „od  L  L  Berber  Inc 
merchants  are  not  sad.  The^e  merchints,  under  lead- 

in  fact,  several  reported  they  ership  of  the  Better  Business  a  difficult  time  re-educating 

feel  their  advertising  actually  Bureau  of  Western  New  York,  shoppers  to  straight-price  ads. 


U.S.  Tobacco  Buys 
in  Circus  Foods,  Inc. 

United  States  Tobacco  Corn- 
Dropping  of  comparatives  has  pany  has  agreed  to  acquire  the 
given  advertising  'in  Buffalo  business  and  physical  assets  of 
newspapers,  a  much  cleaner  look.  Circus  Foods,  Inc.,  San  Fran- 
Consumer  confidence  in  retail  cisco,  manufacturer  of  canned 
advertising  has  improved  con-  nut  products  in  the  West  and 
siderably  and  the  retailers  are  Southwest  and  of  candy  bars, 
the  first  to  admit  it.  It  is  found  The  acquisition  will  mean  an  in- 
that  a  big  majority  of  shoppers  crease  of  about  20%  in  the 
who  now  respond  to  ads  be-  tobacco  company’s  present  sales 
come  buyers.  There  are  fewer  volume,  which  in  1958  totalled 
‘walks”  than  in  the  days  of  $29,837,735.  U.  S.  Tobacco  paid 
flagrant  use  of  comparative  cash  for  the  acquisition,  the  sum 
prices.  involved  being  about  $1,200,000. 

Bedding  retailers  are  having  ft  'ftas  the  company’s  first  acqui¬ 
sition  since  its  purchase  in  May 
1951  of  the  Fleming  Hall  Tobac¬ 
co  Company,  developers  of  the 
Sano  proce.ss  of  reducing  nico- 
O-I  Glass  Promotes  Glass  Container  Division.  He  Davis,  division  vicepresident  and  tine  in  tobacco, 

r-i  .  •  ix*  1  -1  will  be  responsible  for  an  overall  general  sales  manager.  • 

Clement  in  Toledo  to  assist  division  sales-  PR  r  •  r  ,1 

Toledo  men  in  providing  customer  sales  *  ‘  Kegfister  Keacty 

Jonathan  I.  Clement,  of  To-  services.  „  ffi  1  1  R  t*  fhe  1959-60  Public  Relations 

ledo,  general  regional  merchan-  This  will  include  supervision  Hetires  Register,  official  roster  of  some 

di^ng  manager  for  Owens-  of  merchandising  and  product  Paul  N.  Swaffield,  manager  of  3,000  members  and  associates 
Illinois  Glass  Company,  has  been  publicity  and  cooperation  with  advertising  for  B.  F.  Goodrich  of  the  Public  Relations  Society 
promoted  to  manager  of  the  the  advertising  and  marketing  footwear  and  flooring  at  Water-  of  America,  Inc.,  is  now  avail- 
newly-formed  sales  promotion  development  departments.  Mr.  town.  Mass,  for  the  past  29  able  to  non-members  and  organi- 
department  of  the  company’s  Clement  will  report  to  Sid  F.  years,  has  retired.  zations  for  $35  per  copy. 
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WHATEVER  YOU  SELL  YOU  CAN 

SELL  MORE  OF  IT  IN  THE  Plain  Dealer  Market 

THAN  IN  ANY  ONE  OF  36  ENTIRE  STATES 


THE  ONLY  CLEVELAND 
NEWSPAPER  THAT  SELLS 
THE  CITY  AND 
26  ADJACENT  COUNTIES 


*Alcron, 

The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 

RtPrtuntti  by  Cresmtr  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  Mew  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Franeiuo,  Let  Angtlet.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comia  and  Magazine  Metwork. 
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RETAIL  SALES  IN 
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ADJACENT 

COUNTIES 

COMMODITY 

CLEVELAND  2S  ADJACENT 

CUYAHOGA  COUNTY  COUNTIES 

(000)  (000) 

TOTAL 

(000) 

Total  Retail  Sales 

$2,183,389 

$1,816,558 

$3,999,947 

Retail  Food  Sales 

580,592 

479,486 

1,060,078 

Retail  Drug  Sales 

85,464 

51,380 

1 36,844 

Automotive 

353,778 

337,921 

691,699 

Gas  Stations 

145,825 

165,980 

311,805 

1  Furniture,  Household  Appliances  113,896 

91,658 

205,554 

1  (Source.  Sates  Management  Survey  of  Buyinf^  Power,  May  10.  19591  I 

Canton  and  Youngstown’s  Counties  are  not  included  in  above  Sales. 
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Media  Policy  Changes  Behind  BBDO  Activity 


New  accounts  combined  with  Keever,  network  broadcast;  ices  from  James  H.  Lavenson,  FSR  Vice  President  Kirk  C. 

•hanging  media  policies  and  ex-  Louis  E.  Millot  Jr.,  magazines;  president,  Lavenson  Bureau  of  Tuttle,  Cleveland  manager,  in- 

landed  client  services  has  the  and  Daniel  P.  O’Grady,  outdoor.  Advertising,  Philadelphia.  dicated  the  major  consumer  ac- 

nedia  department  at  Batten,  Each  will  have  the  designation  In  a  memo  to  stockholders,  count  would  involve  annual  bill- 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osbom,  Inc.,  of  media  supervisor.  Mr.  Lavenson  said  in  part:  ings  in  excess  of  $250,000.  Vice- 

naking  changes  as  fast  as  a  In  a  move  to  strengthen  com-  “.  .  .  while  it  behooves  us  to  president  John  R.  Ayers  is  ac- 

:hameleon  on  a  Scotch  plaid.  munication  among  the  agency’s  maintain  a  keen  interest  in  all  count  executive. 

Only  last  week,  Fred  Barrett,  regional  offices,  Gert  Scanlon  phases  of  the  clients’  business 
i^icepresident  and  media  direc-  has  been  transferred  from  client  and  to  supply  the  related  serv- 
tor  announced  that  Michael  contact  to  media  liaison.  Her  ices  necessary,  we  try  to  make 
Donovan  had  left  as  associate  duties  will  consist  of  counseling,  it  clear  that  our  willing  partici- 

media  director  of  Benton  &  buying  and  publicizing  avail-  pation  in  all  the  areas  related 

Bowles  to  join  BBDO’s  media  abilities  in  broadcasting.  to  marketing  doesn’t  carry  with 

department  (E&P,  July  11,  page  Joining  BBDO  in  addition  to  it  any  final  responsibility  for 

20).  Mr.  Donovan’s  appointment  Mr.  Donovan  were  Robert  Ham-  executive,  implementation  and 

brought  to  nine  the  number  of  ilton,  former  vicepresident  in  decision  making,  except  in  the 

media  buyers  added  to  the  charge  of  media  at  C.  L.  Miller,  major  category  of  creative  ad- 
BBDO  media  staff  in  the  past  and  Bruce  Doll,  Stuart  Ed-  vertising  service  per  se.” 
two  months.  wards,  Sal  Cusimane,  Sam  ♦  *  * 

This  week  Mr.  Barrett  an-  Landers,  Conrad  Ennis,  and  Ed-  t,.  «  i 

nounced  that  six  men  had  been  ward  Koehler.  «  Chicago  agenc.es-Ladd 

named  to  the  newly-created  post  I""'-’ 

of  associate  media  director.  He  Media  Developments  M-  Glen  Miller,  Advertismg-- 

also  revealed  formation  of  a  new  oreanization  will  combined  operations  and 

media  plans  board  and  improved  streamline  client  service  in  line  ^  *• 

1C  streamline  Client  service  m  line  name.  John  M'.  Ladd  is  presi- 

^  agency  s  16  far-reaching  and  continu-  jgnt  and  treasurer.  M.  Glen 

n,,  '  .  .  j-  j-  developments  in  the  lead-  Miller  becomes  senior  vicepresi- 

■The  new  associate  media  di-  ing  media,”  Mr.  Barrett  ex-  jent  and  a  director.  Sidney  A. 
rectors  include  one  new  execu-  plained  this  week.  “National  Wells,  foi-mer  McCann-Erick- 

magazines,  by  breaking  their  son,  Inc.,  vicepresident  and  Chi- 
are.  William  E.  Beste,  Joseph  press  run  and  advertising  con-  natm  manacpr  ioined  the  ae'pnrv 
Harris,  Her^rt  D.  Maneloyeg,  tent  into  regional  distribution,  as^plans  board  chairman. 

Theodore  R.  Meredith  and  Rich-  have  become  extremely  flexible. 

ard  C.  Wright.  Each  will  re-  Sunday  supplements  are  extend-  .  *  *  * . 

port  to  Mr.  Barrett.  jng  their  circulation  toward  na-  The  National  Retail  Hardware 

x  PI  R  .1  tion-wide  coverage.  The  three  Association  announced  this  week 

mew  nans  Board  networks  now  are  equal  in  the  appointment  of  the  Cleve- 

The  new  plans  board,  in  addi-  audience  potential.  The  cost  of  office  of  Fuller  &  Smith  & 

tion  to  Mr.  Barrett,  will  con-  time  and  space  is  increasing  Ross  Inc.  as  advertising  agency 
sist  of  S.  Austin  Brew,  news-  rapidly.  All  join  to  place  greater  of  NRHA’s  industry 

papers;  Robert  M.  Anderson,  demands  on  media  planning,”  activities  and  for  Hardware  Re- 
trade  publications;  Kent  D’Ales-  Mr.  Barrett  said.  tailer  magazine, 

sandro,  plans  and  media  analy-  ♦  *  ♦  The  announcement,  made 

sis;  Edward  C.  Fieri  Jr.,  spot  Agencies  got  some  advice  this  jointly  by  NRHA  Managing  Di¬ 
broadcast;  Charles  R.  Me-  week  on  “corollary”  client  serv-  rector  Russell  R.  Mueller  and 


Compton  Advertising,  Inc^ 
appointed  to  handle  advertising 
for  Cunard  Steam-Ship  Co., 
Ltd.,  effective  Sept.  1.  Last  year 
Cunard  spent  $518,874  in  news¬ 
paper  space.  .  .  .  Ward  Bak¬ 
ing  Co.  has  appointed  Grey  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.,  to  handle 
its  Tip-Top  bread  line  formerly 
handled  by  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.  In  1958  Ward  spent  $47,970 
on  newspaper  space  for  its 
bread. 


William  T.  Kammerer,  William 
J.  Kennedy,  Winston  W.  Kirch- 
ert  and  Martin  J.  Murphy  have 
been  elected  vicepresidents  and 
associate  media  directors  of  Ted 
Bates  &  Company,  Inc.  Norman 
A.  Chester  and  Bruce  L.  Small 
were  promoted  to  assistant  vice- 
presidents  and  media  super¬ 
visors. 

Mr.  Kammerer,  who  has  been 
assistant  to  the  media  director, 
joined  Bates  in  1957  from  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  where  he 
was  a  media  supervisor.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  with  Bates  since  1951, 
was  assistant  vicepresident  and 
manager  of  the  media  depart¬ 
ment.  Previously  he  had  been  a 

{Continued  on  page  22) 
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NOW  IN 


U.  S.  Census  Bureau  has  added  Seminole  County  to  Orlando's  \  1 

Standard  Metropolitan  Area  —  now  275,400  —  88th  in  popula-  \ 

tion  in  U.  S.  A.,  69th  in  total  soles.  Better  than  Charlotte,  \  * 

Des  Moines,  Knoxville,  Spokane.  You  con  sell  the  five-county  W' 

Central  Florida  population  of  417,500  only  with  the  Orlando 
Sentinel-Star.  We  dominate  Miami,  Jacksonville  and  Tompo  papers 
combined  in  our  five  counties  by  6-1.  'V  _ 

ORLANDO  SENTINEL-STA^^ 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  CENTRAL  FLORIDA —Ask  Branham 


American 

Weekly 


newspapers,  with  latter  getting  Aug  1. 

{Continued  from  page  20  )  about  $53,116.  Some  12  top-flight  agencies 

■  were  considered  for  the  account, 

time  buyer  with  Batten,  Barton, 

Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  McCann-Enckson,  Inc.,  this  the  merits  of  its  outstanding 

Mr  Kirchert  has  been  assist-  announced  termination  of  campaigns  in  printed  media  and 

ant  virepresident^d  media  relationship,  effec-  its  solid  experience  in  the  travel 

ant  vicepresiaent  and  media  ^5  Newspapers  have  fipi^  The  Jurist  Office  adver 

^tting  j>me  *17,907  of  SJwhS  wUl  bm  a^und 

23  years  as  media  director  of  Wc^^^Ss^tics’^and^Vnetries  handled  for  the 

T  m _ 1 _ /I _  T.  .  inffS.  C0Sni6tiCS  End  toil6tri6S  r^ocf  fwrw  vaq-tc  K\r  rirov  anH 


bills  about  $650,000  in  maga-  Doyle  Dane  Bembach,  Inc.,  as 
zines,  business  publications  ^d  its  advertising  agency,  effective 


Orchids 

lo 

Detniit 

from 

Rootcs. 

England 


23  years  as  media  director  of 
the  J.  D.  Tarcher  Company,  Inc. 


$400,000,  was  handled  for  the 
past  two  years  by  Grey,  and 


Mr.  Mu^hy,  alj,  an  assistant  L™  preXcS  wffl  J'^aTno  beel 

vicepresident  and  media  group  Ko  oTV7nr.fr  nfViot  r  p  oudget  nas  up  to  now  been 

supervisor,  has  been  with  Bates  ^  ^  among  other  C-P  pieced  in  print  media,  but  radio 

10CC  1 _ 1  agencies.  and  outdoor  adverti.sintr  have 


supervisor,  has  been  with  Bates 
since  1956.  Previously  he  had 
served  as  associate  media  direc¬ 
tor  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 


veu  ^  associa,^  ineuia  uirec-  Schulze  &  Burch  Biscuit  Co. 
of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.  this  week  announced  appoint- 
*  *  ♦  ment  of  Compton  Advertising, 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Inc.,  Chicago. 


and  outdoor  advertising  have 
also  been  used. 


has  awarded  its  ad  account  to 
Meldrum  &  Fewsmith,  Inc., 


ent  of  Compton  Advertising,  Assignment  of  the  advertising 
c.,  Chicago.  Lord  Calvert  blended  whis- 

♦  *  •  key  to  the  newly  merged  agency 

Andre  Alphand,  agent  general  Cohen,  Dowd  &  Aleshire,  Inc., 


Cleveland,  effective  Oct.  1.  Pres-  of  the  French  Government  Tour-  been  announced  by  Robert 
ent  C&O  agency  is  Robert  Cona-  ist  Office  in  North  America,  has  Bragamick,  vicepresident  in 
hay,  Inc.,  New  York.  Account  announced  the  appointment  of  charge  of  marketing  for  Joseph 

E.  Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc. 

The  new  agency  will  also 
j  handle  the  accounts  of  Carstairs 
1  White  Seal  and  Gallagher  & 
Burton  whiskies  and  Myers  Ja¬ 
maica  Rum,  all  previously  as- 
3  signed  to  the  Dowd  agency. 


11II.I..M.\N-.SIMU..\M  lIl  MIH.Il  SINCtR  ' 

•ROOTES'  OF  THE  MAHER  -  | 
Newspapers  in  New  York,  DetroH 
and  Los  Angeles  carried  this  full- 
page  ad  last  week  as  Rootei 
Motors,  England,  welcomed  De¬ 
troit's  upcoming  compact  cars  as 
"companions,  not  competitors."  It 
was  biggest  single  ad  (via  Erwin, 
Wasey,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan)  ever 
run  by  Rootes. 


THE  \  ^ 
TOTAL  SELLING 
MEDIUM  . 

IS  YOUR  DAILY  _ 
-  NEWSPAPER 


Clover,  an  Omaha  potato  chip 
manufacturing  company  which 
Fairmont  recently  acquired. 


TOTAL  SELLING 

in  Western  New  York  means 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


Wolfschmidt  Vodka  has  been  Allen  &  Reynolds  previously  had 
assigned  to  Doherty,  Clifford,  been  the  agency  for  all  other 


Steers  &  Shenfleld,  Inc. 

The  assignments  are  effective 
Aug.  1. 


Fairmont  products. 


miw 

lllMi 

wm 


Aug.  1.  The  advertising  account  of 

*  *  ♦  Austin  Division  of  the  British 

International  Latex  Corp.  has  Motor  Corporation  has  been 
placed  the  advertising  for  a  new  awarded  to  J.  M.  Mathes  In- 
Playtex  product  soon  to  be  an-  corporated  effective  Aug.  1,  an¬ 
nounced  with  Reach,  McClinton  cording  to  A.  E.  Birt,  president, 

&  Company.  The  agency  already  Hambro  Automotive  Corpora-  - 
handles  Playtex  Bras,  Baby  tion,  exclusive  importers  in  the 
Pants,  Dr3rpers  and  household  TJ.  S.  for  BMC. 
gloves,  as  well  as  Isodine  Pharm-  The  account  will  bill  in  excess  ■ 
aceutical  Products.  of  $750,000,  according  to  Mr. 


St  in  national 

ADVERTISING 


The  advertising  for  Playtex  uud  represents  the  largest 

Girdles  will  be  haridled  by  Ted  advertising  apropriation  ever 
Bates  &  Company,  Inc.,  begin-  the  U.  S.  or  any  other 

ning  Sept.  1.  foreign  market  by  Austin. 

Lynn  Baker,  Inc.,  was  recently  ♦  ♦  * 

appointed  to  handle  the  adver-  Chicago 

tising  for  a  new  Playtex  infant’s  Allen  H.  Center,  director  of 
product  which  will  appear  in  the  public  relations  for  Motorola, 
test  markets  soon.  Inc.,  recentlv  resigned  to  be- 


test  markets  soon.  Inc.,  recently  resigned  to  be- 

This  is  in  keeping  with  the  come  vicepresident  of  public  re¬ 
new  company  policy  of  having  lations  at  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  ad- 
more  than  one  agency  because  of  vertising  agency.  Jack  D.  Ewan, 
the  growth  of  the  company  and  now  Midwest  public  relations 


In  the  steadily  growing  Western  New  York 
Market  of  more  than  1,600,000  people  only 
THE  NEWS  offers  ...FULL  color...  FULL 
coverage  ...  FULL  six  days  per  week. 


the  increase  of  the  over-all  ad¬ 
vertising  budget. 

« 

Effective  July  18  Fairmont 
Foods  Company  will  place  all  of 
its  advertising  through  one 


*  IN  DAILY  NEWS9A9E0S 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

KELLY-SMITH  CO.  —  National  Representatives 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


manager  of  General  Electric  Co., 
will  succeed  Mr.  Center  at 
Motorola. 

*  *  * 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
The  William  T.  Kelly,  Adver- 


agency,  Allen  &  Reynolds,  Om-  tising  Agency  has  been  ap- 
aha.  pointed  to  handle  advertising  for 

Allen  &  Reynolds  has  been  Stegmaier  Brewing  Co.  here,  it 
appointed  as  the  agency  for  the  was  announced  by  J.  Fred 
Omaha  company’s  frozen  food  Maier,  Stegmaier  president, 
and  butter  products  replacing  “We  look  forward  to  a  con- 
Doyle,  Dane  and  Bembach,  New  tinned  pleasant  association  with 
1  York.  the  newspapers  in  our  market- 

I  In  addition,  Allen  &  Reynolds  ing  areas  through  our  new 
i  will  handle  advertising  for  Kitty  agency,”  Mr.  Maier  said. 
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SAN  DIEGO  CAL  FORNIA 


PLEASURE  IS-A-BUSINESS  MARKET! 

San  Diego's  1959  income  from  tourists  and  conventions  will  total  approxi¬ 
mately  150  million  dollars  —  a  figure  which  places  this  Pacific  playground 
high  among  the  nation’s  resort  centers. 

A  thriving  tourist  industry  is  just  one  of  many  economic  factors  which  make 
San  Diego  the  third  largest  market  in  the  11  western  states  and  the  fastest 
growing  major  metropolitan  area  in  the  entire  country.  Contributing  to  a 
stable  and  diversified  economy  are  aircraft  and  missile  manufacturing, 
permanent  military  activity,  rich  agricultural  production,  and  one  of  the  fine 
natural  harbors  of  the  world. 

To  sell  this  great  and  growing  market,  advertise  in  The  San  Diego  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune.  Combined  daily  circulation:  more  than  200,000.  Facts  Con¬ 
solidated  surveys  show  84.4%  readership,  unduplicated. 


fijc  ^an  Jlicfia  Inion  EVENING  Tribune 
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"The  Ring  ^  of  Truth” 

COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 

15  “Hometown"  Newspapers  covering  San  Diego,  California  —  Northern  Illinois  — 
Springfield,  Illinois  — and  Greater  Los  Angeles  —  Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington 
Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


‘Better  Meals’  Aid  Packet  Available 


Cleveland 

A  special  “Better  Meals  Build 
Better  Families”  newspaper 
sales  aid  packet,  designed  spe¬ 
cifically  for  the  advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers,  has  been  developed  by 
the  Merrick  Company,  here. 

Merrick  is  the  producer  of  the 
official  point-of-purchase  mate¬ 
rials  which  will  be  used  in  stores 
throughout  the  nation  during  the 
“Better  Meals”  promotion.  Sept. 
14-26. 

Robert  B.  Pennington,  Jr., 
president,  said,  “The  sales  aid 
packet  will  enable  advertising 
salesmen  for  the  newspapers  to 
show  the  food  merchant  graphic¬ 
ally  how  the  food  industry,  the 
food  associations,  the  food  job¬ 


bers  and  the  food  publications 
are  all  joining  together  in  this 
giant  food-selling  promotion.  The 
salesman  can  show  the  merchant 
how  newspaper  advertising  com¬ 
bined  with  the  official  point-of- 
sales  materials  will  produce 
maximum  store  traffic  and  cus¬ 
tomer  buying  response  for  him 
during  the  two-week  period.” 

Food  Store  Kits 

Featured  in  the  Merrick  news¬ 
paper  sales  aid  materials  is  in- 
foi-mation  on  the  121-piece  Super 
market  point-of-purchase  kit  and 
the  63-piece  food  store  kit. 

Complete  information  about 
the  official  point-of-sale  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  “Better  Meals”  pro¬ 
motion  is  available  from  the 


Merrick  Company,  2165  Lakeside 
Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 

«  «  * 

More  than  33,000  lines  of 
“Better  Meals”  promotion  copy 
will  be  run  by  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star 
during  the  Sept.  14-26  campaign, 
according  to  Maurice  E.  Ben¬ 
nett  Jr.,  advertising  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  dailies. 

Last  week,  more  than  100  re¬ 
tail  grocers,  food  brokers,  dis¬ 
tributors,  manufacturers,  meat 
packers  and  advertising  agency 
executives  attended  a  luncheon 
hosted  by  the  newspapers.  They 
were  g^iven  complete  details  of 
forthcoming  “Better  Meals” 
campaign. 

A  slide  presentation  was 


EQUAL  JUSTICE 

In  South  Carolina  for  White  and  Negro  Rapists 


On  Thursday  in  General  Sessions 
Couit  in  Beaufort  County  venerable 
Judge  J.  Henry  Johnson  sentenced  two 
men  to  die  in  the  South  Carolina  electric 
chair. 

First  to  face  the  judge  was  a  white 
Marine,  age  24,  convicted  by  an  all-white 
jury  of  raping  a  47-year-old  Negro  wo¬ 
man.  The  jury  which  heard  the  facts 
did  not  recommend  mercy.  The  death 
sentence  was  mandatory. 

Two  hours  later  a  19-year-old  Negro 
who  broke  into  a  home  and  attempted 
to  rape  a  young  white  housewife  also 
was  sentenced  to  die  in  the  state’s  elec¬ 
tric  chair.  He  was  convicted  by  a  jury 
of  six  white  persons  and  six  Negroes. 
Mercy  was  not  recommended. 

The  two  were  sentenced  on  the  same 
day  in  the  same  court  in  the  same 
county  to  pay  the  death  penalty  for 
rape.  And  they  are  scheduled  to  die  the 
same  day — August  14. 

If  Fred  G.  Davis,  the  white  Marine, 
dies  in  the  electric  chair,  he  will  be  the 
first  white  man  in  U.  S.  court  history 
to  be  executed  for  rape  of  a  Negro. 

South  Carolina  has  set  precedents  be¬ 
fore  in  administering  justice.  In  1764, 
John  Rutledge,  who  later  became  the 
state’s  first  governor,  prosecuted  a  white 
man  for  the  murder  of  a  female  slave 
and  the  white  man  was  hanged. 


shown  by  Mr.  Bennett  and 
James  M.  Nolan,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  papers. 

*  *  « 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 

ANPA,  this  week  reported  that 
906  daily  newspapers  in  618 
markets  of  the  U.  S.  and  Can¬ 
ada  are  already  organizing  their 
local  “Better  Meals”  campaigns, 
and  that  more  than  1,000  papen 
are  expected  to  participate. 

*  *  4^ 

NEA  Service,  Inc.,  New  York, 
busy  whipping  up  “Better 

Meals”  promotion  material. 
Gaynor  Maddox,  NEA  food  and 
markets  editor  will  do  series  of 
14  articles  around  basic  idea 
for  release  Sept.  14-26.  Materi¬ 
als  will  be  in  subscribers’  hands 
by  Sept.  1. 

• 

Lawn-Boy  Ad  Mats 
Plug  Trade-in  Deal 

Lamar,  Mo. 
A  trade-in  promotion  program 
,  is  being  launched  by  a  lead¬ 
ing  lawn-mower  manufacturer. 
Dealers  are  being  encouraged 
to  approach  their  customers  and 
have  them  trade  in  their  old 
mowers  now,  rather  than  wait 
for  the  fall. 

Lawn-Boy,  powder  lawn  mower 
division  of  Outboard  Marine 

Judge  Johnson,  commenting  on  the  Corporation,  Waukegan,  Ill.,  has 
verdicts,  said  the  two  cases  “should  proclaimed  the  week  of  July  10- 
establish  beyond  all  doubt  that  any 
person  regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed, 
can  get  justice  in  South  Carolina.’’ 

The  judge  is  right.  The  Beaufort 
cases  should  establish  the  fact.  But 
will  they  ? 

The  question  now  is  how'  many  fair- 
minded  Americans  will  have  opportunity  newspaper  advertising  mat,  3 
to  learn  what  happened  in  the  Beaufort  columns  by  7  inches,  which 
courtroom  stresses  the  theme  “Trade  in 

How  will  the  anti-South  .press  and 
radio  and  TV  commentators  react  to 

1  amo  ana  l  y  commentators  react  to  cooperative  advertising  program 
this  clear-cut  example  of  justice  in 
South  Carolina? 

However  precedent-shattering,  the 
verdicts  are  not  likely  to  receive  more  • 

than  nominal  and  grudging  attention  ‘Multi-Mix’  Ad  Plan 
from  press,  pulpit  and  ^riodic^s  brain-  ^  General  Mills 
washed  by  alien  philosophies  and 
NAACP  propaganda.  But  how  they 

would  have  howled  if  the  white  mani  .  *  r.  i  lur  u,.  « 

had  bean  acquitted  regardless  of  the  |  i 

circumstances!  ^  ^  ,  .  ucts  into  a  “Multi-Mix”  adver- 

We  join  other  South  Carolinians  in  tising  campaign, 
challenging  the  integrationist  bleed- 1  “Multi-Mix”  ads  will  run  over 
ing-hearts  to  put  the  spotlight  on  the  a  period  of  several  months.  Ad 
Beaufort  cases  with  the  same  intens¬ 
ity  employed  to  magnify  the  South’s 
relatively  few  interracial  incidents  in¬ 
to  unjustified  proportions. 

Put  the  national  spotlight  on  the 
Beaufort  cases! 


18  Lawn-Boy  Week  and  is  mail¬ 
ing  out  a  point-of-sale  display 
and  advertising  kit  to  its  8500 
dealers  nationwide.  Lawn-Boy  is 
also  notifying  new'spaper  adver¬ 
tising  managers  to  call  on  their 
local  Lawn-Boy  dealers. 

The  display  kit  includes  a 


set  up  between  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  its  120  distributors  and 
its  dealers. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
For  more  extensive  advertis- 


( Editorial  from  July  4,  1959,  Issue  of  Anderson  Daily  Independent, 
Anderson,  South  Carolina,  L.  S.  Hembree,  Editor). 

(advertuement) 


vertising  is  scheduled  monthly 
in  two  magazines  and  weekly  in 
Sunday  supplements,  giving  con¬ 
tinuity  to  the  series  of  ads. 

Each  ad  will  feature  four 
products  or  ideas  and  will  run 
four-color  in  American  Home 
and  Ladies  Home  Journal.  This 
Week  and  Parade  plus  other 
selected  independent  supple¬ 
ments  will  also  carry  four-color 
advertising. 
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Seven  months  of  intensive  research,  ten  months  of  preparation 
created  this  historic  edition  ...  a  record  1 54  pages  carry 
four-color  editorial  color  photography ...  one-half  million  copies 
were  printed  in  the  The  Post's  own  rotogravure  plant, 
using  approximately  600  tons  of  roto  stock. 

The  494  accounts  placing  211,438  lines  of  advertising 
received  the  benefit  of  a  record  sale  —100,000  over  the  normal 
366,500  Sunday  circulation. 

The  Denver  Post  is  proud  to  have  produced  this  special 
Centennial  edition  as  its  contribution  to  Colorado’s  Rush  to  the 
Rockies  celebration. 


Editor  and  Publisher:  Palmer  Hoyt  *  Represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


“...the  most  outstanding  effort 
I  have  ever  seen  on  the  part  of 


The  Denver  Post’s  June  21st  Gold  Rush  Centennial  edition  to 
which  Mr.  Singman  refers  is  a  388-page  bound  book,  printed  in 
full  color  rotogravure  . . .  the  largest  single  volume  ever  published 
as  a  newspaper  supplement. 


It  tells  the  colorful  story  of  Colorado  pioneers . . . 

the  happenings  of  1 00  exciting  years  from  the  days  of  the 

first  gold-seekers  up  to  the  dynamic  present. 
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any  newspaper  in  this  country.” 


DAVID  SINGMAN,  Manager 

Checking  Proof  Division 

The  Advertising  Checking  Bureau 


Here’s  a  kid 


Dondi  himself  is  elated  at  having  passed  from  second  to  third 
grade  in  the  Midville  public  school.  But  we’re  proud  of  him 
for  a  much  bigger  reason.  It  happens  that  he  has  established  a 
notable  record  in  the  field  of  syndicated  features. 

Dondi  appears  in  nine  of  the  ten  biggest  cities  of  the  U.  S.  — 
in  17  of  top  20!  All  in  all,  the  feature  runs  regularly  in  76 
newspapers  which  have  a  combined  net  circulation  of  more  than 
21  million! 

Nice  part  of  it  is  that  Dondi  is  the  kind  of  strip  that  stays. 
Most  of  these  76  newspapers  have  published  the  feature  since 
the  day  it  started  nearly  four  years  ago.  And  they  continue 
to  run  it  because  the  kid  has  built  a  warm,  affectionate  bond 
to  millions  of  readers,  young  and  old. 

Beginning  August  17,  a  new  sequence  has  Ted  Wdls  and  his 
bride  Katje  trying  to  adopt  Dondi  as  their  own.  They  don’t 
succeed,  but  their  attempt  occasions  a  review  of  Dondi’s  origin 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  happened  to  come  to  these 
parts.  It’s  a  wonderful  starting  point  for  new  readers,  and  for 
newspapers  which  haven’t  yet  latched  on  to  this  winner. 

Write,  wire,  or  phone  today  for  proofs. 
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who  has  made  it-BIG! 


Newspapers  in  which  Dondi  appears  regularly 


New  York  News 
Chicago  Tribune 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Baltimore  Sun 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Boston  Herald-Traveler 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Houston  Chronicle 
Buffalo  Courier-Express 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
Minneapolis  Star-Tribune 
Cincinnati  Post 
Seattle  Times 
Dallas  Times  Herald 
San  Antonio  Express-News 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Portland  Oregonian 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
Birmingham  News 
Toledo  Blade 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Akron  Beacon-Journal 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Miami  Herald 

Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
Dayton  News 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
Syracuse  Post-Standard 
Jacksonville  Journal 
Worcester  Telegram-Gazette 
Tulsa  World 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Hartford  Courant 
Nashville  Tennessean 


Youngstown  Vindicator 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Union-Republican 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Times-Union 
Charlotte  Observer 
Austin,  Texas,  American-Statesman 
Erie  Times 

Mobile  Press-Register 

Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  Advertiser 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Clarion-Ledger 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

Harrisburg  Patriot-News 

Columbia,  S.  C.,  State 

Quebec  L’Evenement-Journal 

Vancouver  Sun 

Orlando,  Fla.,  Sentinel-Star 

Asheville,  N.  C.,  Citizen-Times 

Greensboro,  N.  C.,  News-Record 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  Argus-Leader 

Honolulu  Advertiser 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  New  Era 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  News-Journal 

Greenville,  S.  C.,  News-Piedmont 

Lima,  Ohio,  News 

Bangor,  Maine,  Daily  News 

Lake  Charles,  La.,  American  Press 

Albany,  Ga.,  Herald 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  News  &  Courier 

Fargo,  N.  D.,  Forum 

Macon,  Ga.,  Telegraph-News 

Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  Sun 

Colorado  Springs  Gazette-Telegraph 

Roswell,  N.  M.,  Record 

Hobbs,  N.  M.,  News  Sun 

Odessa,  Texas,  American 

Frankfurt  (Germany)  American  Weekend 

Manila  Chronicle 


Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York. . .Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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May  Color  Linage 
Shows  25.6%  Gain 

ROP  newspaper  color  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  in  May  totaled 
15,378,263  lines,  up  25.6% 
over  the  12,246,597  lines  regis¬ 
tered  in  May  of  1958,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Hoe  Report  on  ROP 
Color  prepared  by  Media 
Records,  Inc.  For  the  year  to 
date  color  linage  hit  56,600,- 
836  lines,  a  gain  of  17.6%. 

Although  most  of  the  in¬ 
crease  came  from  linage 
placed  by  national  advertisers, 
retail  merchants  also  height¬ 
ened  their  interest  in  color. 
May  retail  color  was  up  19.7  % 
over  last  May,  and  almost  a 
million  more  lines  of  color 
came  from  this  source  in  May 
of  1958. 


Mercury  Records 
Use  Coupon  Ad 


Tliree-Time  Winner 

The  Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  News 
won  top  honors  among  400  en¬ 
tries  from  dailies  and  weeklies 
for  “best  retail  advertising 
series,”  in  a  competition  held  at 
the  recent  convention  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association.  The 
daily  also  won  second  place  for 
“best  special  edition”  and  an 
award  of  merit  for  “best  use  of 
color”  prepared  locally. 


Chicago 

A  four-color  full  page  ad 
worth  $9.27  in  cash  toward  the 
purchase  of  six  Mercury  Records 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

It  was  part  of  a  nationwide 
couponing  campaign  running  in 
Life  magazine,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  23  newspapers  in 
19  different  markets. 

• 

Borden  Tests  Product 

The  Borden  Foods  Company 
is  test  marketing  a  completely 
new  product,  Borden’s  Coffee 
Ring  with  raisins  and  frosting, 
in  two  areas  this  month.  The 
ring  is  being  introduced  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  and  in  a  nine-state 
area  which  includes  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennes¬ 
see,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Colorado, 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

• 

‘Little  Dramas’  in  Ads 

A  series  of  vignettes  called 
“Life’s  Little  Dramas”  are  being 
written  by  Ellis  E.  Reed,  veteran 
columnist,  for  the  Chicago-to- 
Boston  Peter  Pan  Restaurant 
and  Richard’s  Drive-In  chains. 
They  are  appearing  in  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  space  on  a  regular 
schedule  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  Detroit  Free  Press. 


If  you  don't  want  to  miss 
the  big  ones  while 
you  sell  the  smaller  ones, 
remember: 

Everywhere, 
important  men  with 
important  space  programs 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
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The  Other  Media 

POSTAL  HIKE  HITS  DIRECT  MAIL  DOLLAR  VOLUME— D^  I 
spile  sharp  increase  in  postal  rates,  estimated  direct  mail  dollar  | 
volume  for  first  quarter  of  ’59  showed  only  a  5%  increase  over  same 
period  last  year,  reports  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association,  New  ■ 
York.  First  three  months  estimated  dollar  volume,  based  on  postal  I 
revenue  figures,  showed  expenditure  of  $475,362,867  compared  with  I 
$451,004,089  for  same  period  ’58.  Slight  increase  would  indicate  * 
that  less  pieces  of  advertising  material  are  being  placed  in  mails 

as  result  of  postal  rate  boost. 

*  *  * 

STUDY  SHOWS  HOUSEHOLDS  REACHED  BY  MAGAZINES 
— Special  tabulations  from  new  study  by  Audits  &  Surveys  Ck).  under 
Look  magazine’s  sponsorship  show  that  Look,  Life  and  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  used  in  combination,  reach  55.3%  of  aU  U.S.  house 
holds — or  28,350,000  separate  households  out  of  nation’s  total  of 
51,250,000.  Tabulations  show  combination  of  Look  and  Life  reach 
49.6%  of  households;  combination  of  Life  and  Post  covers  47.2%; 
and  combination  of  Look  and  Post  reaches  43%  of  all  U.S.  house 
holds. 

*  »  « 

OUT-OF-HOME  RADIO  LISTENING  UP— Out-of-home  radio  ^ 
listening  continued  on  upgrade  during  past  winter,  reaching  all-time  | 
high  for  that  time  of  year  and  registering  7%  gain  over  ’58  level. 
Pulse.  Inc.,  found  that  out-of-home  listening  added  26%  to  in-home  r 
audience.  Survey,  conducted  in  28  major  U.S.  markets,  found  that 
between  6  AM  and  midnight  an  average  of  4.5%  of  all  radio  families 
reported  listening  in  autos,  at  work,  or  in  other  away-from-home 
places,  as  compared  with  4.2%  in  winter  of  ’58.  Highest  level  of  out- 
of-home  listening  was  reported  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles. 

«  *  « 

ERICKSON  ENTERPRISES  ADDS  THREE  PUBLICATIONS- 
Erickson  Enterprises,  Inc.,  New  York,  reader  request  service  do 
signed  for  publishers  interested  in  giving  advertisers  information 
readers  want,  will  apply  reader  request  service  to  Modern  Hi-Fi  I 
(a  Maco  magazine) ;  Electrical  Manufacturing  (a  Conover-Mast  ' 
publication) ;  and  Municipal  Index  (a  Buttenheim  publication). 
Erickson  service  is  now  used  by  112  magazines. 

*  *  * 

PRODUCT  COLOR  VITAL  IN  TEENAGE  BUYING— Teenage 
buying  habits  heavily  influenced  by  color  of  product,  according  to  ' 
survey  conducted  for  'Teen  magazine  by  Ward  J.  Jenssen.  Inc., 
marketing  research  firm.  Survey  of  1,500  teenagers  found  that  ad¬ 
vertising.  sales  promotion  material  and  other  merchandising  aids 
directed  at  teenager  should  recognize  and  exploit  color  as  an  im¬ 
portant  selling  point. 

*  •*  * 

‘HOT  ROD’  PACES  CIRCULATION  GROWTH— Wot  Rod  maga 
zine  has  become  first  consumer  automotive  magazine  to  exceed 
.500,000  average  monthly  circulation  over  six-month  period,  reporU 
Petersen  Publishing  Co.  Circulation  of  magazine  averaged  510.000  ^ 
per  issue  for  first  half  of  ’.59,  a  14%  increase  over  same  ’58  period.  I 

RADIO  STATION  ACCEPTS  HARD  LIQUOR  BLURBS— Radio  I 
station  WCFM,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  has  become  second  station  out  of  | 
4,000  in  U.S.  to  accept  hard  liquor  commercials  over  opposition  of  i 
National  .Association  of  Broadcasters.  Other  station  is  WBOS,  Bos-  f 
ton.  WCFM  has  signed  26-week  contract  with  Nuyens  Vodka  for  five  w 
minute  nightly  newscast.  Federal  Liquors.  Ltd.,  Boston,  pleased  to 
see  another  station  “willing  to  pioneer  against  hypocritical  N.AB  codf  | 
which  bans  liquor  ads  from  air.”  Last  fall,  Boston  radio  station  I 
WCRB  agreed  to  accept  Federal  Liquor  commercials,  then,  midway  | 
in  26-week  contract,  according  to  Sackel  Cio.,  Nuyens  ad  agency, 
canceled  “under  heavy  NAB  pressure.” 

-»-»-» 

‘SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN’  BOOSTS  RATES— Scienti/ic  Ameri¬ 
can  magazine  will  increase  its  ad  rates  and  guaranty  with  its  January 
issue.  Black  and  white  page  rate  will  go  from  $2,400  to  $3,000; 
guaranty  from  200,000  to  250.000. 

-»  *  » 

‘EBONY’  RECORDS  LARGEST  AD  GAIN— Largest  advertising 
gain  in  Ebony  magazine’s  history  was  recorded  for  first  six  month? 
of  the  year.  Ad  volume  for  the  Johnson  publication  was  12.4% 
ahead  of  last  year. 
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CIRCUIATION  IN  THOUSANDS 


UREEST  CRKULATION  GMN 
IN  THE  UMTED  STATES: 
nUUDELPHIA  DAILT  NEWS 


Here  are  the  latest 

circulation  figures  (Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations, 

Publisher’s  Statements,  March  30,’ 58-’ 59, 
excluding  merged  newspapers). 


PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 
UP  49,618 

NEW  YORK  TIMES 
UP  40,868 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 
UP  30,375 


IAN.  MAT  AU6.  SEPT.  OCT.  FEB.  APRIL  iUNE 
1)51  1959 


At  left,  typical  monthly  circulation  figures 
of  the  PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 
since  acquisition  by  Triangle  Publications, 
Inc.  These  monthly  averages  are  as 
submitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Merchants 
Association,  to  which  all  metropolitan 
Philadelphia  newspapers  belong.  They  tell  a 
dramatic  story  of  this  family  newspaper’s 
steady  growth  to  new  all-time  highs, 
without  contests  or  giveaways  of  any  kind. 


An  afternoon  newspaper,  affiliated  with  Triangle  Publications,  Inc.  represented  by  The  Katz  Agency. 
Editor  sc  publisher  for  July  18,  1959 
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Results 


Color  Negative  Banks  $  for  Paper,  Advertiser 


The  color  negative  —  long 
touted  as  “money  in  the  bank” 
for  news  and  commercial  pho¬ 
tographers  —  recently  helped 
Floyd  McCall  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  to  complete  a  full- 
page  color  ad  in  record  time. 

And  the  advertiser,  a  local 
realty  firm,  had  reason  for  satis¬ 
faction  with  its  own  bank  bal¬ 
ance.  The  one  color  ad  brought 
in  all  but  one  of  the  orders  for 
new  houses,  each  in  the  $42,000 
to  $75,000  class. 

Mr.  McCall,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Post,  tells  this  about 
it: 

“A  couple  of  days  after  we 
ran  a  full  page  of  negative  color 
pictures  on  sports,  a  big  adver¬ 
tiser  came  in  and  wanted  to 
produce  a  full  page  of  pictures 
on  a  real  estate  development. 
He  wanted  to  have  it  run  two 
weeks  later. 

“After  figuring  the  costs  by 


the  positive  transparency  sys¬ 
tem  to  be  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  and  the  time  required,  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  our  business  office 
called  me  about  producing  the 
ad  with  negative  color.” 

Next  morning,  Mr.  McCall 
held  a  quick  conference  with  the 
advertiser  and  a  Denver  Post 
artist.  They  planned  the  page 
to  include  seven  color  photo¬ 
graphs  of  individual  new  houses, 
a  color  map  of  the  tract  and  a 
color  drawing.  That  afternoon, 
Mr.  McCall  shot  two  pictures 
with  Ektacolor  4x5  sheet  film. 
Later  he  returned  to  the  real  es¬ 
tate  tract  twice  for  better  sun¬ 
light  angles  and  to  allow  time 
for  grass  and  weeds  to  be  cut 
near  the  two  other  houses. 

A  few  hours  after  shooting, 
Mr.  McCall  had  made  color 
separations  for  all  seven  pic¬ 
tures.  His  part  in  the  project 
was  done.  The  page  (see  cut) 


ran  two  weeks  later  as  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  wished.  Instead  of  $2,- 
000  for  production  costs,  he  paid 
only  $500  plus  the  space  rate 
for  color  advertising. 


“As  a  direct  result  of  the  ad,” 
said  Harry  J.  Kelly,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Van  Schaack  &  Company, 
realtor,  “we  sold  all  but  one  of 
the  new  unoccupied  houses,  and 
also  one  owner-occupied  dwell¬ 
ing.  We  sold  three  sites  immedi¬ 
ately. 

“In  the  succeeding  six  months, 
we  sold  five  more  sites  and  two 
more  homes.  At  least  100  fami¬ 
lies  visited  the  homes  on  the 
day  the  advertisement  ran. 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  these 
homes  were  in  the  $42,000  to 
$75,000  price  range,  we  feel  that 
this  was  a  most  satisfactry  re¬ 
sult.  We  realize  that  an  ad  like 
this  might  have  even  more  value 


to  a  project  development  of  50 
to  100  homes.” 


Ads  in  Canadian 
Dailies  Down  1.9% 

Toronto 

National  Canadian  daily  news¬ 
paper  advertising  was  down 
slightly  in  the  first  five  months 
of  1959  compared  to  the  same 
period  last  year,  according  to 
the  January-May  advertising 
linage  audit  of  Elliott-Haynes 
Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Daily  newspapers  had  $20,- 
136,203  in  national  advertising 
in  the  period,  down  1.9%  from 
the  1958  period.  The  daily  news¬ 
paper  amount  accounted  for  half 
the  national  advertising  in 
dailies,  magazines,  week-end  and 
farm  papers  in  the  five  month 
period,  totalling  $40,001,349,  up 
3.6%  over  last  year. 

Weekend  papers,  affiliated 
with  the  dailies,  showed  a  na¬ 
tional  advertising  total  of  $8,- 
639,905,  up  20.9%  over  last  year. 
Magazines  were  up  1.7%  at 
$8,010,986,  and  farm  papers  up 
6.2%  at  $3,314,256  in  the  period. 


Bennett  Associates 
Opens  London  Office 

Lawrence  V.  Fairhall  has  been 
elected  vicepresident,  European 
operations,  Bennett  Associates, 
Inc.,  New  York  public  relations 
firm  and  managing  director  of 
the  new  London  offices  of  Ben¬ 
nett  Associates. 

Before  joining  Bennett  Asso¬ 
ciates  Mr.  Fairhall  was  with  the 
National  Tax  Equality  Associa¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.,  the 
National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers,  Rotary  International 
and  the  New  York  Convention  & 
Visitors  Bureau. 

A  former  newspaperman,  he 
was  a  war  correspondent  with 
the  U.  S.  Ninth  Army  during 
World  War  II  representing 
Kemsley  Newspapers  of  London. 
For  two  years  after  the  war, 
he  was  with  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  and  the  Calumet 
Index  of  Chicago  before  entering 
the  public  relations  field. 


if 
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SUN 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 


Ore.  Dailies  Carry 
Centennial  Salute 

Newspapers  in  Oregon  carried 
an  Old  Sunny  Brook  advertise¬ 
ment  saluting  the  State  on  its 
centennial,  which  is  being  cele¬ 
brated  for  100  days. 

The  ad  features  a  Remington 
painting,  “Fording  the  Stream,” 
depicting  a  covered  wagon  train 
crossing  a  creek. 

The  centennial  celebration  be¬ 
gan  when  a  covered  wagon  left 
Independence,  Mo.,  headed  for 
Independence,  Ore. 

Headline  on  the  ad:  “A  Cen¬ 
tennial  Salute  to  Oregon  from 
one  of  its  Favorite  Whiskies.” 
•  ' 

Boston  Reps  Elect 

Boston 

Arnold  Harklow  of  Ward, 
Griffith  Co.  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Boston  Chapter 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives. 
Other  officers:  Robert  Carew, 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  vice- 
president;  Frank  Stevens,  Gil¬ 
man,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman,  treas¬ 
urer;  and  Warren  Shields, 
Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  &  Sinding, 
secretary.  The  chapter  has  just 
completed  its  first  year  of  for¬ 
mal  organization. 

Grand  Union  Deal 

An  agreement  has  been 
reached  whereby  Steinberg’s 
Limited,  Montreal,  Canada,  oper- 
I  ating  70  markets  in  the  Mon- 
I  treal,  Quebec  and  Ottawa  areas, 
i  will  acquire  the  38  stores  oper- 
I  ated  by  Grand  Union  Company 
;  in  Ontario. 


3  Admen  Advance; 

All  Navy  Officers 

John  H.  Glass,  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  News, 
announced  the  appointments  of 
Edward  F.  Kroepke  as  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  George  Hus- 
sennetter  as  assistant  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  and  Robert 
L.  Way  as  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Edward  F.  Kroepke  joined  the 
News’  staff  in  1936.  From  1942- 
46  he  served  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy  and  commanded  , 
a  sub  chaser  in  the  Pacific.  For  | 
the  past  three  years  he  was  de-  ^ 
partment  store  advertising  man- 
ager. 

George  Hussennetter’s  career 
with  the  News  started  in  1933 
as  a  member  of  the  Information 
Bureau.  During  World  War  II 
he  served  as  a  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  and 
participated  in  anti-sub  patrol 
duty  in  the  Atlantic.  ^  " 

Robert  L.  Way  completes  25  | 
years  with  the  News  in  August,  I 
having  joined  the  advertising  ; 
staff  in  1934.  From  1942-45  he 
served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  as  a  P 
lieutenant  commander  assigned  „ 
to  Harbor  Defense.  For  more  | 
than  10  years  he  has  been  a 
solicitor  in  the  department  store 
classification. 

• 

From  5c  to  10c 

Pendleton,  Ore. 

The  East  Oregonian  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  increase  its  single 
copy,  newsstand  price  from  5c 
to  10c  on  Aug.  1.  The  East  Ore-  ^ 
gonian  becomes  the  fifth  Oregon 
daily  to  go  to  the  10-cent  single 
copy  price  for  weekday  issues. 
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^  well,  alntost  no  hands!  G>mpared  with  any  previous  press  unitt 
^e  COLOR-MATIC*  i^  the  pressman’s  dream  for  simplicity  .  .  .  sim* 
plicity  of  operation  .  .  .  simplicity  of  makeready  .  .  .  simplicity 
of  color  changeover.  Proof  of  how  completely  press  adjustment 
headaches  have  been  reduced  to  an  irreducible  minimum  with  the 
COLOR-MATIC — permitting  comfortable  leeway,  for  example,  for 
getting  out  editions  in  jig  time — is  the  need  for  only  two  simple 
tools  for  normal  adjustment .  .  .  setting  impression  . .  .  reversing 
or  silencing  unit  .  .  .  varying  stroke  pf  ink  cylinders  .  .  .  unit 
clutching  .  .  .  roller  setting!  This  ease  of  adjustment  is  just 
one  of  many  new  features  that  make  pressmen  happy  .  .  .  and 
the  COLOR-MATIC  very  worthwhile  for  your  organization  to 
investigate.  Let  us  give  you  more  information,  now! 


910  East  138th  Street  •  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 

tAlES  OFFICES  NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  OALIAS  ■  MIAMI  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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How  well  are  the  steelworkers  paid  ? 


figures  do  not  include  the  cost  of  vacations,  holi¬ 
days,  pensions,  insurance  and  other  benefits  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  steel  industry,  amormts  to  570  an 
hour— among  the  highest  benefit  payments  in  the 
country. 


The  average  hourly  wage  for  the  steelworker  in 
January  1959  was  $3.03—840  higher  than  the  $2.19 
average  for  all  manufacturing  employees;  680  more 
than  the  average  employee  in  durable  goods  indus¬ 
tries;  and  380  more  than  the  autoworker.  And  these 


How  do 

steel  wage  increases 
compare  with  increases  in 
shipments  per  man-hour  ? 


From  1940  to  1958,  steel  companies’  hourly 
wage  and  other  employment  costs  increased 
288%  which  has  been  nearly  ten  times  the 
30%  increase  in  shipments  per  man-hour. 


Source  for  a!  I  figures;  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
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Since  1940,  the  price  of  finished  steel  mill  products 
has  risen  at  an  average  of  about  5%%  a  year  but 
the  total  cost  per  man-hour  and  employment  costs 
per  man-hour  have  risen  more— about  7V^%  a  year. 
In  spite  of  this,  steel  is  one  of  our  lowest  priced 
materials.  Carbon  and  alloy  steels  sell  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  80  a  pound. 


OF  RETURN/ 
SALES 


In  1940,  the  steel  industry  earned  8.10  per  dollar  of 
sales  and  in  only  one  year  since— 1950— has  this 
rate  been  equaled.  In  1958,  the  rate  was  6.3%. 
The  average  of  1940  through  1958  has  been  5.8%. 
While  the  steel  profit  rate  has  diminished,  employ¬ 
ment  costs  per  hour  have  climbed  rapidly— a  288% 
increase  since  1940.  Increases  in  steel  prices  be¬ 
tween  1940  and  1958  were  required  to  pay  for 
higher  wages,  taxes,  material  and  other  costs,  and 
did  not  increase  the  rate  of  profit. 


United  States  Steel 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Isadore  Barmash,  head  of  Fair¬ 
child’s  copy  desks,  left  on  July  12 
for  a  two-week  trip  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Atlanta  and  Richmond, 
where  he  will  call  on  retailers  and 
manufacturers. 


The  1959  Fairchild’s  Financial 
Manual  of  Retail  Stores  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  publication  early  in  Au¬ 
gust.  This  will  be  the  32nd  annual 
edition  of  the  Manual,  which  pro¬ 
vides  financial  facts  on  more  than 
240  publicly-owned  retail  organiza¬ 
tions  in  8  major  store  classifica¬ 
tions.  $10  a  copy. 


Fairchild’s  circulation  department 
has  just  installed  an  automatic 
stencU  notching  machine  that  was 
specially-designed  for  the  Fair- 
child  operation.  This  unique  ma¬ 
chine  embosses  and  notches  a  sten¬ 
cil  in  one  operation. 


To  assist  retailers  in  getting  the 
best  results  from  the  growing 
popularity  of  wash  and  wear,  both 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  and 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  wiU 
publish  special  sections  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  merchandising 
and  promotion  of  this  merchandise. 
The  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY 
supplement  will  appear  July  29; 
the  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  sec¬ 
tion  on  July  30. 


Ralph  Friedman,  who  has  been 
the  news  representative  for  Fair- 
child  papers  in  Santa  Monica,  Cal., 
has  been  named  head  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  news  bureau  in  Portland, 
Ore.  He  assumes  his  new  position 
on  Aug.  3,  replacing  Imelda  de 
Graw,  who  has  resigned. 


Representing  MEN’S  WEAR  Mag¬ 
azine  at  the  opening  ceremonies  of 
the  new  Lenox  Square  Shopping 
Center  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  be 
Walter  H.  T.  Raymond,  editor. 
Murray  Wyche,  head  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  news  bureau  also  will  be 
covering  the  events  for  the  Fair- 
child  newspapers. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  13th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Publishers  of 

Doily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Doily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Doily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Footweor  News.  Books. 


Reporters  in  Korea 
Form  Press  Club 

Seoul 

An  international  press  club 
has  been  formed  here  by  for¬ 
eign  and  local  correspondents. 

The  Seoul  Correspondents 
Club  is  the  first  organization  of 
its  tyi)e  ever  formed  in  Korea. 

Samuel  Kim,  staff  correspond¬ 
ent  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  was  elected  the  club’s 
first  president. 

Other  officers  are  Patrick  J. 
Burke,  National  Catholic  Wel¬ 
fare  Council  News  Service,  first 
vicepresident;  Philip  Kim,  Reu¬ 
ters,  second  vicepresident;  Ed¬ 
ward  Neilan,  Copley  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  secretary;  and  You  Young 
Sang,  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  treasurer. 

«  *  * 

John  Craigie,  formerly  pic¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  Richmond 
(Y a..) News  Leader,  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News. 
*  *  * 

Gene  OBidinski,  formerly 
covering  Wallingford,  Conn,  for 
the  New  Haven  Register — now 
with  the  news  staff  of  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News. 
«  *  * 

George  Coluer  —  from  city 
editor  of  Franklin  (Ind.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Star  to  night  editor  of 
Frankfort  (Ind.)  Morning 
Times.  Harold  Rozelle  —  from 
city  desk  of  Delphos  (Ohio) 
Daily  Herald,  and  Haskell 
Clark — from  Muskogee  (Okla.) 
Daily  Phoenix  to  staff  of  Frank¬ 
fort  Times. 

•e 

Mert  Guswiler — from  editor 
of  Kentucky  side  women’s  page, 
to  local  staff  of  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer. 

*  * 

Ronald  P.  Daniel,  reporter 
and  photographer  of  the  Kent- 
Ravenna  (Ohio)  Record-Cour¬ 
ier — appointed  field  editor  of  the 
Chessie  News,  paper  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway. 
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Family  on  Payroll 
Into  4th  Generation 

WOONSOCKBH',  R.  I. 

A  fourth  generation  employee 
has  been  added  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Woonsocket  Call  family. 
Miss  Joyce  Lenz,  a  June  gradu¬ 
ate  at  Woonsocket  High  School, 
kept  the  family  tradition  going 
when  she  started  work  in  the 
newspaper’s  business  office. 

Her  father,  Arthur  Lenz, 
learned  stereotyping  at  the  Call, 
and  later  went  to  work  for  the 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  Her 
great-uncle,  Harry  Miller,  work¬ 
ed  for  the  Call  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  ago  as  a  maintenance  man 
and  janitor.  Her  great-grand¬ 
father,  John  Miller,  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  Call  elevator  man 
for  many  years,  retiring  from 
the  job  in  1941  at  the  age  of  86. 

*  «  « 

Daniel  W.  Davies,  1959  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  school  of  journalism  and 
son  of  Lawrence  Davies,  West 
Coast  news  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Times — new  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Statesman. 

«  *  « 

Cecil  L.  Wilder,  recent  grad¬ 
uate  of  University  of  Oregon 
school  of  journalism — new  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Madras  (Ore.) 
Pioneer. 

*  «  « 

Harry  Fuller,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Madras  (Ore.) 
Pioneer — new  reporter  with  The 
Dalles  (Ore.)  Chrqnicle. 


Byron  Rice,  a  former  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaperman  and  grad¬ 
uate  of  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  —  appointed  editor  of 
Standard  Torch,  employee  mag¬ 
azine  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  (In¬ 
diana). 


NEWS  TIPS 


EXPANDS  LOCAL  NEWS  COVERAGE 


All  news  Is  basically  local  .  .  .  and  NEWS  TIPS  helps 
you  pinpoint  the  local  appeal.  A  tailor-made  service  for 
all  editors  .  .  .  created  by  skillfully  trained  and  highly 
experienced  newsmen  .  .  .  NEWS  TIPS  each  week  offers 
from  10  to  15  pages  of  valuable  hints,  ideas,  facts  and  sug¬ 
gestions  that  will  help  you  give  better  local  coverage  in 
concentrated  form.  Easily  read  and  separated  for  assign¬ 
ments  .  .  .  keyed  for  the  busy  editor  .  .  .  NEWS  TIPS 
saves  you  time  and  money.  For  proofs  and  rates,  write  or 
wire  GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP.,  250  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
17,  N.  Y. 


Paul  Jess  Goes 
To  S.D.  Faculty 

Iowa  City 

Paul  Jess,  assistant  in  the 
Newspaper  Production  Labora¬ 
tory  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  School  of  Journalism,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  South  Da¬ 
kota  State  College,  Brookings. 
He  will  begin  his  duties  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  ■ 

Mr.  Jess  has  been  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  in  Rock 
Rapids  and  Rock  Valley,  Iowa 
and  Luveme,  Minnesota.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  Japan  during  the 
Korean  conflict. 

*  ^  * 

James  McKone,  Corpus 
Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Timss 
sports  writer  —  to  the  sports 
staff,  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Sun.  Madeleine  Greene  —  to 
the  women’s  news  department 
of  the  Caller-Times. 

*  if  if 

Beatrice  Hunter — from  gen¬ 
eral  assignment,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  to  women’s  de¬ 
partment.  David  A.  Gibson— 
now  on  labor  beat,  replacing  E. 
Malcolm  Stannard,  now  asso¬ 
ciate  editor.  Evans  Clinchy, 
Times  education  writer  —  re¬ 
sumed  duties  after  completing 
yeai^’s  study  on  a  Nieman 
Fellowship. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Shaw  Taylor,  with 
the  Manchester  (Conn.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald  since  1923 — retired 
as  society  editor. 

*  «  * 

Howard  S.  Ravis,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Weymouth  (Mass.)  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Transcript — to  sports 
editor,  Milford  (Conn.)  Citizen. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  W.  Harter  —  pro¬ 
moted  from  news  editor  to  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  James  E.  Cut- 
lip.  Formerly  sports  editor  of 
the  Washington  Times,  after 

reportorial  experience  on  Hearst 
newspapers  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Harter  joined  the  Post  in  1939. 

*  *  * 

John  F.  Roy,  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  director,  and  Joseph  J. 
La  Chappelle,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  —  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Record  Company. 

*  *  * 

Stan  Zawadzki  —  from  copy 
desk  to  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Son  Diego  (Calif.)  Union.  GENE 
Hollingsworth  —  now  chief  of 
the  copy  desk. 
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'GET-A-MILLION-SETLIN' — Naft  Geflin  (second  from  left),  advertising 
director  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  is  honored  by  colleagues. 
Caricature  by  Jerry  Doyle,  editorial  cartoonist,  commends  Getlin  for 
one-million  line  advertising  gain  recorded  by  Daily  News.  Left  to  right 
are  Tom  Donahue,  retail  advertising  manager;  Gelin;  Paul  Martin,  pro¬ 
motion  director;  Russ  LaRosa,  classified  advertising  manager,  and  John 
Carr,  national  advertising  manager. 


$2,500  for  ‘50’ 

Cleveland 

Jarry  J.  Maloy,  manager  of 
new  auto  advertising  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  recently 
was  honored  for  completing  50 
years  with  the  paper.  He  was 
given  a  check  for  $2,500  by 
Sterling  E.  Graham,  president 
of  the  Forest  City  Publishing 
Co.  Mr.  Maloy  at  one  time  was 
the  Plain  Dealer’s  circulation 
manager. 

4e  # 

John  Pincetich,  a  former 
Portland  Oregonian  and  Hono¬ 
lulu.  Star-Bulletin  reporter  — 
promoted  from  public  relations 
director  of  the  Matson  Naviga¬ 
tion  Company  to  assistant  to  the 
president. 

*  *  * 

John  Guenther,  a  former 
United  Press  and  Scripps-How- 
ard  business  writer  —  named 
corporate  services  specialist  on 
the  public  relations  staff  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corporation. 

*  *  * 

Frank  E.  Russell,  certified 
public  accountant  —  named 
auditor  and  assistant  to  business 
manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  News. 

*  *  * 

William  P.  Hobby  Jr. — 
named  associate  editor  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post.  He  is  the 
son  of  former  Governor  Hobby, 
chairman  of  the  Board,  and  Mrs. 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  president 
and  editor.  Jack  Donahue — ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor. 
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In  Aeronautics  Post 

Salem,  Ore. 

Elmo  Smith,  publisher  of  the 
Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald 
and  former  governor  of  Oregon, 
was  named  July  6  by  Gov.  Mark 
Hatfield  to  a  post  on  the  State 
Board  of  Aeronautics.  Mr. 
Smith,  who  was  in  the  Navy  Air 
Transport  Service  in  the  South 
Pacific  in  World  War  II,  holds  a 
private  pilot’s  license. 

*  *  * 

Eugene  C.  Dorsey  —  from 
general  manager  of  WLVN  ra¬ 
dio  station  to  general  manager 
of  the  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  succeeding  P.  H.  Wire,  who 
is  retiring. 

*  *  « 

Ward  S.  Just,  son  of  F.  Ward 
Just,  publisher  of  the  Wauke¬ 
gan  (Ill.)  News-Sun  —  to  the 
Chicago  news  bureau  of  News¬ 
week. 

«  *  « 

Frank  J.  Beaver,  formerly 
with  the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.) 
Union-Bulletin — now  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Parkrose-East  County 
Enterprise,  Portland,  Ore. 

«  *  * 

Lloyd  Snyder,  formerly  on 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Coos 
Bay  (Ore.)  World — new  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Courier. 

*  «  « 

William  M.  Ringle  Jr., 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
reporter  since  1951 — transferred 
to  the  Albany  bureau  of  Gannett 
News  Service. 
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Religion  Editor  |  NOTEWORTHY 

Takes  College  Job  NEWS  BEAT  #7 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

James  W.  Carty  Jr.,  religious  ;  doy  FRIDAYS  OF 
news  editor  of  the  Nashville  OipREME  COURT 

Tennessean  since  1953,  has  ac-  oUrKtiMb  COUKi 

cepted  the  appointment  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  and  direc-  This  Column,  by 
tor  of  publications  and  publicity  n 

at  Bethany  College,  Bethany,  Edith  K.  Roosevelt 
W.  Va.  He  will  begin  his  new  first  appeared  in 
duties  Aug.  1.  !  Spadea  client  nevs- 

Edmund  Willingham,  member  Januarv  6 

of  the  news  staff  of  the  Ten- j  January  O, 

nessean,  will  become  religious  1958. 

news  editor.  j  It  dealt  with  as- 

*  *  *  ' sistants  to  Supreme 

Mrs.  Graham  Doar — resigned  ■  _  ^  ^  j 

after  serving  as  society  editor  Court  Judges  who  do 
of  the  Seaside  (Ore.)  Signal  research  and  write 
for  the  last  eight  years.  She  briefs  that  are  ed- 
has  been  succeeded  by  Sharon  i  •  .  ,  ,  .  .  . 

Landreth,  1959  graduate  ofi^-^®^  Signed  by 

Pacific  University.  i  the  masters  them— 

*  *  *  selves. 

Joe  Flore.n,  news  and  fann  |  Who  are  these  im- 
editor  of  the  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  1  ^  ^ 

Argus  for  the  last  six  years — '  port ant  anonymous 
resigned  to  accept  a  writing  *'Boy  Fridays”  and 
position  with  Tektronix,  Inc.,  how  are  they 

Portland,  Ore  _  •  j-* 

’  *  *  *  appointed? 

Dick  Shippy,  sports  reporter  David  Lawrence 
and  columnist  of  the  Afcron  (0.)  also  covered  these 
Beocon  Journal — made  theater-  Questions  in  his 
television-radio  columnist.  Herb  ’  • 

Michelson  resigned  to  join  the  column  in  the 
staff  of  the  Sanfo  Ciora  (Calif.)  j  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune 
Journal.  ^  ^  ^  |  on  May  5,  1958. 

Robert  W.  Ruhl,  editor  and  typical  of 

publisher  of  the  Medford  (Ore.)  the  kind  of  thor- 
MaU  Tribune  —  the  Amos  E.  ©Ughly  researched, 
Voorhies  award.  ^  . 

*  „  *  thought-provoking 

Edward  C.  Coman,  co-pub- '  item  to  expect  from 
lisher  of  the  Woodbum  (Ore.)  '  Spadea  *S  three-a- 
Independent  —  elected  president  i  uppIc  rnnnd-rohi  n 
of  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  I  .  . 

Association,  succeeding  Philip  experts 

N.  Bladine,  McMinnville  (Ore.)  |  and  big  names. 
News-Register.  \  Add  sparkle  and 

„  „  *  *  ...  variety  to  your  con- 

Fred  Weldon,  copyreader  at  •  v  u  • 

Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard  tent  With  this 
— resigned  to  study  law  at  Uni-  economy  package.  .  . 
versity  of  Texas.  Dick  Bakeir,  ’’fqr  THE  RECORD” 
court  reporter,  returned  to  copy  I  ,  .  .  . .  ,  -  j 

desk.  I  It  IS  the  kind 

*  •  •  of  feature  that 

Paul  W.  Ward,  Baltimore  induces  readers  to 

(Md)  Sun— elected  president  of :  J 

the  State  Department  Corre- ,  spend  more  time  with 
spondents  Association  in  Wash-  your  newspaper, 
ington.  „  *  *  Copies  of  the 

Joseph  Picchi,  former  re- :  Roosevelt  column  are 
porter  for  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  |  available  free  on 
Record — ^to  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  '  request. 

Times-Union  as  reporter.  Roy  j 

Travis,  copyreader  on  the  T-U  ;  SPADEA  SYNDICATE,  INC. 
— left  to  operate  a  motel  near;  Stirling  Spadea 
Petersburg,  Va.  on 

,  ,  *  ; Sales  Manager 

Harvey  W.  Travis,  reporter!  i20  West  31st  Street 
in  the  Albany  Associated  Press  New  York  1,  N.Y. 
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bureau  since  1949 — to  assistant 
director  of  public  information 
for  the  New  York  State  Thru¬ 
way  Authority.  Salary  starts  at 
$9,104. 

*  *  * 

Robert  A.  Warner — succeeds 
Joe  T.  Cook  as  editor  of  the 
Mission  (Tex.)  Times  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Mr.  Cook  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  Louisville,  Miss.,  news¬ 
paper  and  printing  plant. 

*  «  * 

Jack  W.  Grout  age — to  news 
editor  of  the  Rock  Springs 
(Wyo.)  Daily  Rocket  and  Sun¬ 
day  Miner. 

*  *  * 

Russell  E.  Partridge,  former 
owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Saranac  (Mich.)  Advertiser — 
to  the  Illinois  State  Journal  and 
Register  at  Springfield  as 
auditor. 

*  *  « 

Robert  F.  Herdien,  sports 
editor  of  the  Lima  (Ohio)  News 
— to  the  sports  staff,  Corpus 

Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times. 

• 

Special  Park  Edition 

Middlesboro,  Ky. 

The  Middlesboro  Daily  News 
celebrated  the  Cumberland  Gap 
National  Historical  Park,  July 
2,  with  a  special  96-page  edi¬ 
tion.  Cumberland  Gap  National 
Historical  Park  is  America’s 
newest  national  historical  park 
covering  20,000  acres  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 

The  edition  contained  138,236 
lines  of  advertising. 

• 

Aslor  Steps  Down 

London 

Lord  Astor  has  stepped  doAvn 
from  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Times  Publishing  Company  at 
the  age  of  73.  His  eldest  son, 
Gavin,  41,  is  the  new  chairman. 


PADUCAH- 

PROSPEROUS 

You'll  be  prosperous,  too, 
when  you  advertise  and  sell  in 
this  industrial  and  vacation 
area. 

Retail  sales  in  The  Sun- 
Democrat  area  top  $200  mil¬ 
lion  a  year. 

CITY  ZONE:  52,016 

Paburat)  ^utt-Smorrat 

Paducah,  Ky. 

Nat'l.  Representative — 

Burke,  Kuipers  4  Mahoney 


Board  to  Advise 
On  Cabot  Prizes 

Appointment  of  a  three-man 
advisory  committee  on  the  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  Prizes  in  Inter- 
American  journalism  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Columbia 
University.  Committ^  members 
for  1959  are  Robert  U.  Brown, 
editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher; 
Herbert  Matthews,  member  cf 
the  editorial  board  of  the  New 
York  Times;  and  John  T. 
O’Rourke,  editor  of  the  Wcwh- 
ington  Daily  News  and  a  former 
president  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association. 

The  new  committee  is  charged 
with  assisting  in  the  selection  of 
Cabot  prize  winners  by  review¬ 
ing  nominations,  conferring  with 
a  panel  of  consultants,  and  ad¬ 
vising  the  trustees,  president, 
and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Columbia. 

The  Cabot  prizes,  endowed  in 
1938  by  Dr.  Godfrey  Lowell 
Cabot  of  Boston  as  a  memorial 
to  his  wife,  are  designed  to 
recognize  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tions  by  journalists  to  intei’- 
American  understanding. 

Oklahoma  Wins 
Open  Meeting  Law 

Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoma’s  new  freedom  of 
information  law,  sponsored  by 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  was  signed 
into  law  July  9. 

The  measure  makes  it  manda¬ 
tory  for  government  bodies  of 
all  public  agencies  to  transact 
their  business  in  open  meetings. 
Failure  to  comply  is  punishable 
by  a  jail  sentence.  The  act  ap¬ 
plies  to  state,  county,  city  and 
school  boards  and  all  sub-divi¬ 
sions  spending  public  money. 
The  bill  allows  the  agencies 
to  hold  closed  meeting's  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  personnel. 
However,  votes  on  employment 
of  personnel  must  be  taken  in 
open  meetings. 

• 

Weston  Advances 
To  Production  Chief 


John  Bogart, 
Hearst  Aid, 
Dies  at  80 


Obituary 


T 


East  Hanover,  Mass. 

John  Dutton  Bogart,  80,  who 
was  general  manager  of  all 
Heai’st  publishing  properties 
from  1919  to  1922,  died  at  a 
nursing  home  here  July  10. 

Mr.  Bogart,  the  son  of  John 
B.  Bogart,  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  was  graduated 
from  Yale,  where  he  was  elected 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

His  first  work  was  on  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal  as 
a  reporter  in  1901.  He  later 
became  city  editor  and  then  was 
named  advertising  manager  of 
the  Journal  and  the  New  York 
American.  From  that  post,  he 
was  promoted  to  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Hearst  prop¬ 
erties  and  then  general  man¬ 
ager. 

In  1914,  Mr.  Bogart  became 
general  manager  of  Hearst 
newspapers  in  Boston.  He  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Brockton  (Mass.)  Times  from 
1922  until  it  was  merged  with 
the  Brockton  Enterprise  in  1934. 
He  served  as  general  counsel 
for  all  Boston  papers  for  a 
period  and  from  1922  to  1934 
wrote  a  column,  “Comment  on 
the  News,’’  which  appeared  in 
sevei’al  New  England  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Mr.  Bogart’s  son,  John  A.  Bo¬ 
gart,  is  manager  of  industrial 
relations  for  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune. 


George  F.  Bazin,  63,  former 
advertising  director  of  the  Nev 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register;  July 
9. 

*  «  « 

Jere  R.  Hayes,  60,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Timet- 
Herald  for  more  than  30  years; 
July  8,  of  a  heart  ailment.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  in 
1918. 

*  *  * 

Alice  Winslow  Ingham,  90, 
vicepi'esident  of  the  Paterson 
(N.  J.)  Morning  Call  for  60 
years;  July  9.  She  was  the  widow 
of  Robert  Williams,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Call. 


Hugh  Evelyn  Wortham,  75, 
who  for  25  years  wrote  the 
London  (England)  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph’s  “Peterborough”  column; 
July  9,  after  an  operation. 


Theodore  S.  Draper,  65,  fi¬ 
nancial  writer  for  the  Los  An- 
geles  (Calif.)  Evening  Herald 
and  Express  since  1927 ;  July  11. 


Clair  G.  Hare,  55,  sports 
writer  and  copy  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  for 
11  years;  July  10,  of  a  heart 
attack. 

*  *  * 

Gordon  Jost,  55,  formerly 

with  the  I/arm6urflr  (Pa.)  Newt 
and  Patriot  from  1950  to  1958; 
July  7.  He  had  been  publisher  of 
the  Bangor  (Pa.)  Daily  News. 

*  t  * 

Ernest  Newman,  90,  for  38 

years  music  critic  of  the  London 
(England)  Sunday  Times;  July 
7. 


Glass  Negatives 
Given  to  Museum 

Portland,  Ore. 

The  Oregonian  has  presented 
approximately  5,500  glass  nega¬ 
tives,  completely  catalogued,  to 
the  Oregon  Historical  Society 
here.  The  negatives  cover  the 
period  from  1900  to  1926. 

The  society’s  bulletin  acknowl- 


Ward  A.  Neff  Dies 

Boulder  Junction,  Wis. 

Ward  A.  Neff,  68,  president  of 
Combelt  Publishers,  Inc.,  died 
of  a  heart  attack  July  12.  He 
graduated  from  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  in  1913,  and  later  do¬ 
nated  to  the  school  the  building 


Charleston,  N.  C.  edged  the  gift  with  the  state-  known  as  Jay  H.  Neff  Hall,  in 


Lewis  M.  Weston  has  been 
named  production  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  News  and  Courier  and 
the  Charleston  Evening  Post. 

He  has  been  associated  with 
the  mechanical  department  of 
the  News  and  Courier  since  Oct. 
11,  1931  when  he  began  as  an 
apprentice.  He  has  headed  the 


ment: 

“With  our  country’s  current 
emphasis  on  the  visual  and  pic¬ 
torial,  we  sometimes  tend  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  newspaper  which  made 
America  picture-conscious.  ‘A 
picture  is  worth  a  thousand 


memory  of  his  father.  Mr.  Neff 
was  president  in  1923  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

# 

Mrs.  Raiford  Dies 

Selma,  Ala. 
Mrs.  F.  T.  Raiford,  83,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Selma 
Times- Journal,  died  in  her  sleep 


words’  is  a  phrase  familiar  to 
morning  newspaper’s  composing  us  all,  but  it  might  be  added 
room  since  1946.  that  a  news  photographer’s  pic-  July  11  following  an  illness  of 

Irving  G.  Tamsberg,  superin-  ture  is  often-times  worth  many-  several  years.  She  succeeded  her 
tendent  for  the  day  operations  fold  that  of  the  amateur.  He  is  husband  as  publisher  when  he 
of  the  composing  room,  was  trained  to  see  the  dramatic  and  died  in  1935.  Previously,  she  had 
named  composing  room  superin-  the  newsworthiness  in  any  sit-  been  managing  editor  for  15 
tendent  for  both  newspapers.  nation.”  years. 
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4  EASY  STEPS 

to  sharp,  clean, 
low-cost  engravings 

with  SCAN-A-GRAVEr 

You  can  make  high-quality  engravings  electronically 
on  the  Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver  after  only  a  few  hours’ 
instruction  by  a  Fairchild  representative.  Try  it  —  see 
how  easy  it  is! 

1.  Attach  the  photograph,  or  other  illustrative  mate¬ 
rial,  to  the  Copy  Cylinder. 

2.  Place  the  Scan-A-Plate®  Engraving  Material  on 
the  Engraving  Cylinder. 

3.  Set  engraving  levels  quickly,  easily  with  the  Con¬ 
trast  Controls. 

4.  Visually  observe  the  actual  size  and  shape  of  the 
halftone  dots  being  engraved,  magnified  80  times, 
through  the  exclusive  Fairchild  Stroboscopic  Micro¬ 
scope  —  your  assurance  of  top  quality  engravings. 

That’s  all  the  setting  needed,  and  normally  it  takes 
less  than  hvo  minutes  before  the  Scan-A-Graver  is 
put  into  operation.  After  that  it  requires  no  attention 
and  shuts  ofiF  automatically  when  the  engraving  is 
completed. 

With  economical,  flexible,  easy-to-use  Fairchild 
engravings,  you’re  assured  of  superior  reproduction 
when  printing  direct  from  the  originals,  on  either 
rotary  or  flatbed  presses.  If  desired,  Fairchild  engrav¬ 
ings  can  be  stereotyped,  too. 

Learn  about  the  speed,  economy,  convenience,  ver¬ 
satility  and  high  quality  you  get  with  the  Fairchild 
Scan-A-Graver.  Write  for  24-page  booklet  “Kctures 
Like  These.” 


IkC-MILD  sxs. 

DM$lon  of  FaIrMU  CoiMra  and  Inttrvmant  Carp. 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  82 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L  I.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  "Pictures  like  These." 

Nam« . 


SCAN-A-GRAVER  •  SC  A  N-A-SIZER" 

Electronic  Engraving  Mochincs 


/District  Offices:  Eastchester,  N.  Y.;  Atlanta,  Ga.j 
Chicago,  IN.;  Les  Angeles,  CaBf.;  Toronto.  Onl. 
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CIRCULATION 

Carrier  Scholarship 
Winners  ‘Make  Good’ 

By  Leo  T.  Batt 

Los  Angeles  Times  Circulation  Dept. 


I 

livery  route  for  one  year  prior 
to  his  graduation  from  high 
school. 

Abilities  Revealed 

There  were  several  instances 
wherein  the  scholarship  winners 
were  badgered  into  applying  by 
Times  dealers  who  employed 
them;  grades  were  low  and  in¬ 
terest  in  school  was  lagging.  The 
boys’  abilities  to  assimilate  a 


Carriers  Re<*eive  | 

College  Scholarships  I 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  I 
The  New  Bedford  Standard-  | 
Times  and  its  sister  newspaper,  ' 
the  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times, 
awarded  six  scholarships  of 
$150  each  this  year  to  former  . 
carrier  boys.  They  have  enrolled 
for  courses  in  chemistry,  astron¬ 
omy,  mechanical  engineering, 


college  education  was  discovered  business  administration,  medi- 
in  the  rating  process  of  the  cine  and  engineering, 
program.  *  ♦  * 

Mr.  Marx,  in  conference  with  Pontiac,  Mich. 

ETS  advisors  at  the  outset  of  In  honor  of  the  opening  of 
the  program,  asked  that  con-  the  Oakland  County  branch  of 
sideration  be  given  to  the  possi-  Michigan  State  University,  the 
bility  that  senior  class  grades  Pontiac  Press  has  established 
may  have  suffered  because  of  the  first  of  four  rotating  schol- 
unknown,  personal  factors.  This,  arships  for  carrier  boys.  The 
he  urged,  be  offset  by  other  Press  will  give  a  new  scholar- 
determining  factors.  ship  each  year  until  there  are 

Since  the  carrier’s  perform-  four  in  force, 
ances  with  delivery,  salesman-  *  ♦  * 

ship  and  collections  were  to  be  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

considerations  of  rated  compari-  Two  newspaperboys  of  the 
sons  —  if  he  does  well  as  a  Home  News  have  been  awarded 


Several  months  ago  Ray  F.  When  the  accomplishment  and 
Marx,  then  circulation  manager  career  data  was  accumulated, 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  be-  it  was  given  to  Mr.  Marx,  now 
came  curious  about  the  accom-  the  Times  circulation  advisor, 
plishments  and  of  the  where-  He  read  through  the  material, 
abouts  of  Times  scholarship  line  for  line.  After  a  bit,  he 
winners.  looked  up  and  quietly  said,  “I’m 

Over  the  years  infrequent  let-  amazed.” 
ters  from  the  boys  were  re-  fhe  amazement  was  shared 
ceived;  some  of  the  letters  an-  by  the  Educational  Testing 
nounced  completion  of  school.  Service,  Princeton  and  Los  An- 
some  ^expressed  gratitude,  told  geles,  an  organization  that  ad- 
...  -  vises  and  guides  the  Times  and 

more  than  100  other  firms  in 
conducting  scholarship  pro- 
ETS  also  functions  in 


of  military  service  or  of  busi¬ 
ness  associations. 

$100,000  Investment 

grams. 

The  information  for  the  most  college  test  preparation,  ad- 
part  was  sketchy,  not  at  all  like  ministration  and  grading 
the  accurate,  detailed  facts  and  through  the  College  Entrance 
figures  used  by  the  circulation  Examination  Board, 
department;  and  especially,  Qf  ^be  50  successful  candi- 
when  Mr.  Marx  annually  ap-  dates  in  the  Times  program,  26 
proved  tuition-payment  vouch-  have  earned  college  degrees,  22 
$10,000.  still  are  in  school  and  one  was 
About  $100,000  has  been  spent  inducted  into  the  Army  while 
since  the  1949  inception  of  the  ^  student.  Only  one  abandoned 
I^s  Angeles  Times  Scholarship  his  school  career,  but  is  eligible 
Program  for  Carriers.  to  re-apply  for  the  scholarship 

Publisher  Norman  Chandler  benefits 
founded  the  program  to  reward  t  xi.  -x  j 

Times  carrier  boys.  Mr.  Marx  have  merited 

has  been  its  administrator.  An-  honorary  scholastic 

nually,  five  newspaperboys  are  four  scholar- 

awarded  scholarships  to  colleges  graduate  work, 

of  their  choice.  "Phe  achievement  percentage 

is  higher  than  expected,  an  ETS 
Amazing  Performance  official  said.  The  newspaperboys 

By  direction,  letters  of  inquiry  Times  scholarships 

were  sent  to  schools,  to  parents  to  qualify 

of  the  former  carriers,  to  “last  f  ^  "lost  other 

known  addresses.”  The  return  business-sponsored  programs, 
mail,  over  the  months,  came  The  full  requirements  in  the 
from  schools  and  residences  in  Times  program  are  that  the  ap- 
various  parts  of  the  country  plicant  be  in  his  senior  year  of 
and  from  military  posts  around  bigh  school  and  that  he  will 
the  world  have  carried  a  Times  home  de- 


of  the  high  school  evidence,  he  for 
added. 

Many  Times  scholarship  win¬ 
ners  went  off  to  college  thank¬ 
ful  for  Marx’  foresight. 

Special  Rating  System 

ETS  worked  out  a  rating  sys¬ 
tem  with  a  possible  perfect, 
weighted  score  of  130  points, 
conversion  from  five  gradings. 

Scholastic  aptitude  tests,  pre¬ 
pared  by  ETS,  are  taken  by  all 
candidates  and  the  grades  con-  Record  Issue 
verted  to  within  the  range  of 
30  points.  The  saine  weight  is 
given  converted  high  school  ^ 

July  1,  the  larges 

The  length  of  carrier  service,  84-year  history, 
by  months  and  limited  to  48  eluded  a  36-page 
months,  is  given  a  weighted  Chicae-o”  section 


Marquette’s  engineering 
school. 

The  scholarship  program  gives 
a  base  award  of  $200  plus  |1 
for  each  continuous  week  of 
high  school  service  as  a  car¬ 
rier.  Four  previous  scholarship 
awards  by  the  newspaper  total 
$1,572.  This  year’s  award,  add¬ 
ing  up  to  $764,  bring  the  grand 
total  to  $2,336. 
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this  Capital 
is  important  to 
our  trade-mark 


When  you  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  our  product  by 
its  friendly  abbreviation, 
you’ll  keep  your  meaning 
clear  if  you  make  it 
“Coke”. . .  with  a  capital 
“C”  please.  And  you’ll 
help  us  protect  a 
valuable  trade-mark. 

Next  time  thirst  creeps 
up  on  you,  be  really 
refreshed . . .  pause  for 
Coca-Cola.  The  cold  crisp 
taste  of  Coke  is  the  all-time, 
anytime  favorite  in  49 
states  and  more  than  100 
countries  the  world  over. 
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CLASSIHED  CLIMC 

Make  Want  Ad  Selling 
A  Career,  Say  CAMs 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Is  a  classified  salesman  de¬ 
serving  of  the  same  pay  as  his 
colleague  in  display?  Is  classi¬ 
fied  basically  an  incubator  for 
display  department  salesmen? 
Is  there  a  basic  for  the  belief 
that  classified  could  afford  a 
career  with  ample  income  po¬ 
tential  for  ambitious  and  effec¬ 
tive  salesmen? 

In  an  effort  to  cast  light  on 
these  questions,  a  suiwey  was 
conducted  by  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  among  100  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.  89%  were 
returned. 

Here  are  the  questions  and 
the  tabulation  of  answers  as 
supplied  by  those  who  re¬ 
sponded  : 

1.  Does  your  newspaper  have 
a  policy  of  promoting  people 
from  the  Classified  Department 
to  the  Display  Department?  50 
— Yes,  34 — No. 


2.  Is  there  a  higher  pay  scale 
in  Display  than  in  Classified? 
52— Yes,  33— No. 

3.  Do  you  subscribe  to  the 
theory  that  Classified  Outside 
Salesmen  ought  to  be  compen¬ 
sated  as  well  as  Display  sales¬ 
men?  74 — Yes,  11 — No. 

4.  Do  you  feel  that  your  Clas¬ 
sified  Depaidment  would  profit 
by  having  Classified  selling  be¬ 
come  a  career  in  its  own  right, 
rather  than  a  basis  for  promo¬ 
tion  to  Display?  80 — Yes,  7 — 
No. 

5.  If  your  paper’s  policy  is 
to  promote  Classified  people  to 
Display  where  they  will  earn 
more  money,  do  you  find  this 
satisfactory?  24 — Yes,  25 — No. 

Significantly,  76%  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  answering  “No”  to  ques¬ 
tion  No.  1  also  answered  “No” 
to  the  second  question.  The  ma¬ 
jority  practice,  then,  is  to  offer 
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the  classified  salesmen  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  move  into  higher 
paying  display  positions  or, 
where  such  is  not  the  practice, 
to  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
earn  as  much  money  as  the  dis¬ 
play  men. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  “opportunity  to  earn” 
is  used  advisedly,  since,  in  many 
cases,  classified  earnings  are 
based  largely  on  bonuses  and 
commissions.  A  number  of 
CAMs  indicated  that,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  some  classified  salesmen 
are  eaiming  more  than  their 
brethren  in  display.  On  63%  of 
the  papers  responding,  however, 
display  men  have  higher  earn¬ 
ings. 

Against  Stripping 

The  almost  unanimous  affirm¬ 
ative  answer  to  No.  4  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  newspaper  management  will 
want  to  study.  As  one  CAM 
puts  it,  “Classified  advertising 
is  harder  to  sell  than  Display, 
in  almost  every  case.  You  start 
with  an  individual  who  doesn’t 
know  the  first  thing  about  ad¬ 
vertising  and  have  to  sell  him 
the  principles  of  advertising; 
not  just  your  medium,  as  is  tnie 
of  most  display.  Then  you  have 
to  show  him  how  to  write  copy. 
The  classified  salesmen  must 
know  how  to  make  the  classified 
advertiser’s  buck  work  harder 
and  faster.  That’s  a  lot  of  know¬ 
how  required  of  chaps  who  are 
rated  “juniors  in  this  business.” 

Several  years  ago,  at  an 
ANCAM  Convention,  this  writer 
polled  the  delegates  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  query:  “What  would  you 
most  like  to  have  your  publisher 
do  for  the  Classified  Depart¬ 
ment?”  More  CAMs  said  “Please 
stop  taking  our  best  men  for 
display  —  give  them  a  career 
in  classified”  than  anything  else. 

Two  Sides 

There  are,  of  course,  two  well 
defined  sides  to  this  question. 
Were  a  rigid  policy  of  non-pro¬ 
motion  from  classified  followed 
in  the  past,  many  of  the  nation’s 
top  advertising  directors,  busi¬ 
ness  managers  and  even  publish¬ 
ers  would  never  have  found 
their  true  metier  and  newspa¬ 
pers  would  have  been  that  much 
poorer  —  lacking  their  contri¬ 
bution. 

CAMs  are  validly  concerned, 
however,  over  the  systematic 
stripping  from  their  depart¬ 
ments  of  their  most  able  men. 
Naturally,  linage  figures  suffer 
from  such  periodic  disruptions. 
Advertisers,  too,  are  annoyed  by 
constant  changeovers  in  their 
newspaper  contact  people.  And 
then  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
staffers  who  are  not  promoted 
to  display  is  another  matter  to 
consider. 


Page  1  Cartoons 
Have  High  Recall 

Winter  Park,  Fla. 

A  study  indicates  that  front¬ 
page  political  cartoons  form  a 
“major  influential  feature  in 
communication.” 

The  report,  issued  by  the 
Rollins  College  Center  for  Pra^ 
tical  Politics,  also  stressed  that 
at  least  half  of  the  public  inter¬ 
viewed  on  a  given  cartoon  re¬ 
membered  it,  57  percent  knew 
the  subject,  and  65  percent 
agreed  with  it. 

Object  of  the  study  was  the 
Orlando  Sentinel,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  front-page  editorial  car¬ 
toons  in  color  seven  days  a  wedc. 

Lynn  “Pappy”  Brudon,  who 
pens  five  of  the  seven  cartoons 
weekly,  received  a  citation  hail¬ 
ing  him  for  his  penmanship 
which  “exposes  folly,  sham  and 
pretense,  and  champions  integ¬ 
rity,  competence,  and  sound 
judgment  in  leadership.” 

Study  of  the  105  cartoons 
found  that: 

1.  State  affairs  precede  na¬ 
tional  and  international  events; 

2.  The  concern  is  for  sound 
and  balanced  economic  growth; 

3.  Political  tendencies  are  to¬ 
ward  more  state  I’esponsibility 
and  less  national  intrusion; 

4.  Social  outlook  is  firmly  for 
segregation  and  the  elimination 
of  subversives;  and 

5.  The  community  whole¬ 
heartedly  suppoi'ts  responsible 
programs. 

Oregon  Group 
Raises  Its  Dues 

La  Grande,  Ore. 
An  increase  in  the  amount  of 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  members’  dues  was 
voted  at  the  72nd  annual  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  here  recently.  This 
is  the  first  dues  adjustment 
since  1941. 

Business  members  (newspa¬ 
pers)  will  pay  a  basic  rate  of 
two  cents  per  subscriber  with 
maximum  rates  for  dailies  set 
at  $150  a  year  for  non-metro¬ 
politans  and  $300  a  year  for 
metropolitans.  Semi  -weekly 
newspapers  will  pay  a  maximum 
of  $80  a  year  and  weeklies  a 
maximum  of  $60  a  year.  For  in¬ 
dividual  associate  members  the 
dues  will  be  $15  a  year. 

It  was  announced  that  the 
ONPA  exhibit  at  the  Oregon 
centennial  exposition  at  Port¬ 
land  is  costing  $9,500  toward 
which  68  Oregon  newspapers 

have  contributed  $8,115.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  is  a  montage  of  pages  of 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers. 
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NATIONAL  STEEL 


At  parties,  picnics  and  ball  games,  at  homes,  offices  and  plants — 
at  all  the  places  and  times  that  called  for  some  hrst-class  thirst 
quenching  and  refreshment  in  1958,  dry-throated  Americans 
opened  over  405,000,000  cans  of  soft  drinks  and  got  the  tasty 
results  they  wanted. 

No  wonder  there  is  such  a  growing  popularity  for  soft  drinks  in 
cans.  The  “tin”  can — actually  about  99%  steel — chills  fast, 
opens  easily,  won’t  break  if  you  drop  it.  It’s  a  compact,  light¬ 
weight  container  that  feels  good  in  your  hand  and  serves  up 
your  favorite  beverage  at  its  mouth-watering  best. 


Through  our  Weirton  Steel  division.  National  Steel  is  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  tin  plate  for  cans.  In  fact,  through  Weirton’s 
production  of  hot-dipped  and  electrolytic  tin  plate.  National  is 
the  nation’s  largest  independent  source  of  this  metal. 

Modern  tin  plate  is  just  one  of  many  quality  steels  and  products 
of  steel  with  which  National  serves  American  industry  through 
its  six  major  divisions:  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation,  Stran- 
Steel  Corporation,  Enamelstrip  Corporation,  The  Hanna 
Furnace  Corporation,  National  Steel  Products  Company  and, 
of  course,  Weirton  Steel  Company. 


NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION,  GRANT  BUILDING,  PinSBURGH,  PA. 
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PRESS  AWARDS 

Courageous  Editor 
In  the  Weekly  Field 


The  award  most  difficult  to 
earn  in  the  weekly  newspaper 
field  will  be  presented  by  the 
Department  of  Journalism  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  on 
July  20.  It  is  the  Elijah  P.  Love- 
joy  Award  for  Courage  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  named  for  the  abolition¬ 
ist  editor  who  was  killed  by  a 
mob  in  1837  in  Alton,  Ill.,  when 
he  refused  to  stop  publication. 

Last  year’s  recipient  —  J. 
Willcox  Dunn,  editor  of  the 
Princess  Anne  Free  Press  of 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.  —  endured 
beatings,  threats,  and  libel  suits 
for  six  years  while  battling  a 
political  machine.  The  1957  win¬ 
ner  was  Horace  V.  Wells,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Clinton  (Tenn.) 
Courier-News,  who  risked  per¬ 
sonal  injury  and  property  loss 
by  upholding  the  Supreme 
Court’s  ruling  on  school  integra¬ 
tion. 

The  award  is  presented  an¬ 
nually  to  a  weekly  editor  who 
has  performed  outstanding  edi¬ 
torial  service  despite  economic, 
social  and  political  pressures 
exerted  by  members  of  his  own 
community. 

Leading  five  nominees  this 
year  is  John  F.  Wells,  editor  of 
the  Arkansas  Recorder,  a  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  of  3,000  circula¬ 
tion  published  in  Little  Rock. 
Although  not  a  racial  integra- 
tionist,  his  editorial  policies 
have  resulted  in  numerous 
threats  of  bodily  hai-m  and  fi¬ 
nancial  ruin. 

Until  last  January,  Mr.  Wells 
also  published  the  Legislative 
Digest,  a  daily  record  of  the 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In. 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  marketing, 
advertising,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Aushalia  read 
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movement  of  bills  through  the 
Arkansas  General  Assembly. 
The  Digest  was  printed  under 
a  yearly  contract  with  the  As¬ 
sembly.  The  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  did  not  renew  the  con¬ 
tract,  ostensibly  as  an  economy 
move  but  actually  as  a  reprisal 
against  anti-administration  edi¬ 
torials  in  the  Recorder.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Wells’  reporter,  Mrs. 
Edith  Sweezy,  was  barred  from 
her  press  desk  on  the  House 
floor. 

0*0 

REWARD  FOR  RESEARCH 

Fort  Worth 

The  State  Bar  of  Texas  pre¬ 
sented  its  sixth  annual  Journal¬ 
ism  Award  to  Harley  Pershing, 
courthouse  reporter  for  the  eve¬ 
ning  Star-Telegram. 

Mr.  Pershing  won  the  $250 
prize  with  two  series  of  stories. 
One  series  explained  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  county  government,  de¬ 
partment  by  department.  The 
other  discussed  the  new  probate 
code  and  the  methods  of  han¬ 
dling  wills  and  estates. 

Mr.  Pershing  has  been  with 
the  Star-Telegram  for  seven 
years.  He  formerly  was  night 
editor  and  state  capital  reporter 
for  the  Associated  Press  in  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock. 

His  series  on  county  govern¬ 
ment  followed  a  two-month  re¬ 
search  project  which  he  began 
after  discovering  that  little  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  had 
been  published. 

He  interviewed  judges  and 
lawyers  and  read  law  books  for 
the  material  used  in  the  series 
on  “Wills  and  Widows.”  A  num¬ 
ber  of  lawyers  wrote  him  letters 
of  congratulation  on  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  stories. 

♦  4c  * 

OREGON  BAR  AWARD 

Bend,  Ore. 

A  $300  award  for  the  best 
story  or  series  of  articles 
published  in  an  Oregon  news¬ 
paper  dealing  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  will  be  made 
at  the  state  convention  of  the 
Oregon  Star  Bar,  here  Sept.  23- 
26. 

The  published  story  must  ap¬ 
pear  between  April  15,  1958, 
and  Aug.  14,  195^ 

There  will  be  five  judges.  Two 
will  be  named  by  the  bar  asso¬ 
ciation  and  three  by  the  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  latter  are:  Walter  W. 


R.  May,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Oregon  Voter  and  ONPA 
past  president;  C.  T.  Duncan, 
dean  of  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  school  of  journalism,  and 
Fred  Shideler,  Oregon  State 
College. 

0*0 

STIPEND  FOR  STUDY 

Los  Angeles 

Lee  Austin,  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Los  Anegeles  Mirror 
News,  has  won  the  annual  John 
and  Dora  Haynes  Foundation 
Award  of  Merit  in  Journalism. 

The  award  enables  him  to 
attend  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Los  Angeles  for  the 
academic  year,  starting  Sept.  15. 

The  grants  carry  a  stipend  of 
$8,000  maximum  and  permit 
winners  to  study  any  courses 
they  chose  other  than  journal¬ 
ism.  The  awards  are  made  in  the 
belief  that  newspapermen  will 
be  broadened  intellectually  and 
scholastically  and  hence  will  be 
equipped  to  analyze  and  report 
the  news  more  comprehensively 
as  the  result  of  their  UCLA 
studies. 

Mr.  Austin,  44,  holds  a  BA 
degree  from  Drake  University, 
Des  Moines,  la.  He  plans  to 
study  at  U CLA  for  his  masters’ 
degree  and  will  return  to  the 
Mirror  News  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  studies. 

After  his  graduation  from 
Drake  in  1937,  he  became  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  International 
News  Service.  He  left  to  work 
for  the  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe- 
Gazette.  In  subsequent  years,  he 
worked  on  newspapers,  large 
and  small,  in  the  East  and  on 
the  West  Coast. 

An  Air  Force  pilot  in  World 
War  II,  he  served  in  England, 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany. 
He  came  to  the  Mirror  News  as 
telegraph  editor  11  years  ago, 
at  the  inception  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

0  0  0 

GOLF  STORY  CHOSEN 

A  story  describing  the  reac¬ 
tions  a  wife  experienced  as  she 
watched  her  husband,  Ken  Ven¬ 
turi,  win  the  $9,000  Chicago 
open  golf  tournament  has  been 
selected  as  one  of  the  best  sports 
stories  of  1958.  Titled  “The  Man 
She  Loved,”  the  story  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  David  Condon,  and  origi¬ 
nally  published  in  his  “Wake  of 
the  News”  column  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Tribune.  The  story 
is  being  reprinted  in  “Best 
Sports  Stories  of  1958,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc. 

0  0* 

FOR  PHOTOJOURNALISM 

On  behalf  of  Marshall  Field 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  L.  S.  Fanning,  Sun- 
Times  executive  editor,  recently 
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accepted  from  the  National  I 
Press  Photographers  Associa- 1 
tion  the  Joseph  A.  Spragne  I 
Memorial  Award.  I 

The  plaque  and  citation  were 
inscribed  with  the  following: 
“To  Marshall  Field  Jr.  in  grate¬ 
ful  recognition  of  his  policy  of 
emphasis  on  photojournalism  as 
a  medium  of  communication  in 
the  Field  Enterprises  publica¬ 
tions  through  the  years,  and  in 
appreciation  of  the  eminence  of 
the  news  executives  and  photo¬ 
graphic  staff  of  The  Chicago 
Sun-Times  in  their  advocacy  and 
practice  of  photojournalism.” 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY  STRIP  ^ 

First  prize  in  the  June  com¬ 
petition  of  the  National  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Highway  Safety 
went  to  Rodger  L.  Hamilton, 
manager,  photographic  depart¬ 
ment,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dm- 
patch.  Taking  an  American 
Medical  Association  report  on 
the  medical  aspects  of  automo¬ 
bile  injuries  and  deaths,  Hamil-  ; 
ton  found  a  fat  man  with  a 
mobile  face,  sat  him  behind  a 
mock  steering  wheel  and  de¬ 
picted  in  an  8-column  pictorial 
strip  salient  features  of  the 
AMA  report.  Cutlines  were 
quoted  from  text  but  captions 
shouted  “Worries?  I  Got  a  Mil¬ 
lion  of  ’Em,”  “G’wan,  You 
Knucklehead,  Move,”  “Just  a 
Little  One  for  the  Road”  and  ^ 
“A  Few  Tranquilizers  Will 
Help.”  The  facial  expressions 
of  the  goony  character  leave 
the  reader  with  a  feeling  that 
only  a  moron  would  do  such 
things. 

Hamilton  submitted  eight  pic¬ 
tures,  each  depicting  a  topic  in  , 
the  report.  In  addition  to  a  $100  ; 
check  now,  his  entry  becomes  ; 
eligible  for  consideration  in  the 
Foundation’s  annual  judging.  | 

Close  behind  him  was  a  car-  f 
toon  titled  “Juggernaut”  by 
Here  Ficklen,  Dallas  News  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist.  It  emphasizes 
a  huge  tire  with  a  bottle  at  its 
hub,  bearing  the  label  “Drink¬ 
ing  Drivers”  rolling  relentlessly 
over  automobiles  in  its  way. 


‘PENETRATING  GRASP 

Lansing,  Mich. 

The  Michigan  Senate  has 
adopted  a  resolution  commend¬ 
ing  Charles  H.  Larson,  political 
writer  for  the  State  Journal  of 
Lansing  “for  his  consistently 
superior  ability  in  reporting  and 
interpreting  the  legislature.” 

The  resolution,  adopted  un¬ 
animously,  lauded  him  “for  his 
penetrating  grasp  of  basic  fac¬ 
tors  and  his  skill  in  presenta¬ 
tion  of  legislative  operations 
during  his  many  years  as  a  vet¬ 
eran  news  reporter.” 
UBLISHER  for  July  18,  1959 
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GULF  PRESS  CONFERENCE  A  service  of  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  in  the  cause 

of  creating — through  the  facts  as  we  see  them 
— a  fuller  understanding  of  the  oil  industry. 


That  27?%  in  the  27?%  Oil  Depletion  Allowance 


Gulf  Press  Conference  1— is  the  first  of  a  series.  While 
these  meetings  on  the  printed  page  take  the  form  of 
paid  advertising,  our  intent  is  not  to  advocate  a  view¬ 
point.  It  is  to  add  to  your  understanding  of  the  oil 
industry  and  its  problems.  For,  in  the  end,  this  under¬ 
standing  best  serves  all  of  us.  Our  ground  rules  are 


few:  keep  questions  and  answers  frank  and  factual 
and  leave  the  conclusions  to  you. 

One  current  problem  is  the  27Vi%  Oil  Depletion 
Allowance.  It  is  now  under  reappraisal  by  Congress. 
And  much  of  its  understanding  hangs  on  a  decep¬ 
tively  simple-looking  question:  why  27‘/i%?  .  .  . 


Q.  First,  let’s  define  our  terms.  What  is  a 
depletion  allowance? 

A.  First  of  all,  it’s  not  an  “allowance.” 
It  is  a  tax  deduction  granted  by  Congress. 
It  is  applied  only  to  exhaustible  natural 
resources  already  produced.  As  such,  it 
is  an  incentive  to  encourage  further  dis¬ 
covery  of  these  resources. 

Q.  Why  is  the  oil  industry  singled  out  for 
such  consideration? 

A.  Oil  is  only  one  of  over  100  extractive 
industries  which  qualify  for  this  incen¬ 
tive— the  mining  of  coal,  clay,  sulfur 
and  gravel,  to  name  a  few. 

Q.  Why  was  oil’s  incentive  set  at  27Vi% 
in  the  first  place? 

Am  Congress  agreed  the  fair  way  to  en¬ 
courage  discovery  was  to  base  its  incen¬ 
tive  on  the  value  of  what  was  discovered. 
But  before  it  set  the  27*4%  figure  in 
1926,  all  of  its  study  pointed  to  one  fact. 
There  seemed  no  practical  way  of  put¬ 
ting  a  value  on  discovered  oil  deposits. 
Q.  Do  we  assume,  then,  the  final  figure 
was  pulled  from  the  air? 

A.  Quite  the  opposite.  Congress  did  find 
that  the  value  of  oil  in  the  ground  was 
about  one-third  of  the  price  somebody 
would  pay  for  oil  brought  to  the  surface. 
So  this  one-third  of  oil’s  income  at  the 
wellhead  became  Congress’  basis  for  the 
incentive  it  finally  set  up. 

Q.  But  that  one-third  figure  still  doesn’t 
match  up  with  27Vi%. 

A.  True.  And,  if  today’s  Congress  were 
to  refigure  the  problem,  today’s  facts 
would  make  the  one-third  figure  itself 
higher.  As  for  the  27Vi%,  it  was  a  com¬ 
promise  between  the  one-third  figure  and 
the  inclination  of  a  cautious  Congress. 


Q.  Is  the  oilman  subject  to  any  limita¬ 
tions  in  taking  his  27iA%? 

A.  Yes.  Two  of  them  are  fairly  obvious. 
The  oilman  can  apply  the  incentive  only 
to  crude  oil  and  raw  gas  production,  not 
to  any  other  phase  of  operations.  And 
he  must  actually  have  production  to 
qualify.  Dry  holes  don’t  count. 

Q.  You  said  “two  of  them.”  Are  there 
limitations  beyond  these? 

A.  The  third  is  the  most  important  of 
all.  It  means  that  what  we  know  as  the 
27*/i%  incentive  usually  turns  out  to  be 
less  than  27V4%.  In  fact,  it  may  end  up 
being  no  incentive  at  all. 

Q.  IfCongresssettheincentiveat27i/i%, 
how  can  that  happen? 

A.  Congress  also  provides  that  the  oil¬ 
man  may  not  deduct  more  than  a  50% 
deduction  on  his  net  income  if  this  is  the 
lesser  deduction.  And  before  he  gets  his 
oil  to  the  surface  and  realizes  his  incen¬ 
tive,  he  faces  many  costs.  A  well  must 
be  checked  and  worked  over  regularly, 
for  example.  These  costs  reduce  his  net 
income  enough  so  that,  even  when  it  is 
multiplied  by  50%,  his  deduction  usually 
comes  out  to  less  than  Tl^/i%  of  gross 
income. 

Q.  You  keep  mentioning  Congress.  Why 
should  it  be  involved  at  all? 

A.  Congress’  stake  is,  of  course,  the 
nation’s  stake.  And  that  means  having 
an  adequate,  continuing  supply  of  oil  to 
meet  very  basic  needs.  Our  energy  needs, 
our  everyday  product  needs,  our  na¬ 
tional  defense  needs. 

Q.  But  even  some  Congressmen  say  the 
27>/i%  incentive  should  be  reduced  or 
eliminated.  Shouldn’t  oil  really  be  its  own 
incentive? 


A.  When  you  look  beyond  the  fact  that 
oil  is  an  exhaustible  resource— and  a  vi¬ 
tally  needed  one — you  quickly  run  into 
another  reason  for  the  27  *4%  incentive. 
It’s  the  risk  and  cost  of  finding  oil. 

Q.  Any  business  man  faces  risks.  What  is 
so  special  about  oil’s? 

Am  When  you  start  looking  for  oil,  the 
odds  are  9  to  1  against  finding  any  oil, 
44  to  I  against  breaking  even,  991  to  1 
against  bringing  in  a  truly  profitable  dis¬ 
covery.  You  pay  just  as  much  to  drill  the 
dry  holes,  too.  And  with  our  “easy  oil” 
largely  found,  drilling  gets  deeper,  riskier 
and  costlier  year  after  year. 

Q.  But  is  it  fair  to  eliminate  these  risks 
with  the  27>/4%  incentive? 

Am  The  incentive  does  not  eliminate  risk. 
Bear  in  mind  the  limitations  built  into  it. 
Remember,  too,  the  incentive  is  merely  a 
deduction  on  a  portion  of  taxable  in¬ 
come — not  cash  the  government  hands 
out.  But  the  real  answer  is  found  in  the 
figures.  In  the  most  recent  year  surveyed 
— 1955— the  industry  was  allowed  a  de¬ 
duction  of  about  $1,800,000,000.  In  that 
same  year,  it  spent  about  $5,100,000,000 
in  cash  alone  in  searching  out  and  de¬ 
veloping  America’s  new  oil. 

Q.  How  does  the  need  for  the  incentive 
shape  up  in  the  future? 

Am  That  brings  our  need  for  oil  back  in 
the  picture.  We  estimate  that,  between 
now  and  1967,  our  supply  of  U.  S.  crude 
oil  will  increase  by  20%.  But  in  that 
time,  our  need  for  oil  will  increase  by 
30%.  And  narrowing  that  gap  means 
encouraging  discovery. 

We  welcome  further  questions  and  comment. 

Please  address  them  to  Gulf  Oil  Corp., 

Room  1300,  Gulf  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 
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WASHINGTON  FOCUS 


By  James  J.  Butler 

POSTAL  BILL  SHELVED 

Washington 
Postal  rate  increases  under 
an  Administration  bill  which 
would  impose  new'  burdens  on 
first-class  mail  and  on  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  has  been 
pigeonholed  for  this  year  by 
tacit  agreement  among  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  com¬ 
mittees  in  charge. 

Rates  proposed  by  the  Post¬ 
master  General  would  produce 
about  $350  million  additional 
revenues  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  to  be  applied  against  an 
estimated  deficit  of  $522  million. 

‘Public  Service’  Policy 

Rep.  F.  Edw'ai'd  Hebert  of 
New'  Orleans,  La.,  has  been  lead¬ 
ing  what  appears  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cessful  fight  to  force  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  segregate  its  “public 
service”  (free  mail  for  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  etc.)  from 
ordinary  expenses,  and  consider 
income  and  outgo  w'ithin  the  lat¬ 
ter  categoi-y  the  test  of  balanced 
costs. 

Mr.  Hebert  has  insisted  that 
the  declared  policy  of  Congress 
to  appropriate  directly  for  “pub¬ 
lic  service”  functions  be  re¬ 
spected.  Until  the  Post  Office 
Department  submits  schedules 
show'ing  such  a  setup  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  the  lawmakers  to 
know'  what  it  costs  to  carry  the 
mail  and  to  what  extent  private 
users  should  be  required  to  pay, 
he  argues.  The  Dept,  seems  un¬ 
willing  to  segregate  the  items.  It 
failed  to  do  so  in  this  year’s  bill. 

Commenting  on  this  situation, 
the  New  Orleans  Congressman 
said: 

“Assuming  efficiency  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  any  deficiency  can  only 
result  from  losses  sustained  in 
performance  by  the  Department 
of  its  ‘public  services’  as  defined 
in  the  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958. 
Less  than  one  year  ago,  we  de¬ 
fined  those  public  services  in 
that  statute  to  include  ‘the  total 
loss  resulting  from  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  matter  in  the  mails 
free  of  postage  or  at  reduced 
rates’  and  from  various  other 
special  and  nonpostal  services. 
In  the  same  legislation  it  was 
‘declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  that  the  cost  of  such 
public  service  items  should  be 
paid  directly  out  of  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury.’  ” 

Congressman  Hebert,  a  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  city  editor,  criti¬ 
cized  the  practice  of  imposing 
a  higher  postage  rate  on  the 


advertising  portion  of  a  news-  ^ 
paper  than  on  the  news  section.  ^ 
Adverting  to  the  1958  Act  pro-  , 
vision  that  no  class  of  mail  ‘ 
should  be  taxed  more  than  the  ‘ 
amount  necessai'y  to  cover  han¬ 
dling,  he  said:  “It  must  be  per-  . 
fectly  obvious  that  it  cannot  ‘ 
possibly  cost  any  more  to  carry  i 
through  the  mails  the  advertis-  . 
ing  content  than  the  news  con-  J 
tent  of  the  same  new'spaper.” 

Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston,  ^ 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Post  j 
Office  committee,  said  he  will  ^ 
insist  that  cost  studies  be  made  ^ 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  , 
Mr.  Hebert.  He  does  not  intend 
to  convene  his  committee  to  con¬ 
sider  rate  boosts  until  this  has 
been  done. 

V  *  * 

PRESS  FORMULA 

As  special  assistant  to  the 
Postmaster  General  in  charge 
of  information,  L.  Rohe  Walter 
has  the  job  of  public  relations 
for  Uncle  Sam’s  biggest  civilian 
employer  with  branches  in  ap¬ 
proximately  45,000  cities  and 
towms.  His  formula  for  handling 
press  and  other  media  is  un¬ 
complicated  and  effective. 

“Many  people  think  that  to 
make  a  new's  release  someone 
sits  down  and  composes  it  out 
of  his  head  —  and  that  the 
newspapers  are  w'aiting  impa¬ 
tiently  to  print  it.  That  seldom 
works,”  says  Walter  whose  No. 

1  suggestion  is  by  his  ow'n  de¬ 
scription  “so  obvious  you  won¬ 
der  why  I  emphasize  it.”  It  is 
simply:  “Make  sure  you  really 
have  some  news  before  you  issue 
a  press  release.”  The  other  sug¬ 
gestions,  equally  sound  and, 
again,  “obvious”  are:  1.  A  news 
release  should  contain  news;  2. 
Stick  to  the  truth.  3.  State  the 
facts  in  simple  words  and  say 
exactly  what  you  mean. 

The  former  new'sman  has  ap¬ 
plied  the  formula  and  made  it 
w'ork  in  a  complex  arm  of  Wash¬ 
ington  bureaucracy.  So  much  so 
that  Postmaster  General  Arthur 
E.  Summei-field  has  drafted  him 
to  tell  the  story  of  postal  prob¬ 
lems  and  goals  orally:  he  has  be¬ 
come  the  No.  1  speech-maker  for 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

*  *  * 

GUINEA  PIG 

The  County  Buildings  in  the 
patches  of  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  which  abut  the  Capital 
are  usual  news  beats  which 
sometimes  turn  up  unusual 
stories  for  the  Washington 
dailies.  Like  the  session  in  the 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland, 


official  quarters  where  judges, 
law  enforcement  officers,  and 
the  press  were  present  to  watch 
demonstrations  of  two  devices 
for  detecting,  or  disproving, 
alcoholic  content  in  suspected 
auto  drivers.  One  salesman  had 
a  flask  of  high-potency  liquor, 
calculated  to  produce  tired  blood 
and  other  symptoms  in  the  con¬ 
sumer.  He  asked  for  volunteers. 
The  Chief  of  Police  said  no, 
and  that  ended  it  for  the  cops; 
the  Judge  reneged  and  that 
called  off  the  court  attaches; 
the  State’s  Attorney  was  not 
interested.  So  the  salesman, 
beaming  confidently,  turned  to 
the  press  table  and  invited : 
“Gentlemen?”  To  his  obvious 
surprise  he  was  forced  into  the 
role  of  his  own  guinea  pig. 
Which  may  be  the  most  unusual 
story  to  come  out  of  the  subur¬ 
ban  beats  in  many  a  moon. 

*  *  « 

MEDIA  FUND  CUT 

The  Informational  Media 
Guaranty  Fund  once  was  looked 
upon  as  a  promising  means  for 
spreading  the  message  of  the 
United  States  through  Amei'i- 
can  newspapers  published,  or 
circulating,  in  foreign  countries. 
Publishers  were  guaranteed 
payment  in  dollars  for  local  cur¬ 
rencies  they  accepted  from  gov¬ 
ernments  which  couldn’t,  or 
wouldn’t  pay  off  in  American 
money.  It  was  divided  among 
all  media,  including  books, 
magazines  and  movies,  as  well 
as  newspapers.  When  parceled 
out  it  brought  little  to  the  press. 
Certainly  not  enough  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  “subsidy”  charges 
uttered  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  President  has  just  signed 
a  bill  which  includes  the  IMG 
money  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
began  July  1.  Seldom  has  Con¬ 
gress  kicked  around  an  item 
which,  at  most,  could  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $3.5  million.  That’s  the 
amount  Ike  asked  Congress  to 
appropriate.  But  the  House  cut 
it  to  $2.5  million,  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  moved  it  up  a  peg  —  to  $3 
million.  A  conference  committee 
of  the  two  houses  labored  over 
the  issue  and  came  up  with  a 
compromise:  they  cut  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  two,  made  the  final  ap¬ 
propriation  $2.75  million.  The 
fund  at  one  time  hit  $30  mil¬ 
lion  !  *  *  * 

EDITING  IN  BRONZE 

Two  of  the  nation’s  most  im- 
1  portant  journalistic  groups,  the 
I  American  Society  of  Newspa- 
l  per  Editors  and  the  National 
i  Press  Club,  combined  to  prepare 
!  a  plaque  in  honor  of  a  distin- 
,  guished  military  press  attache 


who  recently  passed  away  -. 
and  misspelled  the  general’s 
name!  The  design  of  the  me¬ 
morial  has  been  reproduced  for 
display  at  the  Press  Club  and 
where  judges,  the  opportunity  to  contribute  is 
officers,  and  offered  newsmen  who  knew  and 
esent  to  watch  worked  with  “General  Floyd  B. 
f  two  devices  Parks.”  But  neither  the  presi- 
ir  disproving,  dent  of  ASNE  nor  the  president 
in  suspected  of  the  Press  Club  caught  the 
salesman  had  error  about  to  be  perpetuated 
>otency  liquor,  in  time  —  defying  bi'onze  until 
uce  tired  blood  a  contribution  was  received  from 
ms  in  the  con-  William  M.  Hines  Jr.,  of  the 
for  volunteers.  Washington  Star.  Mr.  Hines 
olice  said  no,  went  along  with  the  memorial 
;  for  the  cops;  idea  but  suggested  that  since 
?ed  and  that  General  Parks’  middle  name  was 
Durt  attaches;  “Lavinius”  it  should  be  reflected 
mey  was  not  by  an  “L”  replacing  the  “B”  as 
the  salesman,  a  middle  initial.  The  editing  job 
tly,  turned  to  has  been  done. 

and  invited :  ♦  *  ♦ 

>  his  obvious  \  MATTER  OF  SECRECY 
forced  into  the 

1  guinea  pig.  When  Rep.  Roman  C.  Pucmski 
e  most  unusual  <*Auie  to  Congress  to  be  the  only 
t  of  the  subur-  American  Newspaper  Guild 
y  a  moon.  member  in  the  federal  legisla- 

*  ture  he  announced  one  of  his 

ND  CUT  objectives  would  be  freeing 

public  records  for  publication, 
ional  Media  Now,  colleagues  have  accused 
nee  was  looked  him  of  carrying  this  concept  too 
sing  means  for  far  by  tipping  off  unions  on  how 
lessage  of  the  labor  committee  members  have 
irough  Amei'i-  voted  in  secret  session,  a  charge 
published,  or  vigorously  denied  by  the  former 
I'eign  countries.  Chicago  Sun-Times  reporter, 
e  guaranteed  The  labor  committee  is  work¬ 
's  for  local  cur-  ing  over  the  Kennedy-Ei-vin  bill 
pted  from  gov-  which  has  passed  the  Senate. 

couldn’t,  or  The  sessions  ai'e  behind  clo.sed 
F  in  American  doors  but  the  secrecy  is  imposed 
divided  among  by  committee  action,  not  “By  Act 
luding  books,  of  Congress.”  Mr.  Pucinski  has 
novies,  as  well  been  obtaining  copies  of  roll-call 
When  parceled  votes  and,  according  to  Chair- 
tie  to  the  pi'ess.  man  Graham  Barden,  has  been 
nough  to  com-  leaving  the  meeting  room.  Fellow 
bsidy”  charges  members  who  voted  a  certain 
;ol  Hill.  way  hav'e  been  receiving  prompt 

has  just  signed  telephone  calls  from  labor  union 
ludes  the  IMG  lobbyists  “straightening  them 
seal  year  which  out”  although  how  they  stood  on 
5ldom  has  Con-  sections  of  the  bill  was  not  pub- 
•ound  an  item  Hdy  disclosed. 

could  not  ex-  Mr.  Pucinski  didn’t  deny  that 
)n.  That’s  the  he  was  taken  to  task  by  his 
ed  Congress  to  associates  but  he  tei'med  their 
;  the  House  cut  complaint  “ridiculous.”  He 
1,  and  the  Sen-  add^:  “The  whole  thing  started 
A  peg  —  to  $3  when  I  asked  roll-calls  on  some 
'ence  committee  amendments,  because  there  has 
es  labored  over  been  some  leaks  on  the  position 
ame  up  with  a  taken  by  individual  members, 
y  cut  the  differ-  Sure,  the  labor  boys  have  been 
de  the  final  ap-  coming  by  my  office  but  I  haven’t 
'5  million.  The  been  tipping  them  off  as  to  the 
le  hit  $30  mil-  individual  conduct  of  individual 
*  members.” 

N  BRONZE  • 

ition’s  most  im-  New  Columnist 
Stic  groups,  the  ClevelaNB 

ty  of  Newspa-  Robert  M.  Seltzer  has  given 
d  the  National  up  his  post  as  financial  editor 
bined  to  prepare  to  write  a  daily  column  on  intcr- 
nor  of  a  distin-  views  with  local  personalities  in 
y  press  attache  the  Cleveland  Press. 
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Yes  . . .  the  news  is  getting  around  that  the  So  when  you  mention  our  Univac  Compu- 
word  “Univac”  is  a  registered  trademark,  ters  in  print,  won’t  you  please  use  the  word 

used  to  designate  the  world-famous  elec-  “Univac”  as  an  adjective,  not  a  noun? 

tronic  data-processing  systems  made  only  by 

Remington  Rand.  And  please . . .  with  a  capital  U.  Thanks. 


DIVISION  OF  SPERRY  RAND  CORPORATION 
The  FIRST  Name  in  Electronic  Data  Processing 
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It’s  a  Thrilling  Life, 
Says  Ex-Stunt  Artist 


By  Bill  Storm 

Philadelphia 

Snapping  away  writh  a  cam¬ 
era  as  a  wall  tumbles  on  a  group 
of  trapped  firefighters  or  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  window  of  an  air¬ 
plane  just  a  few  feet  above  the 
ways  to  record  the  last  plunge  of 
a  sinking  ship,  it  takes  more 
than  mere  technical  skill  to 
make  an  award  winning  news 
photographer.  It’s  a  job  that 
calls  for  imagination,  agility 
and  daring  beyond  that  of  the 
average  man,  with  occasionally 
the  tact  of  a  diplomat  or  the 
brass  of  an  antique  cannon 
throvTi  in. 

As  a  veteran  news  photogra¬ 
pher  whose  credit  line  has  ap¬ 
peared  under  numerous  graphic, 
dramatic  shots  in  the  pages  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
Charles  T.  Higgins  might  well 
be  considered  typical  of  his 
craft. 

On  one  vital  point,  however, 
he  is  scarcely  typical,  for  af¬ 
fable,  bespectacled,  greying 
Charlie  Higgins  is  an  amputee, 
a  fact  rarely  known  or  guessed 
by  the  thousands  who  have  come 
into  only  cursory  contact  with 
him  in  his  coverage  of  news 
events.  A  childhood  accident 
when  the  then  -  nine  -  year  -  old 
Higgins  was  tossed  under  a 
trolley  car  robbed  him  of  his 
right  leg,  but  the  only  handi¬ 
cap  that  Higgins  faces  today  is 
the  fact  that  there  are  only  24 
hours  in  the  day  to  pursue  his 
various  interests. 

Inspires  Cooperation 

As  a  former  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  and  present 
chairman  of  the  Police-Fire- 
Press  Committee  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Charlie  doesn’t  believe  his 
obligations  to  his  paper  or  his 
craft  end  when  he  turns  a  com¬ 
pleted  assignment  in  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  desk. 

At  the  last  annual  convention 
of  the  NPPA,  the  Bulletin’s  vet¬ 
eran  cameraman  received  the 
Joseph  Costa  Award  for  “lead¬ 
ership  and  service  in  advancing 
the  goal  of  the  NPPA.”  The 
commendation  was  for  his  lead- 
ship  in  establishing  a  series 
of  seminars  to  promote  better 
working  relationships  between 
newsmen  and  police  and  fire¬ 
men. 


The  panels,  to  discuss  com¬ 
mon  problems,  resulted  from  an 
incident  when  a  local  news  cam¬ 
eraman  was  roughed  up  by  a 
policeman  while  covering  a  po¬ 
litical  rally.  Mr.  Higgins  dis¬ 
cussed  the  best  •ways  of  avoid¬ 
ing  repetition  of  the  incident 
with  the  Police  Commissioner 
and  the  City  Representative’s 
office,  and  the  series  of  panels, 
began  at  the  Philadelphia  Police 
Academy,  resulted. 

Mr.  Higgins  has  travelled 
thousands  of  miles  to  address 
conventions  of  police  and  fire 
officials  and  publishers  to  tell 
of  the  value  so  far  realized  from 
the  panels.  Well  over  a  score 
of  newspapers  and  police  de¬ 
partments  have  instituted  such 
panels,  based  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Police  Academy  format,  or 
are  in  the  process  of  doing  so. 

Racing  Driver 

Charlie  had  a  colorful  back¬ 
ground  of  racing  driver,  stunt 
man  and  stunt  car  driver  before 
he  embarked  on  his  newspaper 
career  in  1942.  He  had  always 
been  a  camera  bug,  and  when 
an  opportunity  opened  on  the 
staff  of  the  Philtidelphia  Daily 
News  during  the  early  war 
years,  he  changed  careers. 

Giving  up  the  more  flamboy¬ 
ant  career  of  daredevil  for  that 
of  a  news  cameraman  by  no 
means  meant  trading  an  excit¬ 
ing  life  for  a  more  prosaic  one. 

“For  thi’ills  in  your  job,  a 
press  photographer  has  it  all 
over  the  racing  driver,”  Charlie 
says.  “On  the  racetrack,  your 
experiences  are  pretty  much  the 
same,  but  when  you  start  your 
working  day  in  this  business, 
you  never  know  what  you  will 
run  into  or  just  what  you’ll  do 
before  the  day  is  out.  Carrying 
a  camera  to  record  the  troubles 
and  dangers  that  are  part  of 
the  life  of  a  city  of  two  million 
is  never  dull.” 

He  considers  that  the  most 
memorable  celebrity  he  has  pho¬ 
tographed  was  the  late  Franklin 
D.  R^sevelt.  “Despite  the  tre¬ 
mendous  responsibilities  he  car¬ 
ried,  he  was  gracious  to  news¬ 
men,”  Mr.  Higgins  recalls.  “He 
was  never  too  busy  for  ‘just  one 
more  shot’  to  oblige  the  press.” 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  his 
most  bitter  experiences  came 
from  a  man  whom  many  con- 


Charlie  Higgins 


sidered  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  press.  He  relates  this 
story: 

“W  hen  Grover  Cleveland 
Bergdoll  was  in  voluntary  exile 
in  Germany  as  a  draft  dodger 
from  World  War  I,  features 
about  his  family  helped  to  ease 
the  bitterness  toward  him  so 
that  he  found  courage  to  return 
to  his  homeland  and  receive  a 
short  prison  sentence. 

“I  was  at  his  farm  near 
Downingtown  the  day  he  was 
released  from  prison,  and  we 
expected  he  would  pose  willing¬ 
ly  enough.  Instead,  he  went  into 
his  house  and  returned  with  a 
shotgfun.  We  all  ran,  but  he 
took  off  after  me,  swinging  the 
shotgun  at  my  head,  while  I 
tried  to  duck,  run  and  carry 
my  equipment  at  the  same  time. 
I  stumbled  and  fell  into  a  ditch, 
skinning  my  good  knee.  Berg¬ 
doll  finally  reconsidered  and 
turned  away,  but  by  then  I  had 
tom  pants  and  ruffled  dignity.” 

Years  of  covering  disasters 
of  varying  degrees  have  brought 
Charlie  his  share  of  recognition 
and  awards.  One  of  his  most 
memorable  moments,  however, 
came  on  a  night  when  the  grain- 
ery  across  from  the  Bulletin 
building  exploded  in  the  early 
evening. 

To  The  Rescue 

The  explosion,  w’hich  resulted 
in  several  fatalities,  did  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
damage  to  the  new  Bulletin 
Building,  as  well  to  other  near¬ 
by  buildings,  when  it  rocked  the 
neighborhood  for  blocks. 

A  gi’ateful  man  is  alive  today. 


a  laborer  unloading  a  trudt 
across  the  street  at  the  grain- 
ery. 

He  had  barely  arrived  at  his 
assignment  several  blocks  away  ^ 
when  the  blast  occurred  and  he  I 
hurried  back  to  the  scene.  - 

He  grabbed  a  harried  fire 
chief  and  told  him  of  the  work¬ 
man,  then  directed  the  Rescue 
Squad  to  the  spot.  A  few  min¬ 
utes  later,  in  critical  condition, 
the  workman  was  pulled  from 
the  rubble.  In  the  meantime, 
reporters  and  photogiaphers 
from  all  the  newspapers  were 
arriving  on  the  scene.  As  Hig¬ 
gins  went  back  to  his  job,  a  , 
rookie  policeman  ordered  him  j 
from  the  area.  But  it  wasn’t 
long  before  Charlie  had  a  su¬ 
perior  officer  instruct  the  rookie 
in  the  proper  treatment  of  a 
photographer  who  wanted  to 
risk  his  life  to  get  news  pic¬ 
tures. 


Little  League 
Major  Project 

West  Covina,  Calif. 
A  special  Little  League  sec¬ 
tion  proved  to  be  a  major  under¬ 
taking  of  the  San  Gabriel  Val¬ 
ley  Daily  Tribune,  reports  How¬ 
ard  Seelye,  managing  editor. 

In  planning  the  section  the 
Tribune  listed  25  separate  fran¬ 
chised  leagues  operating  within 
its  circulation  area,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  That  meant  276  differ¬ 
ent  teams. 

The  coverage  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  using  six-point  type 
for  names  and  limiting  photos 
to  one  from  each  league.  The 
results  covered  most  of  the  40- 
page  tabloid  Valley  Life  section 
except  for  the  12-page  TV  guide 
insert. 

Heavy  advertising  was  devel¬ 
oped  from  copy  placed  by  team 
sponsors  and  those  offering  spe¬ 
cial  products. 

“When  it  came  time  to  dum¬ 
my  the  section,  there  were  14 
galleys  of  16-polnt  type  and  14 
galleys  of  pictures,”  Mr.  Seelye 
said. 

5200  Names  Listed 

“With  all  type  set  in  advance 
and  photos  all  printed,  it  was 
easy  to  put  the  edition  together 
despite  the  5,200  names  involved 
in  printing  rosters  of  276 
teams.” 

.  ^  ,  Iri  Ws  story  on  the  little 

due  to  the  alertness  of  Charlie  leaguers’  impact  on  Valley  life, 
Higgins,  but  in  playing  the  Good  Mr.  Seelye  reported  there  are  12 
Samaritan,  he  nearly  lost  out  on  times  as  many  boys  playing 
some  prize  pictures.  baseball  in  league  play  within 

Charlie  was  working  the  eve-  the  Tribune’s  circulation  area  as 
ning  shift.  As  he  drove  his  car  there  are  men  players  in  both 
up  the  Bulletin  ramp  he  noticed  major  leagues. 
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ORLON 

and 

DACRON 

are 

trademarks, 

too! 


As  his  cap  and  pipe  identify  Sherlock  Holmes, 
our  trademarks  identify  the  unique  qualities 
and  characteristics  of  two  of  our  modem-liv¬ 
ing  fibers.  “Orion”*  distinguishes  our  acrylic 
fiber;  “Dacron”*,  our  polyester  fiber.  As  we 
use  and  protect  these  trademarks,  they  be¬ 
come  more  meaningful  and  valuable  both  to 
consumers  and  to  the  trade. 

For  handy  folders  on  proper  use  of  the  trade¬ 
marks**  Orion**  and  ** Dacron**,  write  Product 
Information,  Textile  Fibers  Department, 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  {Inc.), 
Wilmington  98,  Delaware. 


TEXTILE  FIBERS  DEPARTMENT 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  .  .  .  THROVOH  CHEUISTRY 


•W’/ic«  HniHn  thexe  trademarkH,  altrat/x  reuiemlx-r  to:  /tluHsif/iilxh  ’•Orion” ami  "Oacron” — Capitalize,  use  quotes  or  Italics,  or  otherwise  dlstin^ish  by  color,  let- 
terinu,  art  work,  etc.  Dtscrihe  them — Use  the  phrase  ’’Oi  Ioh”  an  iilic  fiber  (or  "Dacron”  iiolyexter  fiber)  at  least  once  in  any  text.  Designate  tkem — In  a  footnote 
or  otherwise  tIesiKnate  "Urlon"  as  Du  I'ont'a  registered  trademark  for  its  Mcrylic  fiber  and  '’Dacron"  aa  Duront's  registered  trademark  for  its  polyester  fiber. 
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Grant  Hyde  Retires;  J-Teacher  50  Years 


Madison,  Wis. 

A  teacher  who  never  meant 
to  be  one  retired  July  1  after 
almost  50  years  on  the  journal¬ 
ism  faculty  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Grant  Milnor  Hyde  w’anted  to 
build  fine  buildings,  and  to  that 
end  he  studied  architecture  at 
Yale.  His  father’s  illness  put  an 
end  to  that  dream,  however,  and 
instead  of  fashioning  buildings 
he  became  one  of  the  pioneer 
journalism  educators.  And  he 
put  his  knowhow  into  a  series  of 
books  which  now,  with  revisions, 
adds  up  to  11. 

As  a  boy  in  Janesville,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  Grant 
Hyde  roamed  the  banks  of  the 
Rock  River  with  his  friends, 
ever  trying  to  elude  his  baby 
brother  Will,  the  “tagalong.” 

High  School  Valedictorian 

“I  was  four  years  younger  and 
he  seemed  to  me  a  dreadful 
bully,”  Will  says  now.  “It  took 
me  years  to  realize  what  a  kind 
and  considerate  person  he  really 
is. 

“Our  mother  was  an  under¬ 
standing  woman;  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  once,  when  Grant  was  going 
through  his  inventing  stage,  our 
house  was  festooned  with  wires 
for  weeks  while  he  worked  on  his 
project  for  electrifying  the  over¬ 
head  baskets  department  store 
clerks  sent  around  by  hand. 

“He  was  valedictorian  of  his 
high  school  class  in  Janesville,” 
Will  Hyde  continues,  “and  I  re¬ 
member  that  his  oration  on  ‘Uni¬ 


versal  Peace’  ended  with  a  ring¬ 
ing  plea  for  us  to  go  forth  and 
beat  our  spears  into  plow¬ 
shares.” 

Prof.  Hyde  went  to  Beloit 
College  for  two  years  and  then 
to  Yale,  where  an  interest  in 
languages  spurred  him  to  study 
Greek  and  Latin  and  to  acquire 
proficiency  in  French,  Spanish, 
German,  and  Italian. 

His  father’s  chronic  illness 
took  a  turn  for  the  worse  and  he 
had  to  come  home. 

Hyde’s  father  was  a  train  dis¬ 
patcher.  Grant  was  bora  in  The 
Dalles,  Oregon,  and  before  he 
was  four  years  old  had  crossed 
the  continent  seven  times  as  his 
father  was  moved  from  one  area 
to  another. 

Mrs.  Hyde  took  over  the  reins 
for  the  family.  She  taught  piano 
and  supervised  music  in  the 
Monroe  schools  for  some  years 
before  moving  on  to  Janesville, 
where  the  family  lived  from  1903 
to  1911,  the  year  they  moved  to 
Madison. 

By  this  time  Grant  had  joined 
the  University  faculty. 

‘Journalism  Quarters’ 

“I  remember  the  so-called 
‘journalism  quarters’  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  Old  Main  Hall,  now 
Bascom,”  he  says.  “There  were 
two  rooms — one  a  small  office  in 
which  Dr.  Willard  Bleyer  and 
his  secretary,  Elsie  Bullard, 
wrote  University  publicity  for 
the  Press  Bulletin,  the  other  a 
larger  room  with  10  blind  type¬ 
writers  and  also  containing 


some  newspaper  files. 

“I  also  remember  the  inspec¬ 
tion  I  got  there  that  summer  day 
in  1910.  Dr.  Bleyer  plainly  liked 
me;  ‘Grandpa’  Hubbard,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  English  department, 
also  liked  me.  But  Dean  Edward 
A.  Birge,  the  crusty  boss  of  the 
Letters  and  Science  College, 
plainly  didn’t  like  me  for  two 
reasons;  I  was  a  newspaperman 
and  he  hated  newspapers ;  I  was 
a  Yale  man  and  he  had  had  bad 
luck  with  one  Yale  man  and  had 
fired  him;  and  like  a  true  scien¬ 
tist,  he  generalized  from  one  ex¬ 
ample.  Years  later,  when  I 
handled  University  publicity 
during  his  eight-year  presi¬ 
dency,  he  still  didn’t  like  me. 

“But  that  evening  I  left  town, 
formally  hired  as  instructor  in 
English  and  journalism  at  $1,000 
a  year,  $200  over  the  going  rate 
for  English  instructors.  All  of 
which  meant  that  I  was  to  teach 
freshman  English,  mark  Bleyer’s 
journalism  papers,  file  news¬ 
papers,  and  fix  the  tjrpewriters. 

“At  the  end  of  the  year  I  was 
so  disillusioned  about  teaching 
that  I  was  going  to  quit.  Bleyer 
and  I  had  a  talk,  however,  and 
it  was  decided  I  should  have 
two  classes.  Journalism  1  and  2; 
and  from  that  time  there  started 
a  pleasant  teamwork  that  was 
to  last  25  years. 

During  summers  of  his  col¬ 
lege  years  he  worked  on  news¬ 
papers:  the  Janesville  Gazette, 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Jour¬ 
nal  Courier,  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Mail.  Later,  as  a  jouraal- 


Granf  Milnor  Hyde 


ism  teacher,  he  kept  his  hand  in 
as  associate  editor  of  Popular 
Mechanics  magazine  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Popular  Scienet 
monthly. 

On  leave  during  the  past  year 
he  took  his  wife,  the  former 
Helen  “Patty”  Patterson,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  who  retired  last 
year  from  the  journalism  fac¬ 
ulty,  on  a  five-month  tour  of 
Europe  to  show  her  some  of  his 
favorite  scenes,  discovered  on 
two  earlier  trips. 

The  Hydes  expect  to  do  more 
traveling  in  the  years  to  come 
to  add  to  “Patty’s”  large  collec 
tion  of  slides  and  to  gather  ma 
terial  for  the  feature  stories 
they  both  intend  to  write. 


Guild  Loses  After  Flow  Of  Letters 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Continued  “full  consideration” 
of  opinions  of  individual  em¬ 
ployees  has  been  pledged  to  Gan¬ 
nett  newspaper  staffers  here 
who,  on  July  1,  rejected  News¬ 
paper  Guild  representation  in  a 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
election.  (E&P,  July  4,  page  10). 

Don  U.  Bridge,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times-Union  and  of 
the  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  on 
the  day  after  the  election  ad¬ 
dressed  the  following  letter  to 
advertising  department  workers 
who  had  voted  109  to  53  against 
the  union ; 

“We  stated  our  views  to  you 
about  the  Guild  election  and  now 
that  it  is  over  we  invite  you  to 
express  to  us  any  suggestions 
which  you  think  would  be  helpful 
to  you  personally  and/or  to  the 
newspapers.  This  may  be  done 
frankly  by  letter,  either  with 
or  without  signature,  by  tele¬ 
phone,  or  in  a  chat  in  my  office 


.  .  .  Needless  to  say,  we  are 
interested  in  your  views  regard¬ 
less  of  how  you  voted. 

In  a  month  of  electionc'ering 
by  mail  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
Rochester  sent  seven  letters  to 
ad  department  workers  and  the 
Gannett  Co.  management  sent 
three.  Employees  eligible  to  vote 
July  1  included  those  in  local 
display,  general,  classified  and 
copy  dispatch  departments. 

The  letters — several  in  ques- 
tion-and-answer  form — discussed 
advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  guild  membership.  In  a  com¬ 
pany  letter,  the  final  question 
was :  “If  you  have  any  question, 
whom  can  you  see?”  and  the 
answer  was  “Any  of  those  whose 
names  are  signed  below.”  This 
was  followed  by  separately 
sig^ned  names  of  Mr.  Bridge;  of 
the  two  business  managers, 
Joseph  T.  Adams  and  A1  F. 
Mahar;  of  the  two  local  display 
managers,  Wilber  L.  Hanks  and 


Merrell  M.  DuBois;  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  ad  manager,  John  F.  Stamp, 
of  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  Anthony  T.  Powderly,  and 
of  Edward  Bradler,  head  of 
copy  dispatch. 

Final  Appeal 

In  a  final  appeal  for  votes, 
Mitchell  Kaidy,  D&C  reporter 
and  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  Rochester,  which  rep¬ 
resents  news  departments, 
wrote:  “Through  this  union  we 
have  continually  raised  our 
wages  and  working  standards, 
and  strengthened  our  job  secur¬ 
ity.  At  the  same  time  being 
Guildsmen  has  not  stifled  initia¬ 
tive  nor  opportunities  to  receive 
more  for  individual  effort  than 
what  the  contract  provides. 
Neither  has  it  lessened  in  any 
way  our  loyalty  to  our  em¬ 
ployer.” 

In  a  similar  election  in  1955, 
the  guild  had  lost,  64  to  61. 


Outlaws  Win 
Edition  Role 

Vasalia,  Calif. 

Outlaws  of  the  old  West  rode 
through  one  of  the  eight  sec 
tions  of  the  152-page  edition 
commemorating  the  Visalia 
Times-Delta’s  centennial. 

A  blood  red  was  the  appropri¬ 
ate  addition  to  the  blue  and  gold 
cover  page  of  this  section.  The 
cover  photo  showed  armed  mem 
bers  of  a  posse  and  Jo  P.  Carroll 
reporter,  standing  over  the 
wounded  John  Sontag. 

Inside  are  reports  of  the  Dal 
tons,  Black  Bart,  the  James 
brothers  and  others  of  the  wild 
West  era. 

The  contents  also  include  an 
early  Delta  campaign  and  quote 
the  newspaper’s  advice:  “We 
offer  a  suggestion  to  those  who 
are  going  on  a  drunk  to  put 
away  their  pistols  before  start¬ 
ing  out.” 
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Q:  How  does  the  network  programs  telecast. 
rpy  participate?  “Emphatically,  yes,”  he  re- 

A:  The  network  has  no  func-  plied.  “They  are  the  best  judges; 

(Continued  from  page  15)  tion  except  that  the  continuity  they  alone  can  produce  a  bal- 

_  — -  acceptance  department  reads  the  anced  schedule.” 

ity  also  offered  small  adver-  script  for  good  taste.  He  explained  that  only  the 

tiLrs  opportunities  for  TV  ex-  •  r  u  i  networks  could  achieve  balance 

*^‘^**‘®  by  “buying  as  an  editor  buys 

But  while  admitting  the  net-  On  other  programs,  Mr.  Sey-  material  to  satisfy  every  seg- 
works  should  have  final  responsi-  mour  said  that  J.  Walter  Thomp-  ment  of  his  circulation.” 
bility,  the  agency  men  wanted  son  Company,  had  raised  ques-  “Advertisers  have  a  diverse 
to  retain  their  chance  to  influ-  tions  other  than  the  “contractual  interest  in  difficult  programs,” 
ence  shows.  rights”  of  good  taste  and  client  he  continued.  “Advertisers  can- 

“As  an  advertising  man  I  policy.  He  mentioned  specifically  not  do  the  job.  They  have  no 
would  hate  to  see  it  happen,”  the  choice  of  people  to  appear  communion  with  each  other. 
Mr.  Keesely  testified.  He  de-  on  programs  and  whether  or  not  They  cannot  take  over  the  edi- 
rlsired  it  “diminishes  identitv  ”  the  script  was  of  the  caliber  torial  function  or  editorial 
t^oinld  rt  that  sought.  He  also  gave  as  ex-  leadership  r^uired.” 

I  can  Broadcasting  Company  was  aniples  objections  to  politics  on  In  the  early  days  of  TV,  Mr. 
ixrfjiWishinp'  a  nrecedent  this  programs  or  to  the  portrayal  of  Cunningham  conceded,  adver- 
1  coming  season  by  running  three  I'acial  or  religious  groups  in  a  tisers  and  agencies  did  the  whole 
hour-long  shows  in  a  row  from  “Poor  fashion.”  job,  putt^g  on  “many  low  cost 

7:30  to  10:30  P.M.  These  would  Participating  shows  were  not  shows.  Then  Hollywood  got  in 
be  sold  to  three,  four  or  five  day-time,  Mr.  Seymour  the  act.  Together,  he  said,  adver- 

»Hvprtisers  He  desrrihf^d  tbp  pointed  out,  but  he  was  not  tisers  and  independent  producers 
rer^on^e”t^"qikebuying^^^^^^^  pleased  to  see  them  entering  have  created  a  “tremendous 


prime  night  hours. 


bility  diluted  in  proportion  to 
with  their  hour-long  shows  they  -i.  ,  t  <» 

,,  1  X  11  j  the  number  of  sponsors: 

themselves  controlled  were  mass  .v  ji.v. 


spots  on  a  national  basis.”  P^ime  night  hours.  structure,  second  only  to  the 

What  the  networks  were  after  Q:  Is  your  agency’s  responsi-  printing  press. 

bility  diluted  in  proportion  to  Mr.  Cunningham  said  he 
with  their  hour-long  shows  they  spoSsoJs?  thought  the  networks  assuming 

themselves  controlled  were  mass  There  is  bound  to  be  editorial  control  would  “diminish 

^  opinion  o  ®  some  dilution  even  with  alter-  the  slavery  to  ratings.”  He  said 
executives.  But  sponsorship.  It  is  even  this  country  was  just  beginning 

a  1  dec  ared  they  wanted  some-  multiple-sponsor-  to  receive  good  educational,  news 

times  other  things  from  TV  than  ^jjip  ^  and  public  affairs  programs  in 

circu  a  ion.  Seymour  said  someone  prime  evening  time. 

It  was  the  concensus  of  the  must  have  authority,  either  the  »  d  l  j  d 

agency  experts  that  the  public  independent  package  producer  '*  Reached  Boiiom 

identified  the  sponsor  with  a  or  the  network.  He  did  not  ask  “Two  years  ago  TV  reached 
particular  show,  rather  than  the  for  a  veto  power,  but  did  want  the  bottom,”  Mr.  Cunningham 

network  carrying  it.  That  was  “right  to  object,  and  then,  .said.  “Then  I  believe  there  were 

the  reason  so  much  money  was  through  the  power  of  persuasion  24  we.stems,  20  singing  masters 
•s^nt  by  agencies  to  supervise  might  achieve  our  desires.”  of  ceremonies  and  64  quizzes  day 

show  production  from  the  first  jje,  with  the  other  agency  execu-  and  night. 

idea,  through  scripts,  casting  tives  testifying,  said  that  inde-  “The  people  through  ratings 

and  production.  pendent  producers  generally  were  being  permitted  to  decide 

Agency  Idea  programs  what  programs  would  be  tele¬ 

clients  liked  and  bore  that  in  cast.  That  is  a  sterile  operation. 
1  Dan  Seymour,  J.  Walter  mind  in  producing  them.  You  wMll  never  get  new  ideas  out 

Thompson  Company,  told  of  a  Now  the  new  hour-long  pro-  of  i-atinr^s.  What  is  required  is 
program  which  grew  fi-om  an  grams  are  being  presented  to  editorial  leadership.” 
agency  idea,  and  was  nurtured  agencies  and  advertisers  as  a  Mr.  Cunningham  declared  the 

and  still  bos.sed  by  the  agency,  fait  accompli.  situation  was  “loaded  with  prob- 

the  Tennessee  Ernie  Ford  pro-  “What  is  your  reaction,”  Mr.  lems.”  Advertisers  w’ith  package 


Agency  Idea 


fram  for  the  Ford  Motor  Com-  Seymour  was  asked. 

A:  I  am  displeased. 

The  agency  had  been  watching  Q '  Why? 


goods  for  sale  want  to  buy  mass 
circulation,  w’hile  service  com¬ 
panies,  gasoline  stations,  utili- 


Mr.  Ford’s  career  and  about  A:  Bad  advertising  may  re-  ties,  etc.,  will  want  to  get  into 
three  years  ago  the  idea  of  suit.  the  public  affairs  field,  which 

using  him  to  advertise  Ford  cars  Q  ■  T)o  you  consider  action  of  does  not  attract  as  high  circula- 
'^as  conceived  by  agency  people,  the  neUvorks  arbitrary?  tion,  but  a  higher  quality  of 

Mr.  Seymour  said.  The  format  A:  Yes.  viewers. 

,  of  the  show  was  built  up  by  Now  the  networks  are  revert-  “What  advertising  agencies 
Mhe  agency.  It  was  planned  for  back  to  three  years  ago,  and  can  do  is  to  encourage  the  net- 
la  specific  time  period  and  3r*e  asserting  editorial  preroga-  works  in  evei^^  wmy  they  can  to 
brought  to  the  network.  tives.  put  on  a  balanced  program,”  Mr. 

Q:  When  did  the  network  Balanced  Schedule  Cunningham  said. 

we  into  the  picture.  TnUn  r  rnnninirViam  Favors  Eduration  Channel 

A:  The  network  (NBC)  had  John  B.  Cupningham,  chair-  „  ^  , 

no  connection  at  all  with  the  Cunningham  &  Walsh,  Mr.  Cunningham  al.so  repeat- 

show,  absolutely  nothirrother  frequently  publicly  de- 

tban  time  and  facilities.  When  beginning  of  the  net-  dared  desire  for  a  nationwide 

the  show  is  put  on  the  air  the  reach  for  editorial  control  education  channel.  Now  only 

network  representatives  are  years  ago  when  they  be-  one-third  of  the  nation  is  cover- 

there  for  purely  mechanical  rea-  pre-empt  advertisers’  ^  by  educational  TV  stations 

sons.  time  for  telecasting  national  he  said.  Such  a  channel  would 

0*  T  +1,-  4.  •  n  events.  cause  many  critics  of  present 

,  y.  s  this  typical.  Cunningham  was  a.sked  TV  to  relax,  in  his  opinion. 

A;  I  don’t  believe  you  can  if  he  thought  the  networks  He  said  he  would  hate  to  see 

?wieralize.  should  be  chiefly  responsible  for  responsibility  for  balanced  pro- 
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gramming  placed  in  networks 
hands  by  statute.  He  said  the 
present  law  making  local  sta¬ 
tions  responsible  was  vague  and 
that  any  change  should  be 
“equally  vague.” 

“Then  with  pressures  from 
newspaper  TV  critics,  from  the 
public  and  educational  forces, 
the  networks  would  gradually 
produce  worthwhile  balanced 
programs. 

“TV  can’t  continue  to  be  just 
an  American  plaything,”  he  con¬ 
cluded. 

Opening  Tuesday,  July  7  at 
10  A.M.,  the  FCC  hearing  con¬ 
tinued  daily  until  Friday  eve¬ 
ning  at  6  P.M.  Through  these 
days  Mr.  Bryant  and  Mr.  Tier¬ 
ney  asked  the  same  series  of 
questions  to  the  different  experts 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham.  Rather  than  head  of 
a  TV  department,  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham  spoke  as  a  former  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  and  present  vicechair¬ 
man  of  the  Advei'tising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America. 

• 

Guild  Wins  Group 
In  Its  Second  Effort 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Employees  of  the  Planning 
and  Service  Department  of 
Norfolk-Portsmouth  Newspaper, 
Inc.,  voted  14  to  5,  to  designate 
as  their  collective  bargaining 
agent  the  Hampton  Roads  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  Local  219,  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild.  The 
vote  reversed  an  8  to  6  loss 
suffered  by  the  guild  two  years 
ago. 

The  Hampton  Roads  local  now 
represents  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Virginian-Pilot 
which  has  been  covered  by  con¬ 
tract  since  an  election  was  won 
seven  years  ago. 

Heading  the  organizing  effort 
were  Sunday  Editor  John  I. 
Brooks,  president  of  the  local, 
Fred  Holley,  assistant  chief  of 
the  copy  de.sk,  and  International 
Representative  Bob  Christoffer- 
son. 

• 

2  Gannett  Dailies 
To  Be  Hyplienateil 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  Neu'btirgh  Neivs  and  the 
Beacon  News  are  being  consoli¬ 
dated,  July  20.  Both  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Gannett  Group  and 
are  printed  at  the  same  plant 
here.  Beacon  is  across  the  Hud- 
.son  River. 

The  single  edition,  with  a 
Beacon  news  replate,  will  give 
the  smaller  community  a  larger 
daily  newspaper,  according  to 
Frank  T.  McCue,  general  man¬ 
ager.  The  consolidated  paper 
will  be  called  Newburgh-Bea^on 
News. 


SYNDICATES 


Teen-Agers’  Pen  Pal 
Is  a  Police  Reporter 


“Dear  Dan:  I’ve  got  $75 
saved  and  I  don’t  know  whether 
to  get  married  or  buy  a  motor 
scooter.  What  do  you  suggest? 
— Puzzled.” 

The  “Dear  Dan”  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  didn’t  take  much  time  in 
coming  up  with  an  answer.  He 
told  the  teen-age  letter  writer 
the  following:  “Seventy -five 
dollars  won’t  buy  you  much  of 
a  motor  scooter  and  it  certainly 
won’t  get  a  marriage  off  to 
much  of  a  start.  Why  not  buy 
a  $100  savings  bond,  redeem  it 
in  10  years  and  make  the  big 
decision  at  that  time?” 

Whether  or  not  “Puzzled” 
took  the  .advice  to  heart  isn’t 
known  but  at  least  “Dear  Dan” 
hasn’t  received  a  wedding  in¬ 
vitation. 

The  letter  was  one  of  nearly 
100  received  in  a  recent  week  by 
a  Williston,  N.  D.,  police  re¬ 
porter  and  author  of  “Under 
21,”  a  five-day-a-week  column. 
The  column  is  a  question  and 
answer  service  for  teen-agers 
and  children  and  appears  in 
more  than  50  newspapers  in 
more  than  20  states  each  day. 

Handles  It  Himself 

The  35-year-old  reporter,  Dan 
Halligan,  is  syndicating  the 
service  himself. 

Father  of  a  teen-age  daugh¬ 
ter  and  an  eight-year-old  son, 
Mr.  Halligan  got  his  “Under 
21”  idea  early  last  year  but  with 
the  pressure  of  daily  newspaper 
work,  let  the  idea  slide  until  the 
first  of  the  year  when  he  decided 
to  see  what  six  months  of  effort 
would  bring.  The  result  is  a 
group  of  newspapers,  ranging 
in  size  from  the  Jennings  (Ga.) 
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Daily  News  to  the  New  York 
Journal- American. 

Letters  from  children  are  an¬ 
swered  daily  either  in  the  col¬ 
umn  or,  if  they  request,  by  per¬ 
sonal  letter. 

Family  Affair 

Very  few  of  the  letters  re¬ 
ceived  each  week  are  “heavy” 
problems,  at  least  not  as  adults 
w’ould  view  them.  About  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  mail  comes  from 
girls  and  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  that  percentage 
dwells  on  “boy  trouble.” 

The  Williston  newsman  ap¬ 
plies  a  formula  of  common 
sense  and  sincerity  to  each  re¬ 
ply  because  he  fully  realizes  the 
teen-agers  and  older  age  chil¬ 
dren  are  sincere  in  their  ques¬ 
tions. 

Mrs.  Halligan,  a  35-year-old 
blonde,  naturally  enough  helps 
her  columnist  husband,  doing 
some  typing  and  of  course,  help¬ 
ing  with  answ’ers.  The  daughter, 
Judy,  also  is  called  on  to  give 
her  opinion  to  answers  quite  fre¬ 
quently.  “Under  21”  is  truly  a 
family  affair. 

Letters  inquire  about  school¬ 
ing,  careers,  military  service, 
cars,  sports,  jobs  and  just  about 
everything  else  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  today.  Several  letters  each 
w’eek  usually  carry  the  nota¬ 
tion,  “You’re  the  only  one  I  can 
turn  to.” 

Mr.  Halligan  says  he  doesn’t 
believe  that  and  thinks  if  there 
were  closer  bonds  between  par¬ 
ents  and  children,  his  column 
wouldn’t  be  the  success  that  it 
is.  He  also  believes  that  more 
trust  should  be  shown  by  par¬ 
ents  in  their  children. 

‘Bug’  on  Safety 

“Under  21”  draws  an  occa¬ 
sional  letter  of  complaint  from 
an  adult  but  even  more,  letters 
of  praise  and  appreciation  have 
come  from  parents,  teachers  and 
other  adults. 

Mr.  Halligan  doesn’t  know 
just  why  he  started  the  column 
but  thinks  he  was  strongly  mo¬ 
tivated  by  troubles  he  had  seen 
teen-agers  become  involved  in 
during  his  newspaper  career.  He 
likes  all  sports  and  is  a  "bug” 
on  traffic  safety.  He’s  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  North  Dakota  Traffic  Safety 
Council,  and  also  a  member  of 
the  Williams  County  Safety 


Dan  Halligan 


Council.  He’s  also  a  special 
deputy  sheriff  with  the  Williams 
County  Sheriff’s  Department. 

*  *  * 

TEENAGE  TALK 

To  teenagers  and  their  parents 
in  37  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  Lester  Rand,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Youth  Research  In¬ 
stitute,  reports  weekly  on  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects  relating  to 
his  organization’s  surveys  of  the 
teenage  population. 

Girls  have  their  “steadies” 
jumping  through  hoops  and  ap¬ 
parently  their  “mates”  love  it, 
reports  pollster  Rand  in  one  in¬ 
stallment  headed  “Steady-Going 
Swains  Putty  in  Female  Hands.” 
The  article  points  out  that  male 
steadies  are  turning  their  allow¬ 
ances  and  earnings  over  to  girl 
friends  who  turn  around  and 
place  the  lads  on  a  budget.  Girls, 
also,  select  their  boy  friends’ 
clothing  and  “suggest”  becoming 
hairdos.  Chaps  cut  down  on 
smoking  and  sweets  at  their  fe¬ 
male  partner’s  behest. 

In  another  off-beat  revelation, 
Mr.  Rand  statistically  supported 
his  premise  that  teenagers  are 
really  old-fashioned  and  are  on 
very  shaky  g^und  when  they 
label  parents  behind  the  times. 

More  seriously,  in  another 
article  teens  analyzed  the  inter¬ 
national  scene  and  wondered  if 
the  West  and  Russia  would  ever 
see  eye  to  eye. 

Girls  Makeup  Grotesque, 
Growl  Boys  .  .  .  Youths  Believe 
Adults  Distort  Teen  Reputation 
. .  .  High  School  Seniors  Momen¬ 
tarily  Grieved  by  Graduation  . . . 
Teens  Concerned  About  Kissing 
— When?  How  Much?  .  .  .  Long- 
Haired  Romeos  Losing  Ground 
— Teens  Returning  to  Crewcuts 
.  .  .  Teens  Extravagant — Not 
Worried  About  Tomorrow  .  .  . 
these  are  some  of  the  topics 
Rand  has  been  supplying  to  his 


client  list  of  newspapers  sIk! 
September. 

Entitled  “The  Youthful  View, 
point,”  this  weekly  column  2 
written,  edited  and  distribute 
on  a  regular  syndicate  basis  bj 
the  Youth  Research  Institute,! 
private  market  and  opinion  rt 
search  firm  which  has  been  pc!l 
ing  boys  and  girls  across  fe 
nation  for  the  past  eight  year¬ 
servicing  industrial  clients  ir 
terested  in  expanding  their  sale 
and  advertising  impact  in  thf 
youth  market. 

For  two  years  prior  to  writiii 
“The  Youthful  Viewpoint,”  M: 
Rand  did  a  somewhat  simik: 
column  for  Women’s  News  Sen 
ice. 

♦  *  *  I 

ABOUT  BOATING 

“Water  Line,”  a  column  b 
Hank  Wieand  Bowman,  natk 
ally-known  boating  authority,!; 
being  offered  by  the  Boat  ar.; 
Motor  Writers  Syndicate,  Sob 
bury,  (Bucks  County),  Pa.  | 
0  0  0 

‘INGRID  BERGMAN’ 

Fifteen  installments  frer. 
Joseph  Henry  Steele’s  bock 
“Ingrid  Bergman:  An  Intimab 
Portrait”  (David  McKay  Coir 
pany) ,  will  be  released  by  Kirt 
Features  Syndicate,  beginnir: 
Sunday,  Sept.  20.  Three  Sunda; 
installments  will  run  about  2, O') 
words  and  the  12  daily  install 
ments  will  run  about  1,200  wof-  , 
each. 

King  will  distribute  six  phe* 
illustrations,  some  of  which  bar; 
never  been  published  before. 

Mr.  Steele’s  story  of  the  ac¬ 
tress  grew  out  of  close  associa¬ 
tion  with  her  since  1943  as  couf 
seller  and  personal  business  rep¬ 
resentative.  According  to  KFS 
he  is  able  to  paint  a  picture  o! 
the  ill-fated  Bergman-Rossellr. 
romance  that  has  never  befor* 
been  published. 

The  book,  says  the  syndicate, 
“is  without  doubt  the  most  re¬ 
vealing  and  intimate  story  O; 
the  tempestuous  private  aai 
public  life  of  one  of  the  mo? 
gifted  as  well  as  one  of  the  mo? 
maligned  actresses  of  our  times. 

•  ,  , 

State  Tax  Audit 
Made  on  Newspapers 

Santa  Fb,  N.  M 

New  Mexico  Revenue  Comifi- 
sioner  Johnny  Walker  has  as- 
nounced  that  state  newspaper 
are  being  audited  to  determ:" 
their  status  in  the  payment  c. 
sales  and  compensating  taxes  ot 
materials  and  equipment  pm' 
chased  out  of  state. 

Mr.  Walker  said  a  recent  anm 
resulted  in  collection  of  $2,2(" 
from  the  Santa  Fe  New 
can. 
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One  Question  Makes  OIS  THE  AIR 

xr  1  C*  •!  '17'  *1  Washington 

|4  1 4^  W  irritation  felt  by  pencil-and- 

T  paper  reporters  over  the  “space¬ 

hogging”  antics  of  radio-tele- 
By  Pat  Doyle  vision  crews  is  not  peculiar  to 

New  York  Daily  News  staff  W^hin^n,  D.  C  but  it  prol> 

ably  IS  closer  to  violent  outbreak 
.in  the  Capital  than  elsewhere  in 

To  my  colleagues  who  joined  re-reading  by  the  interpreter  country 

me  at  Idlewild  Airport  the  wasn’t  loud  enough  so  I  edged  ..  . .  ,  „  .  , 

morning  of  July  13th  to  see  up  to  and  mistakenly  went  in-  The  National  Press  Club  and 
Frol  R.  Kozlov  shove  off  for  side  an  opening  in  the  barrier,  I  Over^as  Club  united  to 

Russia:  my  apologies  if  I  em-  found  myself  face  to  face  with  sponsor  a  luncheon  Jir  the  visit- 
barrassed  you  in  front  of  the  Kozlov.  Suddenly,  my  shoulders  Soviet  Deputy  Premier  and 
Soviet  First  Deputy  Premier.  were  manhandled  by  two  cops  the  large  ballroom  was  packed 
I  especially  want  to  ask  for-  who  said  it  wasn’t  nice  to  do  more  than  the  usual  com- 

giveness  of  the  chap  who  sported  things  like  that.  I  backed  out.  of  broadcast  crews.  Oim 

a  press  card  over  his  heart  and  I  studied  Kozlov  as  he  read  reporter  dash^  off  a  suggest^ 
carried  a  manila  envelope  under  the  statement.  The  son-of-a-gun  ^oi  the  sto^.  passed  it  to 

his  left  armpit.  He  seemed  the  sounded  as  if  he  meant  it.  It  newspaper  friends  who  nodded 
most  hurt  and  said  “It’s  typical  was  a  blurb  all  the  way,  endorsement: 


of  the  News”  when  I  asked  Koz¬ 
lov  a  very  simple  question.  It 
was:  “How  many  Communist 


‘Wall  Street’  Attire 


endorsement : 

“Frol  R.  Kozlov  addressed  a 
convention  of  TV  and  newsreel 


Kozlov’s  Wall  Street  black  photographers  at  noon  today  but 


agents  are  there  in  the  United  suit,  white  shirt  and  blue  tie  ^he  occasion  was  marred  by  the 
States?”  brought  to  mind  an  interview  Presence  of  some  reporters  who 

I’m  not  one  to  give  advice  or  with  Anastas  I.  Mikoyan  at  the  I'epeatedly  got  in  the  way  of 
suggestion.  But  I  was  sorry  the  same  airport  six  months  ago.  hard-working  cameramen, 
working  press,  many  of  whom  “Mickey  Owen”  as  we  dubbed  “From  time  to  time,  the 
worked  overtime  to  make  for  him,  was  sloppily  dressed,  un-  Deputy  Premier  spoke  so  loud 


a  bigger  crowd  at  the  send-off, 
didn’t  take  advantage  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  to  ask  more  penetrating 


questions  of  the  ever-smiling  after  the  reading.  Five,  maybe 


shaven,  he  had  BO  and  honestly  that  the  radio  and  TV  men  could 
looked  like  a  Bowery  castoff,  not  hear  the  instructions  they 
There  were  a  few  handclaps  were  shouting  to  each  other. . . .” 


Kozlov.  six  questions  were  then  put  to  . . . . . . . . 

Ann  •  Kozlov  by  the  press.  Maybe  it  , 

40-Car  Procession  ^^3  by  the  question.  He  opened  his 

With  News  photographer  Tom  reporters  were  still  foggy-  mouth  and  ^ur^  forth  a  tor- 
Cunningham,  I  j’oined  a  motor-  headed,  but  the  queries,  with  words,  his  eyes  glaring 

cade  of  40-odd  cars  with  police  sHprht  variation,  were  the  same  before, 

escort  on  the  trip  from  the  So-  he’d  answered  at  all  stops  in  ®  question,  he  shot  back, 
Viet  Embassy  at  68th  St.  and  his  two-week  tour.  ooes  not  merit  an  answer. 

Park  Ave.  at  2:53  A.M.  for  the  It  was  an  atmosphere  of  con-  That  was  all  there  was  to  it. 


he’d  answered  at  all  stops  in  question,  he  shot  back, 

his  two-week  tour.  "o*  merit  an  answer.” 

Park  Ave.  at  2:53  A.M.  for  the  It  was  an  atmosphere  of  con-  That  was  all  there  was  to  it. 
35-minute,  non-stop  ride  to  the  geniality  all  the  way.  The  “interview”  was  over.  The 

airport.  I  wanted  to  pop  How  many  question,  regardless  what  any- 

Kozlov’s  limousine,  with  its  Communist  agents  do  you  have  one  might  say  of  it,  has  never 
hammer  and  sickle  flag  sticking  iu  this  country?  to  Mikoyan,  but  been  asked  of  Kozlov  or  any 
out  of  the  right  fender,  sped  I  couldn’t  get  close  enough  to  of  his  countrparts,  so  far  as  I 
toward  the  waiting,  towering  interpreter.  This  was  my  know.  And  it  pepped  up,  for  me, 
jet  We  were  two  cars  behind,  chance  and  I  grabbed  it.  anyway,  an  otherwise  dull  ses- 


speeding  to  catch  up.  A  Port 
Authority  patrolman,  distin¬ 
guishing  the  gray  paint  of  our 


.Asked  to  Repeat  It 

The  interpreter  seemed  dis- 


anyway,  an  otherwise  dull  ses¬ 
sion.  I  was  satisfied,  Kozlov  was 
unhappy  and  the  reporters  put 
away  their  notes. 

Docile  Athletes 

Shortly  after  Kozlov  was 


car  in  the  flood-lit  area,  threw  turbed  and  asked  me  to  repeat  Docile  Athletes 

up  his  arms  and  waved  us  to  a  the  question.  I  was  four  feet 

halt.  Explanations  would  be  away  from  him.  I  did,  louder.  Shortly  after  Kozlov  was 
worthless,  we  thought,  so  we  Kozlov  was  still  nodding  and  aloft,  79  Russian  athletes,  men 
hoofed  it  at  a  fast  clip  a  quar-  smiling,  his  yellow  teeth  taking  and  women,  arrived  at  the  field 
ter-mile  across  the  blacktop.  on  a  darker  glow  in  the  lights  from  their  motherland,  bound 

The  interview  had  already  be-  of  the  TV  cameras.  The  inter-  for  Philadelphia, 

gun.  Kozlov  was  standing  be-  preter  spoke  to  Kozlov  in  Rus-  At  the  command  of  their  in¬ 
hind  a  w’ooden  barrier,  an  inter-  sian.  The  fat  j’owled  deputy’s  terpreter,  who  was  taking  or- 
preter  beside  him.  Surrounding  smile  disappeared  quickly.  He  ders  from  the  American  photog- 
them  were  lesser  big  shots,  in-  turned  his  gaze  toward  me  and  raphers,  bless  ’em,  the  athletes 
eluding  Russian  Ambassador  stared  at  me,  his  narrow  eyes  would  take  various  poses.  They 
Menshikov.  Outside  the  barrier  narrowing  even  more,  were  obedient  to  the  point  where 

and  leaning  over  it  were  report-  Kozlov’s  face  flushed  and  his  they  resembled  robots;  no  ob- 

ers,  photographers  and  TV  neck  began  to  swell.  So  my  j'ections,  no  banter.  Later  as 
crews.  Behind  them,  and  silent-  grandchildren  are  going  to  be  they  shuffled  by  on  their  way 
ly  taking  it  all  in  were  cops.  Communists,  his  boss  had  said.  ,to  Customs,  I  asked  a  blond 
government  agents  and  airport  I  could  have  gulped  when  youth  of  about  22:  “How  would 
personnel.  In  all,  around  200  some  of  the  reporters  chuckled,  you  like  to  live  in  America?” 


Reading  Statement 
Kozlov  was  reading  portions 


as  if  in  derision.  His  voice  was  low  and  only 

Doyle  had  to  go  it  alone.  slightly  accented:  “I  don’t  un- 

_  ,  xrr  j  derstand  English,”  he  said.  You 

Torrent  of  Words  couldn’t  help  but  feel  sorry  for 

Kozlov  was  visibly  shaken  up  him. 


of  a  prepared  statement.  The  Kozlov  was  vh 
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Torrent  of  Words 


No  Federal 
Law  to  Stop 
False  Story 

Reno,  Nev. 

U.S.  Attorney  Howard  Bab¬ 
cock  has  advised  editor  Paul  A. 
Leonard  of  the  Nevada  State 
Journal  he  iias  been  unable  to 
find  any  federal  legislation  pro¬ 
viding  for  prosecution  of  per¬ 
sons  reporting  false  stories. 

The  Journal  last  month  front¬ 
paged  a  story  of  two  youths 
killed  in  an  accident.  A  reporter 
(at  deadline-time)  took  the  story 
by  phone  from  a  person  who 
identified  himself  as  the  brother 
of  one  of  the  victims. 

The  story  proved  to  be  a 
fabrication.  The  two  alleged  vic¬ 
tims  were  reported  safe  at  their 
homes  in  Elko,  Nev.,  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning. 

Both  youths,  who  had  been  in 
Reno  the  night  the  story  was 
reported  to  the  Journal,  denied 
any  implication. 

Mr.  Leonard  asked  the  help 
of  both  local  and  federal  offi¬ 
cers  in  investigation  of  the  in¬ 
cident,  and  also  requested  advice 
from  state  and  federal  officials 
as  to  laws  relating  to  such  hoax 
reports. 

The  state  attorney  reported 
no  legislation  applicable  to  such 
hoax  stories. 

At  least  one  assemblyman  has 
reported  he  would  consider  seek¬ 
ing  legislation  making  it  a  state 
offense  to  report  hoax  stories  for 
publication.  Several  states  have 
such  laws. 

• 

Sackett’s  Protest 
Of  Sale  Dismissetl 

Washington 

On  the  ground  he  was  not  a 
“party  in  interest,”  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has 
dismissed  a  petition  by  Sheldon 
F.  Sackett  to  nullify  the  sale  of 
KLF  at  Oakland,  Calif. 

Mr.  Sackett  is  publisher  of 
the  Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  World  and 
owns  other  communications 
properties.  KLF  was  sold  in  May 
by  the  Tribune  Building  Com¬ 
pany,  a  Knowland  family  opera¬ 
tion,  to  Crowell-Collier  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  for  $750,000. 

• 

New  Ink  Prices 

The  William  C.  Herrick  Ink 
Company,  Inc.,  East  Rutherford, 
N.  J.,  announced  its  price  for 
news  ink,  effective  July  10,  is 
.0475  a  pound  FOB  East  Ruther- 
I  ford  in  deliveries  over  1,000 
.  gallons.  Deliveries  under  1,000 
gallons  are  slightly  higher. 
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Beacon  Hails  Visual  Impact  on  Women’s  Page 

Tfc  Akron,  Ohio 

A  ^V^VAVFJJ-I.  Bettv  Javpox.  wntnpn’s  pHitnr 


lt€l  P'TPPrlOTn’  Akron,  Ohio 

A  Betty  Jaycox,  women’s  editor 

of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
I  lyiflPT*  I  told  the  Short  Course  in  Pho- 

tography  at  Kent  State  Univer¬ 
sity  recently  how  the  Beacon 
Wichita,  Kans.  Journal  has  gone  “all  out  for 
There  can’t  be  much  doubt  in  the  visual  approach  in  the  wom- 
the  minds  of  local  residents  that  en’s  section.’’ 


theme,  a  feature  behind  the  ait  L 
story  that  we  want  emphasized* 
by  the  camera.  We  then  talk  to  ,  ^ 
the  photographer,  tell  him  what  * 
we  have  in  mind,  what  we  hope  *^ 
he  will  find.  We  also  tell  him  to  ■'  ^  • 
junk  the  whole  theme  if  a  better  ^  i 
idea  develops  on  the  scene  ot 
occurs  to  him.  9  .  , 

“In  other  words,  our  photog-  ^ 

raphers  are  not  only  trained  V. 
as  excellent  technicians,  they  ; 
are  expected  to  be  idea  men  with 
editorial  views.”  ^ 

“I  operate  on  the  theory  that  'I 
a  picture  must  have  at  least 
a  column  per  person.  If  yoaP^f  ® 
have  four  persons  in  a  picture  ’ 

it  should  iTin  a  minimum  of  four  |  |i®<!tiv 
Betty  Jaycox  columns,  sometimes  five,  in  or- 1 

der  to  get  the  faces  large  enough  I !  * 

“Greenfield  and  I  both  feel  for  impact.  I  ^  ° 

ere  is  a  danger  in  giving  too  “I’ll  drop  part  of  my  stories  I  “T1 


the  Govemment  has  ordered  the  “Today  we  average  five  as- 


Wichita  Eagle  to  halt  violations  signments  to  a  photographer 


of  anti-tnist  laws. 


and  occasionally  run  as  high 


The  Eagle’s  afternoon  com-  as  eight  a  day,  when  Julius 
petitor,  the  Wichita  Beacon,  un-  Greenfield’s  blood  pressure  will 


derscores  the  fact  day  after  day  take  it,”  she  related.  (Mr. 
with  page  one  boxes  and  inside  Greenfield  has  been  chief  pho- 


stories  about  the  whole  matter,  tographer  of  the  Beacon  Jour- 
The  Eagle  has  remained  quiet,  nal  for  20  years.) 


except  that  it  publishes  the  text  “We  build  our  section  around 


of  the  consent  decree  as  it  was  pictures.  We  know  that  it  takes 


ordered  to  do.  (E&P,  July 
page  9). 


a  minimum  of  six  to  eight  ‘live’ 
pictures  in  addition  to  art  such 


Using  a  page  one  ear  head-  as  cooking  or  fashion,  to  produce  there  is  a  danger  in  giving  too 


Betty  Jaycox 


lined  “The  World  on  Your  Door-  an  attractive,  lively  daily  sec-  many  instructions  to  a  photog-  on  the  spot  to  blow  a  picture  I  is  doi 

step,”  the  Eagle  points  out  that  tion.  We  know  that  it  takes  up  rapher.  The  photographer  works  to  its  just  desserts.  And  I’ve  evide 

its  evening  edition  can  be  had  to  40  pictures,  counting  brides,  basically  on  two  premises:  learned,  or  am  learning,  tor  while 

for  20  cents  a  week,  its  moiming  fashion  layouts,  feature  layouts  ‘Keep  ’em  young  and  keep  ’em  throw  white  space  and  air  into  i  fair 

edition  for  the  same  price,  that  and  several  spot  news  layouts  lively.’  ”  the  whole  page  by  using  over-  [  the 


morning-Sunday  and  evening-  to  turn  out  a  Sunday  section 
Sunday  costs  35  cents  and  that  with  Hash  and  eye  appeal. 


the  whole  page  by  using  over- 


“When  we  shoot  for  a  Sunday  lines  and  big  heads  to  set  off 
front  page,  there  is  usually  a  those  pictures.” 


13  papers  cost  55  cents  a  week. 

The  Beacon  keeps  track  of  the 
days  of  “Freedom”  with  page 
one  boxes  such  as,  “Ninth  day 
of  Wichita’s  new  freedom.” 

An  editorial  in  the  Beacon 
explained  what  the  new  freedom 
means.  “Many  Wichitans,”  it 
said,  “are  a  bit  puzzled  at  the 
meaning  of  the  recent  final  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  U.S.  Court  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  of 


Court  Allows 
Repetition  of 
‘Background’ 


A  11  Justice  C.  Thomas  Schettino 

/V.J.1OWS  said  in  the  written  opinion,  “The 
first  article  merely  recited  what 
L  •  P  was  said  at  the  meeting. 

"1.  “And  in  the  subsequent  arti¬ 
cles  it  was  clearly  proper  to 
refer  to  Fitzgerald’s  statements 
^  ”  UJ-lvI.  as  necessary  background  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  interested  pub- 
Trenton,  N.  J.  lie.” 


Wire,  Radio 
Facilities 
Survey  Voted 


case  of  the  United  States  of  Dismissal  of  a  libel  suit’bv  4.  ,  j  *  1  Cranston  Williams,  general]  , 

America  versus  the  Wichita  two  Scemef  aeaS  th^Pas^  The  court  noted  the  patrol-  manager  of  American  Newspa- ^  .a  1 
Eagle.”  •  nVlT  Ti  ^  ®  per  Publishers  Association,  has  f;  a  b 

TbemeaniTiD-  tlio  UAapnn  cai,!  saic-Clift^n  HeraM-News  was  cessive  publication  of  the  re-  announced  approval  by  the:  tor 
The  meaning,  the  Beacon  said,  upheld  by  the  State  Supreme  ^^^rks  since  only  18,000  of  the  aNPA  Board  of  Directors  for '  ent 

.  63,000  eiroulat|o„  was  ia  CHt-  a  sun-ey  to  deten„i„e 


^erica  versus  the  Wichita  policemen  ayainst  the  Pas- 

Eagle.  sn.ir-CJiitnvi  Hern.l/l-Npii'a  was 


is  simply,  “No  Eagle  subsci’iber  Court. 


bjLS  to  tnkp  n  nnnor  Ko  Hoooo’t  ,  ,  .  ,  ,..*0  ...  v^..a  ^  survey  UJ  ueierniine  eAtciii. 

nas  10  taKe  a  paper  ne  ooesn  t  court  ruled  unanimously  ton.  But  it  said  “a  newspaper  of  use  bv  newsuaners  of  leased 

want  to  get  a  paper  he  does  newspaper  had  not  cannot  be  required  to  publish  -yvires  and  other  telegraph,  tele- 


shov\Ti  malice  even  though  al-  special  editions  for  each  com-  phone  and  radio  service  in  the 


The  Beacon  ran  a  display  of  leged  defamatory  remarks,  made  munity  it  serves.” 
headlines  from  20  newspapers  at  an  official  city  council  meet- 
that  published  stories  of  the  ing,  were  repeated  in  eight  * 

decree.  stories. 

The  Beacon  each  day  con-  On  Dec.  28,  1956,  the  news-  Sponsors  Receive 

tains  by-lined  stories  by  staffers  paper  repoi*ted  that  City  Man-  SpeRillg  Bee  Refund 


gathering  and  distribution  of 


tains  by-lined  stories  by  staffers  paper  repoi*ted  that  City  Man- 
on  the  “meaning.”  Comparison  ager  John  L.  Fitzgerald  (now 


The  puiTKise,  he  explained,  is 
[lonsors  Receive  to  get  the  facts  for  the  first  time 

11*  u  nr  1  as  to  the  costs  to  daily  news- 

pelling  Bee  Kelund  papers  of  that  part  of  communi- 

New.spapers  in  the  National  cations  involved  in  publishing  a 


of  the  decree  to  one  entered  retired)  declared  Patrolmen  ^  n.wr.nTr 

against  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Chester  R  Swede  and  Raymond  Spelling  B^  for  more  thao  daily  newspaper. 

Star  led  the  Beacon  to  report  E  Luca  had  been  passed  over  LX  To59  sUnsorehS  fee  The  objective  of  the  survey  . 

that  Wichita’s  decision  was  the  for  promotion  because  of  “in-  sponsorship  fee.  out  facilities  are 

more  important  and  far  reach-  subordination”  and  that  they  Checks  are  being  sent  out  to  available  now, 
ing.  should  have  been  fired.  papers  this  week  by  Scripps-  traffic,  and  what 


“This  is  Wichita’s  new  free¬ 
dom,”  it  was  explained.  “Don’t 
let  anyone  tell  you  anjrthing 
different.” 


Necessary  Information 


Checks  are  being  sent  out  to  available  now,  the  volume  of 
64  papers  this  week  by  Scripps-  traffic,  and  what  types  of  facili- 
Howard  Newspapers,  sponsors  ^jgg  ^^^.g  ^jgj^g  ^gg^  might 
of  the  Bee.  .  _  nf 


Swede  and  De  Luca  sued.  .  similar  reiunu  was 

Fitzgerald  denied  making  the  ^  when  all  assets  were  di- 


®  be  used  to  improve  the  flow  of 

The  last  similar  refund  was  communications. 


tterent.  Fitzgerald  denied  making  the  ^  «<it  jg  expected  that  the  «- 

Principal  restrictions  placed  statements  in  a  later  letter.  In  vicled  among  the  participating  j  j  number  of  indi- 

^  .1  .  .XI  1.,  1  _ T^anprs  and  thf*  Rpp  was  sus-  ^  iiumu^^i  w* 


upon  the  Eagle  by  the  anti-trust  the  libel  proceeding  he  admitt^  and  the  Bre  was  sus-  „g^gpapgj.g  ^iH  be  help- 


........  ...V,  ..J,  ....c  a,..w  V.  ..O.,  . - - ;  rpmaindpr  of  VlOual  newspapers  will  DC  IICIF- 

division  are  that  display  and  making  the  statements  but  he  ful  in  improving  the  service,  and 


classified  advertising  shall  be  said  it  was  at  an  adjourned 


sold  separately  for  morning,  eve-  session  of  the  meeting  to  ■which  Dates  for  the  33rd  National  ^^at  the  facts  may  develop 
ning  and  Sunday  editions  and  the  public  was  not  admitted.  Spelling  Bee  are  June  6  to  11,  formation  which  can  be  1 

that  subscribers  must  be  offered  The  city  clerk  testified  it  was  I960,  and  the  place  is  the  May-  interested  publishers  in  sem  ■ 


the  option  to  buy  any  combina-  an  official,  special  business  meet-  flower  Hotel  in  Washington,  ing  additional  or  supplementary 


tion  of  editions  they  desire. 


services,”  Mr.  Williams  said- 
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ME  REPORTS 


Broad  Racial  Affairs 
Coverage  Advocated 


Racial  affairs  constitute  the 
single  most  important  domestic 
issue  in  America,  says  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  continuing  study  committee 
for  domestic  news. 

The  conunittee  report,  which 
will  be  submitted  to  the  APME 
convention,  Aug.  12-15,  at  Se¬ 
attle  said  it  found  no  flaws  in 
AP  coverage  of  racial  affairs 
with  respect  to  fairness  and  ob¬ 
jectivity.  The  committee  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  “depth,  completeness 
and  objectivity  of  AP’s  cover¬ 
age  of  racial  news,”  said : 

“The  consensus  is  that  AP 
is  doing  an  acceptable  job.  Best 
evidence  would  seem  to  be  that, 
while  the  coverage  receives  its 
fair  share  of  complaints,  given 
the  delicate  and  controversial 
nature  of  the  subject,  the  cover¬ 
age  must  be  pretty  objective  not 
to  be  receiving  an  UNFAIR 
share  of  criticism.” 

More  Sophistication 

The  committee  said  its  study 
of  the  various  topics  of  the 
domestic  news  report  showed 
that  AP  “must  keep  in  tune 
wift  a  readership  of  steadily 
rising  expectations  and  steadily 
increasing  maturity  of  demand.” 
"Every  year,”  the  report  said, 
a  larger  proportion  of  readers 


Hornsby,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Her¬ 
ald-Leader;  and  Mason  Walsh, 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald. 

The  committee  recommended 
further  study  on  three  topics  in 
its  report:  religious  news,  which 
some  members  of  the  committee 
thought  was  adequate  and  others 
described  as  merger;  agriculture 
news,  which  some  committeemen 
thought  was  tailored  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  farmers  and  farm  in¬ 
terests,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
general  consumer;  and  racial  af¬ 
fairs. 

Really  Deep  Issues 

“Most  important  of  all,”  the 
report  said,  “coverage  of  racial 
affairs  warrants  the  most  care¬ 
ful  scnitiny.  The  most  this  com¬ 
mittee  could  say  of  it  was  that 
it  found  no  flaws  with  respect 
to  fairness  and  objectivity.  But 
the  area  of  inquiry  is  much 
broader.  Is  racial  news  ade¬ 
quately  handled  in  affairs  out¬ 
side  the  Deep  South,  such  as  in 
northern  urban  concentrations, 
and  in  localities  with  Indian, 
Mexican  and  Oriental  popula¬ 
tions? 

“Are  the  really  deep  issues, 
not  merely  the  surface  manifes¬ 
tations  of  strife  and  legal  pro¬ 
cedures,  being  explained  and  dis¬ 
sected  with  the  thoroughness 


The  AP  Newsfeatures  study 
committee  reported  APN  had 
“kept  right  on  top  of  the  cold 
war,  the  space  age  and  advance¬ 
ments  in  medicine  and  science.” 
It  reported  that  the  popularity 
of  profiles  and  personality  pieces 
was  reflected  in  142  of  these 
being  turned  out  in  a  two-year 
period. 

Stone  Tops  Idea  List 

The  committee,  headed  by 
George  Beebe,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  said  the  APN  Idea  club, 
using  70  editors  in  its  forma¬ 
tive  stage,  had  tossed  275  fea¬ 
ture  suggestions  into  the  hopper 
as  of  July  1.  Ed  Stone  of  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli- 
gencer,  was  top  man  with  90 
suggestions. 

The  Newsphoto  Committee’s 
report  dealt  mainly  with  the  dual 
problems  of  developing  more  pic¬ 
ture  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  member  newspapers  and  of 
obtaining  more  cooperation  in 
the  service  of  pictures.  Poor 
quality  of  captions  received  some 
attention. 

After  a  survey  on  three  dif¬ 
ferent  days,  the  committee  said, 
Edward  K.  Thompson  of  Life 


Hill,  Washington  Star;  Tanner 
T.  Hunt,  Beaumont  Enterprise; 
J.  B.  Mullaney,  Cleveland  News; 
Robert  Notson,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian;  John  D.  Paulson,  Fargo 
Forum;  Kenneth  Simms,  Son 
Diego  Tribune;  Roderick  J. 
Watts,  Houston  Chronicle. 

Colt,  Mullaney  and  Paulson 
are  incumbents. 

Nominated  from  cities  of  less 
than  50,000  population  (one  to 
be  elect^)  weye:  Charles  Rowe, 
Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free 
Lance-Star,  and  David  Schutz, 
Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

From  New  York  State  (one 
to  be  elected) :  Vernon  Croop, 
Rochester  Times-Union,  and 
Gilbert  P.  Smith,  Utica  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch. 


AP,  UPI  Consider 
Uniform  Style 

The  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International  have 
begun  a  joint  study  aimed  at 
achieving  uniform  style,  a  defi¬ 
nite  need  with  the  increasing  use 
of  tape  for  newspaper  type  com¬ 
position.  AP’s  G.  P.  Winkler 
and  UPI’s  John  Sehon  have  been 
meeting  to  seek  a  common 
magazine  “lamented  the  dreary  ground  on  the  relatively  fevv 
file  on  meetings,  strikes  and  con-  differences  m  the  two  ^rvices 
ventions,  the  hoary  baseball  Member  sugg^^t.^s  d^ 

and  the  routine  track  veloped  since  TTS 


cliches 

wreck  pictures  sent  by  both  AP 
and  UPI.” 

Dr.  Teller  on  Program 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  “Father 
of  the  Hydrogen  bomb,”  will  be  a 
principal  speaker  at  the  APME 
convention.  The  discussion  will 


is  better  educated,  more  exposed  and  understanding  they  dese^e?  a  question  and  an.swer 


to  news  happenings,  more  insist¬ 
ent  on  reporting  that  explains 
yid  illuminates.  Its  taste  in  sub¬ 
ject  matter  runs  increasingly  to 
fte  serious  matters  that  affect 
health  and  economics,  politics 
and  defense,  survival  itself. 

“Reflecting  that  appreciation 
M  their  readers,  committee  mem¬ 
bers’  comments  repeatedly 
stress^  the  need  for  more  inter¬ 
pretation,  more  sophistication, 
more  concern  for  an  audience 
which  reads  seriously,  not  friv¬ 
olously.  To  AP’s  credit,  it  has 


Here,  if  anywhere,  is  a  field 
for  depth  reporting.  Most  edi¬ 
tors  would  agree  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  at  this  moment  in  history 
the  single  most  important  domes¬ 
tic  issue  in  America.  There  is 
no  other  domestic  field  in  which 
AP  has  as  much  reason  and  as 
great  a  challenge  to  do  its  finest 
reporting,  and  there  is  no  field 
where  editors  should  watch  AP 
more  closely.” 

The  APME  foreign  news 
study  committee  reported  a 


strong  and  growing  use  of  for- 

hng  lincT  gVaduat^from  the  Tf 

notion  that  a  budget  of  fires,  credited  to  “humanizing  the 


jnpes  and  train  wrecks  sufficed 
for  the  daily  domestic  report.” 
.  Alfred  Friendly  of  the  Wash- 
wgton  (D.  C.)  Post  and  Times 
Rerald  is  chairman  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  news  committee.  Other 
members  are:  Bob  Eddy,  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press; 


news”  with  a  people-to-people 
approach,  rather  than  foreign 
stories  heavily  larded  with 
ponderous  official  statements.  It 
cited  an  AP  story  of  a  drought 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  two 
Brazilian  families  who  had  en¬ 
dured  it  two  years,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  news  from  a  for- 


period 

Michael  J.  Ogden  of  the  Prov¬ 
idence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin 
is  APME  president,  and  John 
H.  Colburn  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  APME 
vicepresident,  is  convention  pro¬ 
gram  chairman. 

Other  highlights  include  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  how  to  woo  more 
women  readers;  a  report  by  Carl 
Nelson  of  Publication  Research 
Service  on  10  years  of  reader- 
ship  surveys;  an  address  by  AP’s 
Berlin  corresjxmdent,  Seymour 
Topping;  shop  talk  sessions  on 
spoi^,  picture  handling  and 
training  tomorrow’s  news  execu¬ 
tives. 

The  APME  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  has  selected  nominees  for 
six  expiring  terms  on  the  board. 

Nominated  from  the  general 
membership  (six  to  be  elected) 
were:  G.  W.  Churchill,  Na^h- 


became  na¬ 
tionwide  have  entered  into  the 
discussions. 

• 

Magazine  Editor 
Scouts  for  Writers 

Chicago 

Peter  Wyden,  former  Midwest 
newspaperman  and  more  re¬ 
cently  in  the  Washington  bureau 
of  Newsweek,  has  opened  a  Mid¬ 
western  editorial  office  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  here. 

As  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Post,  Mr.  Wyden  said  he  will 
“scout”  for  articles  and  writers. 
He  is  especially  interested  in 
hearing  from  newspaper  people 
who  think  they  have  ideas  that 
will  make  a  Post  article. 


Rival  Publisher 
Makes  Feature  Copy 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

The  Binghamton  Press  de¬ 
voted  one  full  page  recently  to 
William  H.  Hill,  Republican 
leader  of  Broome  County  and 
the  Southern  Tier  of  New  York 
State. 

The  snapper  is  that  88-year- 
old  Mr.  Hill  is  publisher  of  a 
Press  competitor — the  Bingham- 


mg  Durkee,  San  Dic(7o  (Calif.)  eign  country  “takes  on  both  niHc  Tennessean;  Howard  Cleav-  fon  Sun,  a  morning  daily. 


Union;  Tom  Winship,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe;  Jack  Hagerty, 
Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald; 
Gordon  Pates,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle;  Henry 


human  interest  and  sympathetic 
understanding.” 

Robert  C.  Notson  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian  is  chairman  of 
the  foreign  news  committee. 


inger,  Spokane  Chronicle;  John 
Colt,  Kansas  City  Star;  Everest 
Derthick,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  William  B.  Dickinson, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  I.  William 


The  story  of  Mr.  Hill  was 
written  by  Tom  Cawley,  Press 
columnist,  with  pictures  by  Eu¬ 
gene  Swierkosz,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher. 
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Report  On  Reporters: 


Murray  Davis  Says 
He’s  ‘A  Lucky  Guy’ 


New  York  Sun,  who  the  man 
was. 

“Why,  that’s  Ed  Kirkwood, 
the  editor  and  owner  and  son- 
in-law  of  Publisher  Nelson,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Wright. 

Murray  felt  relieved  when  he 
saw  the  bishop  and  the  editor 
look  at  him  and  smile. 


Honorary  Fire  Chief 


By  Ray  Erwin 


Luckiest  guy  in  the  world.  of  America  is  that  we  have  ^ 

That’s  a  self-evaluation  often  thieves  in  public  office  and  the  Jies%Tnora^  Fire  Ch^ 
made  by  Murray  Davis,  na-  American  people  actually  seem 
tionally  known  repo^r  for  the  to  condone  their  crmes  as  part 
New  York  W.orM-Telegram  &  of  the  game  of  ^litics. 

Sun,  a  Scnpps-Howard  News-  He  has  tried  the  rewrite  d^k,  ^ 

paper.  public  relations,  radio-television,  ^  ^  ^ 

While  luck  has  played  its  per-  but  he  has  found  his  real  love  i  f  -itv  pdit/ir<s  dnrinir 

vading  and  proverbial  role  in  is  reporting.  He  does  not  like  historic  week  of  the  Davis 

his  remarkable  career,  his  asso-  to  be  tied  to  a  desk  to  rewrite  ^nf  [ie  n^  b^L  nut  Mm- 

ciates  are  apt  to  attribute  his  other  reporters’ information,  bu^  ^fdown  for  $120  a  month  in¬ 
successes  to  his  ^r^nality,  per-  likes  to  get  out  on  the  str^t 

sistence  and  intelligence  with  and  dig  up  his  own  news  all  i„,.ir„  rio-Vit  at  tVit. 


The  young  reporter  exposed 
a  plot  of  politicians  to  oust  Fire 
Chief  Alex  Henderson  and 


chance  fortune  in  secondary  im-  over  town.  ^  Tv? ' 

portance.  Perhaps  his  real  luck  A  comfed,  husky  youth  from  start  and  I  ve  been  lucky  ever  hngu.shed  reportmg. 

,  ,  T  V  .  i  ir  since,  ’  fervently  avows  Murray, 

has  been  his  choice  of  profes-  the  prairie  wheatland,  Murray  ,  married  he  need^ 

sions,  one  that  suits  and  satis-  was  educated  at  the  University  j  v.  ’  _  i, 

fies  him  admirably.  of  Kansas,  where  he  played  months  was  writing  politics. 


MURRAY  DAVIS  holds  fhe  "goW  >  Da 
typewriter"  awarded  him  for  dit-  |  in  th 
tinguished  reporting.  t  tradi' 


fies  him  admirably.  'jx  »*v;  ..  i  x;  fny 

Murray  Davis  is  a  big  man,  baseball  like  a  pro  and  worked  nmhAi-  Pn  and  the  luckiest  guy  in  the  t 

big  in  physique,  big  in  courage,  on  the  Da%  Kansan,  a^^^  fully  later  sold  cement  and  brick'  ilCity 

big  in  friendship,  big  in  com-  a  pro.  Naturally  and  inevitably  „„,i  i„„„^  a  laugh.  Within  three  or  four  fixity 

munity  consciousness,  big  in  the  he  gravitated  to  another  fa-  unhappy  and  long^  weeks— it  was  in  1933  before 

_ cr,vM,r,d  fnr-  the  newsroom  every  time  he  ..  _ .  .  tLan 


weeks — it  was  in  1933  before  ** 


iiiuiiity  uig  in  liic  TiAwcrTv^m  ov^rv  Lo  wwiva — it  iii  xaoo  uciuic 

will  to  crusade  for  the  public’s  mous  training  ground  for  good  ,  ,  ^  LaGuardia  came  into  City  Hall  Ifibao 

^  ^  _ _ _  *1...  _ heard  a  fire  siren.  » _ .  _  rr.__. _ HtAn 


neara  a  nre  siren.  _  ,  j  i  m  HtAn 

He  wrote  one  of  those  “as  -I  overheard  about  a  T^au  |ton 
told  to”  books  about  a  famous  manipulation  in  ^nnection  ^th  pe 


welfare.  newspapermen — the  Kansas  Cifj/  „  — I  overheard  about  a  Tammany  p" 

Star,  where  he  became  a  cub  ^ t  manipulation  in  connection  with  Ithe 

A  Big  Man  reporter  in  1925.  His  father  ,  ..  q„  „  hminrVif  tVi*.  Holmes  Airport  and  Blue  I®™'’ 

was  a  plant  engineer  at  the  madam,  then  92  He  brought  the  ^  ^  front 

He  IS  a  handsome  man,  too,  star  and  he  has  been  familiar  manuscript  to  New  York  to  a  ^  gg  |ing 

with  an  amiable  manner  and  with  newspaper  production  since  ^  in  October  since  I  joined  this 

easy  smile.  He  stands  six  f^t  boyhood.  old  Star  man  Byes  friend,  0  j  jj.  Hpe^ 

and  three  inches  tall  and  weighs  The  cub  was  assigned  to  check-  famous  columnist,  „  |wrij 

220  ^unds-real  repoi-ter  tim-  undertakers.  He  managed  ""J*  Incidentally,  he  believes  that 

ter.  His  blue  ey^  are  prone  to  to  accomplish  the  chore  in  short  Sid  tV?  ^  the  late  Mayor  Fiorella  LaGuar-  |Clul 

pinkie  although  they  some-  order  by  giving  each  of  the  Star  A*'®  dia  was  the  most  colorful  public  1“  ^ 

times  bla^  in  righteous  anger  switchboard  operators  a  box  of  figure  he  has  known  and  that  |dea 

at  CIVIC  misdeeds  of  erring  office-  candy.  The  girls  reciprocated  by  still  contemplates  fictioniz-  Claffey  of  the  |l«n 

holders.  His  graying  mane  of  putting  through  calls  to  all  un-  mg  the  lurid  story.  york  J otimal- American  1^°'^ 


hair  IS  reached  back  from  his  dertakers  in  quick  succession.  Arrive,  in  New  Ynrt  was  me  most  coionui  repoiwi  — 

high  forehead.  The  eager  neophyte  was  sent  he  has  known.  He  said  Mike  was 

His  app^rance  of  assurance,  to  interview  an  Episcopal  bishop  it  was  love  at  first  sight,  when  a  most  ardent  fan  of  Gov.  Thom- 

and  strength  often  has  .^^ho  early  in  life  had  been  a  Murray  Davis  arrived  in  New  as  E.  Dewey  and  was  ready  to 

identified  him,  without  false  circus  roustabout  and  locomo-  York.  With  midwestern  disdain,  fight  if  a  disparaging  reraart 

tive  engineer.  The  bishop  was  he  was  prepared  to  despise  the  was  made  about  him.  '' 

a  Red  Cross  ofltoal  at  a  Wilkes-  paged  and  took  a  telephone  call.  Big  Town  and  planned  to  stay  “Mike  made  things  hum  on*  usv 

Barre,  fa.,  tloi^,  a  physician.  He  returned  and  asked  Murray  only  a  few  days  to  sell  his  book,  story  and  he  was  a  good  re-  usi 

a  union  or  employer  n^otiator  who  Ed  Kirkwood  was  at  the  He  soon  cancelled  the  other  half  porter,  too,”  Mui-ray  recalled, 
and  he  has  walkM  into  labor  star,  explaining  that  Mr.  Kirk-  of  his  round-trin  ticket  He  took  sia 

negotiations,  restricted  areas  at  wood  wanted  him  to  go  over  to  lo  names  out  of  the  telephone  Political  Publicist  tj,( 

Belleime  Hospital  or  homes  in-  the  newspaper.  book  each  dav  in  his  camnaiem  Although  he’s?  an  indenendent  a  tai 


was  the  most  colorful  reporter  i 


Political  Publicisit 


volved  in  crimes  without  chal¬ 
lenge.  Informants  often  have 
been  ready  to  tell  everything  to 


book  each  day  in  his  campaign  Although  he’s  an  independent , 


‘Some  Greenhorn’ 


for  a  job.  Finally,  Sumner  Democrat,  Murray  took  a  lea«  I 
Blosser,  another  K-C-Star-  of  absence  in  1934  to  manage 


tbi.  iinHcrctanHiTio-  Tnnn  wVin  must  te  on  the  opposi-  trained  man,  and  George  Bye  the  campaign  of  a  Republican, 

looks  like  a  United  Stales  Sen-  al"  him  on  the  .4«erie«»  Aldennan  Joseph  Cla,-k  B* 


ator  should  look. 


hasn’t  learned  that  the  reporter  zine  as  associate  editor,  which  win,  who  was  running  for  the  |  Ci 


Tn  34  vear-?  a<?  a  mptrnnnUt.an  ^®®^  ^  ^  State  Senate.  He  performed 

in  44  years  as  a  metropolitan  renorter.”  Inft.ilv  an?!  iota  e,.,. 


Public  Plunderers 


news  reporter  of  renown  what  ^  •^^®-  loftily  and  ing  cub.  similar  service  in  1936  for  an-  br 

does  Mnrrav  Davis  like  mact  airily  intoned  the  knowing  re-  'Through  the  late  Joe  Tortett,  other  Republican,  Newbold  Mor- 

ahniit  nawsnaaat-  wavki  portei’.  Veteran  of  a  few  weeks,  who  had  been  on  the  Star  and  ris,  who  had  been  president  of 

While  he  was  writing  his  the  Cleveland  Press  and  then  the  old  Board  of  Aldermen  and 

Public  Plunderers  story  back  at  the  office,  young  was  on  the  New  York  World-  was  running  for  president  of  lo 

Davis  was  a  little  disturbed  to  Telegram,  Murray  met  Lee  B.  the  new  City  Council.  (The  W-  o\ 

“I  like  a  good  investigation,”  see  the  bishop  enter  the  city  Wood,  executive  editor,  who  T&S  no  longer  permits  political  sk 

replied  Mr.  Davis  with  an  eager  room  and  talk  to  a  strange  man  liked  his  column  in  the  Ameri-  sideline  leaves).  ■  >iii 

grin.  “I  get  pleasure  from  ex-  at  one  side.  Murray  asked  the  can  about  interesting  people.  He  For  years,  he  has  gi^®  |j  h( 

posing  phonies  and  thieves  in  assignment  editor,  the  late  Mont-  was  employed  to  write  anything  election  returns  over  station  I’  jg 

public  office.  One  of  the  crimes  gomery  Wright,  later  with  the  except  politics  —  and  in  two  WNEW  and  he  was  one  of  the  | 
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ly  panelists  on  “Meet  the  see  my  Maker.”  The  seer  was  ing  for  the  above  admonition  to  g  a  f  f 
ress’’  on  radio  and  television  impressed  and  considered  him  a  have  a  wide  circle  of  friends  W 

id  he  still  frequently  inter-  candidate  to  become  a  convert,  and  acquaintances.  He  said  he 

iews  public  officials  for  CBS  on  “As  I  drove  to  work  at  2  was  one  of  a  few  reporters  who  I'Vl 

'Let’s  Find  Out.”  o’clock  on  the  following  dark  went  on  a  dozen  beats  for  a  J?  Of  O 

Most  frustrating  experience?  Sunday  morning,  the  day  the  period,  giving  him  valuable  con- 

Je  believes  it  was  his  failure  world  was  going  to  come  to  an  tacts  all  over  town.  On 

0  uncover  proof  of  wrongdoing  end,  I  suddenly  heard  the  crash  Once,  during  a  Brooklyn  ▼▼  Cl  Y 

n  the  administration  of  Mayor  of  thunder  and  saw  the  flash  of  grand  jury  investigation,  a  city 

illiam  O’Dwyer.  There  were  zigzag  lightning,  even  as  the  official  hurried  away  to  a  golf  DULUTH 

d  jury  presentments  but  no  seeress  had  foretold,”  recalled  course,  telling  a  clerk  to  give  The  Duluth  News-Tribune’ a 

dictments.  Murray.  “It  was  so  dark  even  Mr.  Davis  any  help  he  could.  July  6  Gateway  to  the  Sea  edi- 

Most  satisfying  experience’  daylight  that  you  had  to  use  The  clerk  took  the  visitor  to  tion,  one  of  a  score  of  such 
He  believes  it  was  in  proving  headlights.  I  telephoned  Ernes-  the  records  room  and  asked  him  editions  published  by  Great 
pater  pollution  at  beaches  by  ’"y  ready  be-  what  he  wanted.  The  reporter  Lakes  area  newspapers,  drew  a 

btainine  bacteria  counts  and  Gabriel’s  trumpet  would  boldly  asked  for  the  grand  jury  heavy  demand  from  readers  in 

thi.  r-itv  tn  hiiild  sound  at  any  moment.  I  never  minutes.  Evidently  thinking  Mr.  the  United  States  and  other 

peragc  disposal  plants  and  ^  ^lad  to  s^  ^  Monday  Davis  was  from  the  D  a.’s  of-  parts  of  the  world, 

lean  up  the  beaches  He  col-  "corning  arrive  with  the  world  flee,  the  clerk  handed  him  380  The  144-page  Sunday  paper 

ects  water  from  each  beach  '"tact.  It  was  not  blue  Monday  pages  of  the  secret  minutes  and  included  an  82-page  section 

rh  Summer  and  has  it  ana-  to  a  private  office  where  which  hailed  the  opening  of  the 


ch  Summer  and  has  it  ana-  ^  ,  , ,  .  ,  x  ,  .  -  -  ,  . 

ned  in  a  laboratory  What  has  been  the  longest  he  could  study  undisturbed.  st.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  the 

^  ■  running  story  handled  by  Mur-  .  w  u  i  -i  dedication  of  Duluth’s  $10,000,- 

Awards  and  Honors  ray  Davis?  ^  reaten  it  Jai  public  marine  terminal. 

Davis  crusades  and  exposes  ^8  months  he  cov-  “The  judge  on  the  case  was  Ninety-six  tons  of  newsprint 

n  the  accepted  Scripps-Howard  ered  on  story-a-day  basis  an  in-  frantic  and  threatened  to  do  were  required  for  the  edition 
radition  have  won  him  many  vestigation  into  the  Sam  Druk-  all  sorts  of  things  to  me  if  he  which  had  a  press  run  of  100,- 
honors  and  awards  through  the  murder,  for  which  three  could  put  his  hands  on  me,”  re-  oOO  copies,  22,500  more  than  the 

men  were  escaping  punishment,  called  the  reporter.  “He  figured  regular  number  of  Duluth  Sun- 
_  '  ,  ,  .  ..  Gov.  Herbert  I^hman  appointed  I  had  a  pipe  line  to  the  jury.  jnv.  papers. 

awI^LfthfNeiSpapLr‘’Sifrt-  ^  attorney-general  to  For  a  while  I  thought  the  paper  Garth  S.  Germond,  courthouse 

Jrs  Asrociation  of  New  YoVk  the  prosecution  from  would  be  sending  me  hot  soup  reporter,  was  in  charge  of  put- 

City  was  given  him  in  1958  for  ^  district  attorney.  All  three  in  the  hoosegow,  but  they  man-  ting  the  edition  together.  He  was 
a  Lrii  of  Tories  about  Sox  <=0"'^>‘=ted  One  sentenced  aged  to  convince  him  my  good  taken  off  his  regular  run  March 

Lanza,  so-called  czar  of  the  Ful-  ^  execution,  but  the  sentence  gue^^  hadn  t  come  from  his  23  and  a.ssignments  were  in  the 
ton  fish  market.  The  Society  of  commuted  to  life,  and  the  ^  »  i.  hands  of  reporters  two  weeks 

the  Silurians,  composed  of  vet-  two  prisoners  drew  from  About  one-fourth  of  the  phone  j^ter,  after  a  series  of  confer- 

eran  New  York  newsmen,  gave  ^  imprisonment,  tips,  ^me  of  them  anonymous,  g^ces  with  Orville  Lomoe,  execu- 

him  an  award  in  1948  for  help-  The  S(Uurday  gening  Post  Mr.  Da^s  receives  result  in  editor;  Jack  Fein,  man- 

Tx  1  r>  ^  selected  Murray  Davis  as  the  stories.  Honest  cops  and  dis-  pHitnr  nnH  Titv  Editors 

S  SarSn'”^'’  etecSn  by  ****  a  reporter’s  re-  pruptled  city  employes  are  pews  Cop^„  Einar  Karl- 

^^adlp.  New  Yorbers  ,0  Sr^a"  ro:g”^cror4'Sit  “St  halt  his  worb  is  in  *‘7^,  ,  ,,,  .  ,  , 

write  relatives  in  Italy  about  Mr.  Germond  at  the  cutset  was 

1949,  one  of  a  series  on  Men  conducting  campaigns  or  writ-  ,.  .  , ,  , 

life  here.  The  Woman  s  Press  a*  -at  i»>  u  v.  j  rp.  i  ; »x>«:x,r  told  the  edition  size  would  be 

^  XT  V  1  u  j  u-  At  Work  by  Richard  Thruel-  mg  series  of  stories  and  about  a*  •  j 

fn  sen-  The  author  related  how  one-third  of  his  .stuff  is  tele-  to  120  pages.  Stories  and 

L  ire?  m  Z  the  impressive-looking  Mr.  Davis  phoned  to  the  rewrite  de.sk  di-  photographs  were  set  up  with 

doling  with  city  traffic  p^  J^^^taken  for  a  city  detec-  rect  from  the  scene.  He  spends  that  in  mind. 

Jnnm  niversi  ^s  without  him  making  any  about  40  minutes  actually  writ-  About  five  full  days  were  spent 

Oonrm  'pMV  ^  '  such  claim,  and  he  was  given  ing  a  one-column  story.  in  the  field  for  pictures.  These 

Polk  AwaM  for  stories  letters  which  figured  in  a  Murray  once  thought  his  re-  were  taken  under  the  direction 

^  1  w  lover’s  lane  murder.  Mr.  Thruel-  porting  days  were  over.  As  he  of  Earl  Johnson,  chief  photog- 

^nference  of  Editorial  Writers  McIntosh,  Ne^v  rapher,  by  car,  boat  and  plane 

mvited  him  to  speak  to  it  about  york  Herald  Tribune,  came  the  Duluth-Superior  harbor 

water  pollution.  Classic  Example  the  steps  from  the  State  area,  to  get  activity  shots  in- 

what  has  been  the  most  un-  jg  ^  lassie  example  of  Capitol  in  Albany,  a  gangster’s  volving  ships,  grain  elevators 

usual  assii^ment  of  this  un-  ^  seldom-appreciated  truth  about  bodyguard  and  the  gangster  and  port  terminal  facilities. 

usual  reporter.  newspaper  business  _  that  “persuaded”  him  to  get  into  a  Mr.  Germond  had  voluminous 

A  self-proclaimed  woman  mes-  good  reporting  depends  not  on  black  car  to  be  whisked  for  correspondence  with  seaway 

siah  in  Kansas  City  predicted  how  well  you  write,  but  on  whom  a  ride.  The  gangster  offered  a  authorities,  port  officials,  Mid- 
the  end  of  the  world  on  a  cer-  you  know.  This  is  just  as  true  truce.  He  wanted  to  get  out  of  west  governors  and  others.  He 
tain  Sunday  night  and  some  of  the  Crossroads  Weekly  Echo  rackets  and  for  Murray  to  wrote  50  of  the  stories  himself, 

store  owners  sold  out  their  busi-  as  it  is  of  a  metropolitan  daily.  ®^P  needling  him  in  the  paper  Other  staffers  contributed  55 
nesses  and  others  threw  money  Though  a  competent  newspaper-  because  of  his  growing  sons,  stories. 

into  the  streets  in  preparation  man  can  always  be  identified  The  agreement  was  made  and  About  500  photographs  were 
for  Judgment  Day.  A  Kansas  with  certain  other  character-  the  reporter  never  heard  of  the  culled  down  to  100  for  use  in  the 
f  *  ^xxxi^*”***  reporter  had  of-  istics — curiosity,  persistence,  the  gangster  again.  edition.  Meda  St.  Pierre,  art  di- 

endro  the  prophetess  by  his  ability  to  write  a  straight  news  •  rector,  did  the  work  on  the  cover, 

rash  unbelief.  story  in  a  hurry,  and  a  certain  ,  ^  ^  photo  touchup  and  drawings. 

End  of  the  World  professional  manner  which  as-  Anniversary  Picnic  Staff  writers  were  Richard 

sumes  that  people  want  to  tell  Cincinnati  Conlon,  Walter  Dodge,  Gene 

ifie  sincere  and  earnest-  him  what  they  know— it  is  the  On  July  20,  the  first  anniver-  Gruba,  Harold  Hollis,  Richard 

Mr.  Davis  s^n  number  and  probity  of  his  news  sary  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Jacobs,  Jack  Kerr,  Wallace 

I  sources  which  generally  decide  Times-Star,  former  Morgan,  James  Myhers,  Robert 

^ept^ai  reporters,  and  he  was  whether  he  will  end  up  as  a  city-  t-S  staffers  will  gather  for  a  J.  O’Keefe,  Richard  Pomeroy, 

•mvi^  into  the  parlor.  Although  room  hack  or  a  first-rate  re-  family  picnic  in  a  city  park.  Gordon  Slovut  and  Seegar  Swan- 

e  has  a  monotone,  he  sang  porter.”  Some  of  the  gloom  is  worn  off,  son.  Photographers  were  George 

^uer  than  anyone  else  in  the  The  Davis  luck  is  credited  said  Ellis  Rawnsley,  now  in  the  Starkey,  Karl  Jaros,  Arnold 

nock:  “In  a  few  more  hours  I’ll  by  the  reporter  for  his  qualify-  Enquirer  Sunday  department.  Jirik  and  Johnson. 
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for  me.’ 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  the 
dedication  of  Duluth’s  $10,000,- 
000  public  marine  terminal. 
Ninety-six  tons  of  newsprint 


Conference  of  Editorial  Writers 
invited  him  to  speak  to  it  about 
water  pollution. 

What  has  been  the  most  un¬ 
usual  assignment  of  this  un¬ 
usual  reporter? 


From  Bust  to  Boom 
In  Saturday  Switch 


By  Eugene  A.  Simon 

Publisher,  Valley  Daily  News,  Tarentum,  Pa. 


Saturday  represents  a  real 
problem  that  a  growing  number 
of  newspapers  are  “meeting”  by 
ceasing  publication  on  that  day. 
We  prefer  to  meet  the  problem 
positively  with  constructive  ac¬ 
tion. 

By  getting  our  Saturday  pa¬ 
per  on  the  reader’s  dooi*step  be¬ 
fore  8  a.m.,  and  beefing  it  up 
with  more  news,  pictures  and 
features,  we  are  giving  our  ad¬ 
vertisers  six  good  days  instead 
of  the  previous  five  and  our 
readers  a  newspaper  that  has 
become  a  real  weekend  edition. 

In  the  process,  we  have  in¬ 
creased  Saturday  advertising 
linage  over  100  percent,  revital¬ 
ized  business  in  downtown  areas 
competing  with  shopping  cen¬ 
ters,  upped  Saturday  copy  sales 
and,  on  the  basis  of  preliminary 
sui-veys,  substantially  increased 
the  intensity  of  Saturday  paper 
readership. 

Public  and  merchant  reaction 
has  been  excellent,  and  the 
greatest  number  of  responses 
indicate  more  intense  reader- 
ship. 


5  Days  of  Work 


We  have  also  achieved  the 
situation  of  publishing  six  days 
a  week  with  virtually  five  days 
of  work,  given  all  our  employes 
Saturday  off,  cut  down  on  over¬ 
time  and  increased  our  actual 


manpower  potential  in  the  non¬ 
mechanical  departments  with¬ 
out  adding  to  staff  or  payroll 
in  the  process. 

All  personnel  of  all  depart¬ 
ments  except  composing,  edi¬ 
torial  and  press-stereo  work 
Monday  through  Friday.  Com¬ 
posing  works  as  before  except 
that  the  sixth  shift  of  the  week 
comes  in  at  11  p.m.  Friday  in¬ 
stead  of  7  a.m.  Saturday.  Edi¬ 
torial  splits  its  staff  with  about 
half  working  the  regular  shift 
and  the  other  half  coming  in 
at  8  p.m.  Friday  to  put  out 
the  Satui’day  weekend  edition. 
Press-stereo  is  a  combination  of 
the  other  two  and  must  be 
worked  out  to  fit  your  situa¬ 
tion. 

Analyzing  Saturday  averages 
for  the  first  three  months  since 
we  changed  to  morning  publica¬ 
tion  March  7  with  the  previous 
three,  our  Saturday  advertising 
linage  has  more  than  doubled, 
the  page  average  has  gone  from 
17  to  22^4  and  the  percent  of 
advertising  content  from  28  to 
38.  This  is  despite  our  heavy 
accent  on  more  news  and  pic¬ 
tures  and  converting  page  3  into 
another  full  news  page. 

Before  the  change  on  March 
7,  advertisers  were  told  the 
News  would  be  delivered  to  24,- 
000  homes  before  8  a.m.  Satur¬ 
day. 


The  notice  to  advertisers  then 
spelled  out  the  advantages  to  be 
gained,  as  follows: 

1.  Saturday  is  the  “day  off” 
for  more  and  more  people,  when 
the  whole  family  can  go  shop¬ 
ping. 

2.  School  age  children  with 
many  after-school  activities  can 
be  taken  to  stores  on  Saturdays 
only, 

3.  One-car  families  usually 
have  the  car  available  to  go 
shopping  on  Saturdays. 

4.  To  more  and  more  families, 
Saturday  is  the  only  day  when 
the  routine  and  schedule  pres¬ 
sure  is  off. 

5.  The  Valley  Daily  News  will 
go  to  press  by  4  a.m.  —  hours 
after  the  Pittsburgh  morning 
paper  is  printed  for  this  area 
—  therefore  the  Valley  Daily 
News  will  carry  later  news. 

6.  The  Valley  Daily  News 
Saturday  morning  edition  will 
be  bigger,  better  and  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  ever  before,  with 
even  greater  intensity  of  reader- 
ship  resulting.  Just  compare  it 
with  Saturday  editions  of  other 
newspapers. 

7.  It  will  arrive  fresh  and 
sparkling,  as  families  arise  —  a 
real  weekend  edition  —  ready  to 
bring  the  spontaneous  appeal  of 
your  advertising  message,  with 
an  on-the-spot  allure  to  an  all¬ 
day  shopping  adventure.  Its  ef¬ 
fect  will  carry  right  over 
through  Monday,  especially  for 
those  growing  thousands  of 
News  readers  who  take  no  other 
newspaper  and  get  no  Sunday 
paper.  To  them,  the  News  is 
their  weekend  newspapers.  Our 
surveys  have  proven  this,  and 
that’s  another  reason  we  want 
the  Saturday- Sunday  News  big¬ 
ger  and  better  than  ever  before. 


Orders  Weekly 
To  Change  Name 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

A  weekly  newspaper  has  been 
ordered  to  quit  using  the  title 
Hoboken  Observer. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Victor 
S.  Kilkenny  enjoined  West  Nev 
Yorker  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
weekly,  on  a  complaint  by  the 
Evening  Journal  Association, 
publishers  of  the  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal,  Jersey  City  daily. 

The  association  contended  it 
had  the  title  to  the  name  “Ob¬ 
server”  because  in  1951  it  pur¬ 
chased  the  assets  of  the  Jersey 
Observer. 

West  New  Yorker  Inc.  con¬ 
tended  there  never  had  been  a 
newspaper  called  “Hoboken  Ob¬ 
server”  and  that  such  a  name 
and  such  a  title  had  never  been 
trademarked  or  filed  as  a  trade- 


PU 


name. 

The  court  held,  however,  that 
use  of  the  title  Hoboken  Ob¬ 
server  was  an  attempt  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  the  good  will  which 
the  Jersey  Journal  had  pur¬ 
chased  and  tended  to  deceive  the 
public. 


Emblem  Prepare<l 


Official  emblem  of  the  20th 
annual  observance  of  National 
Newspaper  Week,  Oct.  15-21,  has 
been  prepai’ed  with  the  1959 
theme,  “Your  Newspaper — Free 
dom’s  Textbook.” 

The  emblem  portrays  the 
theme  with  the  design  of  an 
open  textbook  and  a  hand  bear¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  in  the  form  of 
a  freedom  torch. 


Stars  and  Stripes  Tries  to  Cut  Costs 


Bv  Rol>ert  M.  Branson 


Darmstadt,  West  Germany 

The  GI  newspaper  Stars  and 
Stripes  still  selling  for  a  nickel 
and  struggling  to  make  ends 
meet,  has  switched  to  feather¬ 
weight  newsprint  in  Europe  to 
cut  air  delivery  costs. 

“We  had  to  do  something,” 
said  Air  Force  Col.  John  D. 
Nottingham,  editor-in-chief,  who 
ordered  the  switch.  “Some  of  the 
bills  were  incredible.  It  was  cost¬ 
ing  us  22  cents  to  deliver  a  5- 
cent  paper  to  Saudi,  Arabia  for 
instance.” 

For  six  months  printers  at 
Stars  and  Strij^es’  main  Euro¬ 
pean  plant  here  experimented 
with  thin  papers,  "rheir  final 
choice  is  a  type  widely  used  in 
American  telephone  directories. 

Inside  Germany,  Stars  and 


Stripes  has  its  own  truck  fleet. 
To  points  abroad  the  paper  goes 
by  commercial  air  freight  at  a 
cost  in  all  cases  far  exceeding 
the  sale  price. 


Losing  $100,000  a  Month 


The  newspaper,  which  never 
has  carried  advertising,  is  losing 
around  $100,000  per  month.  Yet 
Stars  and  Stripes  costs  U.  S. 
taxpayers  nothing — and  in  fact 
continues  to  show  an  annual 
profit.  The  answer  to  the  para¬ 
dox  lies  in  a  flourishing  chain  of 
425  newsstands. 

Magazine  and  book  sales  at 
the  newsstands  gave  Stars  and 
Stripes  a  net  profit  in  fiscal  1958 
of  about  $500,000  (all  turned 
over  to  the  Armed  Services  Wel¬ 
fare  fund).  This  year  the  profit 


will  be  sharply  down — “probably 
around  $180,000,”  according  to 
Col.  Nottingham. 

Increased  pay  for  his  work 
force  of  260  Americans  and  some 
1700  Europeans  is  the  main 
reason  for  the  decline,  he  said. 

U.  S.  government  salaries 
went  up  10  percent  retroactively, 
then  the  Germans  upped  their 
scale.  A  German  printer  now 
works  45  hours  instead  of  48. 

Another  reason  for  this  year’s 
profit  drop  is  expanded  air  de¬ 
liveries.  The  Air  Force  used  to 
fly  the  newspaper  free  to  London 
and  Paris.  In  the  past  year  it 
had  to  change  to  commercial 
carrier  at  a  cost  of  $425  daily  to 
these  two  points  alone. 

Stars  and  Stripes’  combined 
European  circulation  to  person¬ 
nel  of  all  U.  S.  services  is  now 
around  150,000.  In  World  War 


II  it  hit  1.2  million.  Once  it 
sank  to  70,000. 

Col.  Nottingham,  editor-in- 
chief  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half,  is  a  former  Houston  Potl 
staffer  best  remembered  for  the 
prize-winning  photographs  he 
shot  by  air  of  the  1947  Tex^ 
City  explosion  disaster.  He  is 
the  first  Air  Force  officer  to 
serve  as  editor-in-chief  (all  his 
predecessors  were  Army)  and 
the  first  full  colonel. 

Managing  editor  is  Nathan 
J.  Margolin,  46,  who  first  joined 
the  newspaper  in  1945  and  for 
many  years  was  its  chief  Berlin 
correspondent.  He  also  has  work¬ 
ed  on  the  Louisville  Couriw- 
Journal,  New  York  Post  a 
New  York  Journal- American. 

Of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  staff 
of  nearly  2,000,  all  but  22  today 
are  civilians. 
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Carl  Byoir  &  Associates  has 
reached  a  record  high  of  25  pub¬ 
lic  relations  clients. 

George  Hammond,  president, 
said  this  week  the  list  repre¬ 
sented  the  largest  number  being 
served  at  one  time  since  the  firm 
was  founded  by  the  late  Carl 
Byoir  in  1930.  The  record  was 
achieved  without  a  new  business 
department,  he  said,  and  could 
have  been  much  higher  had  the 
company  not  maintained  its  in¬ 
flexible  policy  of  refusing  to 
handle  competitive  accounts. 

A  minimum  $50,000  annual 
fee  plus  expenses  is  charged, 
with  the  amount  slightly  higher 
for  trade  associations. 

Newest  accounts  are  the  Bul- 
ova  Watch  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Ren¬ 
ault,  the  French  automobile  com¬ 
pany  in  America.  Other  names 
in  the  list  are  the  B.  F.  Good¬ 
rich  Co.,  served  since  1936;  the 
Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Company ;  Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass  Co.;  Schenley  Industries, 
Inc.;  Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator  Co.;  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America;  Hughes  Tool 
Co.;  W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co.; 
Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers 
Assn.;  and  International  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Corp.,  and 
the  Eastern  Conference  of  Rail¬ 
road  Presidents. 

To  serve  them  Byoir  has  a 
personnel  of  250  in  New  York, 
Washington,  Chicago,  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Paris.  Resident  ac¬ 
count  executives  also  are  located 
in  the  headquarters  offices  of 
several  clients. 

Newspaper  Experience 

“Service  to  newspapers”  is 
the  key  to  Byoir  success,  Mr. 
Hammond  said.  It  is  preferred 
that  a  man  or  a  woman  has  had 
newspaper  experience  before 
joining  the  firm. 

John  Stahr,  vicepresident  and 
editorial  director,  is  author  of  a 
style  book  used  by  the  firm’s 
writers. 

Some  35  releases  come  from 
Byoir  mimeographs  daily.  Some 
are  a  short  two  or  three  para¬ 
graphs.  Others,  intended  for 
magazines,  run  12  or  20  pages. 

As  to  results,  Mr.  Stahr  said 
the  minimum  is  about  200  clip¬ 
pings  a  week.  The  clips  are  never 
checked  against  ad  costs  to 
amaze  clients,  he  said. 

“Our  clients  recognize  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  company  news 
publicity  and  paid  advertising,” 
Mr.  Stahr  said.  “They  buy  ad¬ 


vertising  space  to  say  what  they 
want,  when  they  want. 

“We  consider  at  least  50%  of 
our  job  is  to  make  certain  that 
the  good  practices  we  advise 
come  to  be  appreciated  by  our 
clients’  publics. 

“To  gain  acceptance  by  the 
press  —  newspapers,  radio,  TV 
and  trade  papers — demands  re¬ 
liability  and  accuracy.  We  don’t 
want  to  fool  anyone  in  print.  We 
know  that  doesn’t  pay.  Of  equal 
importance  is  good  newspaper 
writing.  Not  long  ago  the  editor 
of  a  California  daily  wrote  that 
our  releases  were  ‘by  far  the 
best  written’  he  receives.  He 
added:  ‘We  use  them  as  models 
in  our  city  room’.” 

Here  are  quotes  from  the  books : 
“REMEMBER:  One  of  the 
typical  and  annoying  excessess 
of  publicity  copy  is  its  tendency 
toward  headlines  that  are  un¬ 
realistically  long.” 

“CAPTIONWRITING:  Look 
at  the  picture  while  you  write 
the  caption,  and  write  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  giving  the 
reader  the  quickest,  clearest  ex¬ 
planation  you  can  of  what  the 
picture  is  about.  Make  captions 
quick  and  helpful  and  bright, 
and  weave  in  the  plug,  instead  of 
writing  your  plug  and  then,  be¬ 
latedly,  sticking  on  the  real  cap¬ 
tion  matter.” 

Byoir’s  photographic  depart¬ 
ment  is  headed  by  Henry  Mc¬ 
Allister  and  Herman  Meyer.  Re¬ 
cently  authorized  for  up-dating 
was  a  complete  corporate  photo¬ 
file  for  the  Minneapolis-Honey¬ 
well  Company.  The  first  version 
included  more  than  500  pictures. 
Continuing  style  book  hints: 
“Be  sparing  with  capitals.  The 
too-liberal  use  of  capitals  prob¬ 
ably  is  responsible  for  more 
newspapermen’s  sneers  at  pub¬ 
licity  copy  than  any  other  single 
thing.” 

Under  the  heading,  “Check 
and  Double-Check”: 

“Since  a  story,  to  be  news¬ 
worthy,  has  to  include  at  least 
one  of  the  following,  ask  your¬ 
self  if  it  does. 

“1.  Is  it  information  anyone 
would  likely  repeat  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor  over  the  back  fence  or  a 
bridge  table? 

“2.  Is  it  amusing? 

“3.  Does  it  convey  anything 
out  of  the  ordinary? 

“4.  Is  it  the  viewpoint  of  an 
important  person? 

“Have  you  written  the  story 
in  active  instead  of  passive  terms 
as  far  as  possible?  .  .  . 


“Have  you  made  the  story  as 
‘personal’  as  possible? 

“Have  you  used  any  man¬ 
nered,  trite,  albeit  ‘fashionable’ 
words  or  phrases,  just  out  of 
sheer  habit  of  ‘writing  like  a 
writer’  instead  of  writing  like 
a  pei*son  telling  another  person 
something?” 

Byoir  issues  weekly  to  1100 
publications  a  picture  mat  serv¬ 
ice  under  the  title  “People  and 
Spots  in  the  News.”  One  of 
our  pictures  promotes  a  client. 
The  other  three  are  bought  from 
picture  agencies. 

The  firm’s  research  depart¬ 
ment,  started  in  1937,  is  open  to 
newspaper  people  seeking  infor¬ 


mation  on  the  firms  and  indus¬ 
tries  represented.  It  is  directed 
by  John  Butler,  formerly  in 
charge  of  financial  research  for 
a  brokerage  house. 

Gerry  Swinehart,  chairman, 
Mr.  Hammond,  president,  and 
other  executives  are  furnished 
weekly  work  reports  by  each  ac¬ 
count  executive,  covering  activ¬ 
ities  conducted  by  the  clients 
they  represent.  These  executives 
include  Frapk  Gavit,  executive 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  opera¬ 
tions;  Stuart  Hall,  executive 
vicepresident,  creative  seiwices; 
and  Victor  Schiff,  senior  vice- 
president. 


SUMMER  INTERN 


City  Room  Impresses  Her 
With  Sweep  of  Knowledge 


Miami,  Fla. 

The  Miami  Herald  is  burning 
the  journalism  education  candle 
at  both  ends  this  summer  by  pro¬ 
viding  on-the-job  training  for 
both  a  college  professor  and  a 
group  of  undergraduates. 

The  professor  is  Alvin  E. 
Austin,  head  of  the  journalism 
department  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota.  An  expert  on  op¬ 
portunities  for  young  people  in 
newspapering,  he  considers  the 
Herald’s  year-old  training  pro¬ 
gram  “the  best  possible”  way  to 
learn  the  business.  He  is  spend¬ 
ing  the  summer  in  the  newsroom 
to  “brush  up  and  expand  my 
experience.” 

The  interns,  all  college  under¬ 
graduates  or  recent  graduates, 
are  writing  obits,  running  down 
spot  stories,  doing  features  and 
answering  telephones.  Four  of 
the  six  are  girls. 

They  are: 

Gail  Godwin,  a  University  of 
North  Carolina  graduate  and  a 
native  of  Asheville,  N.  C.  She  is 
scheduled  to  report  to  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  bureau  on  a  full  time 
basis  after  city  room  training. 

Marcia  Robinson,  18,  a  sopho¬ 
more  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  and  a  resident  of  Evanston, 
Ill.,  is  spending  her  second  sum¬ 
mer  at  the  Herald. 

Jean  Carver,  a  University  of 
Florida  graduate,  is  assigned  to 
the  West  Palm  Beach  bureau. 

Judith  Douthit,  of  Miami,  is 
working  in  the  Women’s  De¬ 
partment. 

Don  Richie,  of  Starke,  Fla.,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Florida,  is  working  out  of  the 
Hollywood,  Fla.,  bureau. 

Bob  Reno,  a  son  of  a  Herald 
police  reporter,  Henry  Reno,  an 


undergraduate  at  Tulane  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  assigned  to  the  city 
room. 

Beginner's  Views 

What’s  the  most  difficult  facet 
of  newspapering  for  a  beginner? 

Miss  Robinson,  who  in  1958 
won  a  $2,500  scholarship  in  the 
Ford  journalism  essay  competi¬ 
tion,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
interns : 

“Knowing  exactly  what  infor¬ 
mation  to  get  while  on  a  story. 
That’s  why  working  on  a  news¬ 
paper  is  so  much  more  valuable 
than  just  learning  how  to  write 
a  story  in  a  classroom.” 

The  most  indelible  impression 
made  on  her  during  her  brief 
career,  she  said,  was  “how  much 
the  city  room  knows;  somehow 
they  seem  to  know  everything.” 

She  also  volunteered  some 
honest  and  constructive  criti¬ 
cism. 

“Some  stories — like  the  one  I 
went  out  on  when  the  boy  lost 
his  dog — are  too  stereotyped,” 
she  commented. 

• 

J-School  Teachers, 
Students  on  Paper 

Oklahoma  City 

Academic  Outlook  is  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  practical  viewx)oint  at 
the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
and  Times  this  summer.  Prof. 
Leslie  H.  Rice,  of  the  journalism 
faculty  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  is  on  a  six-week 
fellowship  sponsored  by  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  association.  Three  other 
OU  journalism  professors  are  on 
the  0-T  editorial  staff,  and  five 
students  from  OU  and  Oklahoma 
State  University  are  doing  sum¬ 
mer  work  there. 
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^ensor  Bill 
Endangers 
Theatre  Ads 


and  publisher.  But  he  did  let 
EJnw^l^  'Twmtxwan^  make  my  own  mistakes.  He 

MlCrulU  1  ilOUn"  would  put  on  his  hat  and  go 
{Continued  ^rom  page  11)  fishing.” 

_  One  decision  Mr.  White  made 

from  a  process  of  distillation.”  with  his  father  shortly  after  he 
“When  I  came  out  of  the  serv-  became  a  partner  in  1946  was  to 
ice  after  World  War  II  I  got  engage  a  Negro  girl  as  reporter, 
some  advice  on  editorial  writing  ^be  first  newspaper  in  Missouri 


Fashion  Eds 
Get  Changes 
In  Exhibit 


Pennsylvania  newspapers  from  Daniel  R.  Fitzpatrick,  who,  ^  do  so,  he  believes.  (The  Her-  Some  changes  will  be  made  in 

could  lose  considerable  adver-  I  think,  is  one  of  America’s  Tribune  has  had  a  full  time  American  fashion  exhibition 
tising  from  the  motion  picture  greatest  cartoonists.  He  told  me  Negro  reporter  for  15  years.)  before  it  gets  to  Moscow, 
industiy  if  a  censorship  bill  now  never  to  be  satisfied  with  the  _  fbe  only  news  we  were  get-  Forty-one  fashion  editors  at- 


before  it  gets  to  Moscow. 
Forty-one  fashion  editors  at- 


before  the  Pennsylvania  House  first  writing  of  an  editorial,  to  about  Negroes  in  our  town  tending  the  New  York  Dress 
of  Representatives  becomes  law,  hold  it  back,  to  think  it  over,  to  was  out  of  the  records  ai^  Institute’s  Press  Week  openings 

it  was  said  this  week  by  Charles  improve  it.  No  matter  how  good  tbe  courts,”  Mr.  White  recalled,  ^^d  a  preview  of  the  show  and 
E.  McCarthy  of  the  Council  of  an  editorial  may  be  it  can  always  “We  have  a  fine  Negro  commun-  protested  that  some  of  the  scenes 
Motion  Picture  Organizations.  be  made  a  little  bit  better.”  about  2,000.  We  engaged  ^gre  not  representative  of  the 

Mr.  McCai’thy  said  the  meas-  Mr.  White,  a  handsome  man  a  girl,  still  working  for  us  at  American  way  of  life, 
ure  provides  for  penalties  up  to  with  dark  crew-cut  hair  and  an  space  rates,  to  gather  and  write  After  the  group  sent  a  peti- 
$500  fines  and  six  months  in  assured  manner,  does  not  appear  social  news  of  the  group.”  ^  thg  fashion  exhibit’s  di¬ 
jail  for  anvone  who  prints  ad-  at  all  concerned  about  jumping  Ledger  had  a  circulation  i-ectoi*,  Leonard  J.  Hankin,  he 


vertising  about  pictures  disap-  from  a  small  town  evening  daily  about  3,600  when  Mr.  White  said  one  scene  definitely  will  be 
proved  by  the  board  of  censors  to  editorship  of  a  metropolitan  fi^^t  took  over.  The  paper  has  dropper}.  It  showed  a  wedding  of 
that  the  bill  would  create.  morning- Sunday  newspaper.  The  been  aggressive  m  civic  affair,  ^  Negro  couple  with  white  at- 

The  bill  re-establishing  movie  Ledger  has  a  circulation  of  8,828,  and  won  a  community  seiwice  tendants. 
censorship  in  Pennsylvania,  seiwing  a  population  of  14,000.  award  of  the  National  Editorial  Other  scenes  to  which  the  edi- 
where  it  was  abolished  several  The  Herald  Tribune  in  1958  As^ciation.  ,  t  j  tors  objected  presented  racial 


years  ago,  is  Senate  Bill  No. 
373. 

Loss  of  advertising  revenue. 


had  an  average  daily  circulation  Starting  out  on  the  Ledger  as  integration  and  an  exaggerated 
of  527,002.  a  carrier.  Bob  White  served  as  j.gll  ^^oup  “suggestive 

From  1956  to  1958,  Mr.  White  school  correspondent,  sold  ads,  ^f  juvenile  delinquency.” 


Mr.  McCarthy  explained,  would  sei-ved  as  special  consultant  to  wrote  sports  and  during  travels  ^f^gj.  ^.^gj^.  petition 

come  as  a  result  of  fear  on  the  Field  of  the  Chicago  Sun-  ^  Africa,  South  America  and  brought  promises  of  change 

part  of  both  theatre  owners  and  Times.  He  spoke  of  this  as  a  Europe  in  1936  and  1938  sent  ^.jjg  exhibit,  the  editors  who 


distributors  that  big  advertising  “wonderful  experience.” 
campaigns  in  behalf  of  first-run  For  the  first  year  he  went 
showings  of  pictures  could  easily  fi’om  Mexico,  Mo.,  to  Chicago 
be  conducted  in  vain,  since  every  every  other  week,  he  said.  The 


dispatches  back  for  publication,  gj^gj  it  issued  a  statement  de- 
1939  he  joined  the  Kansas  blaring  they  had  no  intention  of 
ty  Bureau  of  the  United  Press,  concerning  themselves  as  a  pro- 

On  Generals’  Staffs  fessional  group  with  any  phase 

of  the  presentation  beyond  the 
In  World  War  II  during  the  fashions,  “Fashions  Being  Our 


For  the  first  year  he  went  1939  he  joined  the  Kansas 
from  Mexico,  Mo.,  to  Chicago  City  Bureau  of  the  United  Press. 


picture,  after  its  first  showing,  next  year  visits  were  less  fre- 
would  be  subject  to  a  ban.  quent,  but  he  was  in  fairly  con-  In  World  War  II  during  the 

“All  movie  theatres  in  Penn-  stant  telephonic  communication.  Pacific  campaign  he  served  on 
sylvania,”  he  said,  “would  be  in  He  described  consultant  work  as  the  staffs  of  General  Robert  L. 
constant  danger  of  having  to  go  in  the  “same  category  of  legal  Eichelberger  and  General  Doug- 
dark  for  long  periods  if  this  bill  consultation,  insofar  as  they  in-  las  MacArthur.  He  was  awarded 


On  Generals’  Staffs 


first-run 


becomes  a  law.  A  first-run  volve  the  same  confidential  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for 
theatre,  for  example,  could  spend  aspects.”  Without  going  into  meritorious  service  in  the  South- 
thousands  of  dollars  advertising  detail  regarding  the  work  per-  west  Pacific  area  from  1942  to 
the  opening  of  a  picture,  only  to  formed,  therefore,  he  said  he  1944.  In  1944  he  returned  to  the 
be  told  after  the  picture  has  some  writing,  and  sat  in  on  United  States  as  Major  and 

opened  that  the  censor  board  meetings  at  which  decisions  were  was  assigned  to  War  Depart- 
finds  it  unsuitable.  The  film  made  involving  all  departments.”  ment  public  relations. 


Grandfather’s  Exit 


Dealers’  Price 
Raise  in  Dispute 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Judge  J.  Howard  Roberts  in 
Superior  Court  here  July  14  de¬ 
clined  to  order  newsdealers  to 
stop  raising  the  price  of  the 


would  have  to  be  withdrawn.  ^  jr  i  »  c  •  Released  from  service  as  a  stop  raising  the  price  of  the 

Since  it  would  be  virtually  im-  Orandlather  s  Kxit  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  October  Bridgeport  Sunday  i/craW  from 

possible,  because  of  the  short-  Mr.  White’s  grandfather.  Col.  1945,  he  returned  to  Mexico,  Mo.  20  to  25  cents  without  the  pub- 

age  of  pictures,  to  get  a  substi-  Robert  M.  White  went  from  White  was  bom  in  Mexico,  lisher  s  consent, 

tute  attraction  in  a  hurry,  the  Southampton,  L.  I.,  to  Mexico,  April  6,  1915.  He  was  graduated  Instead  he  stipulated  the  pub- 
theatre  would  have  to  close.  Mo.,  to  buy  the  Ledger  in  1876.  the  Missouri  Military  lisher  and  the  newsdealers 

“Sunday  papers  would  be  When  he  was  ready  to  retire.  Academy  in  1933  and  from  should  negotiate  further  in  an 

especially  hit.  Amusement  .sec-  he  asked  his  son  L.  Mitchell  Washington  and  Lee  University,  effort  to  resolve  difference 

tions  have  an  early  closing  date.  White,  if  he  thought  he  could  Lexington,  Va.,  in  1938.  At  col-  Meanwhile,  the  20-cent  pnce 


Thus  it  would  be  possible  for  run  the  paper. 


lege  he  played  varsity  football,  will  be  enforced. 


the  censors  to  condemn  a  picture  “When  my  father  said  he  wrote  for  the  school  news- 
during  the  interim  between  the  thought  he  could,  my  grand-  paper,  and  majo’ed  in  history, 
amusement  section’s  press  time  father  said,  ‘Good  luck,’  put  on  ^  member  of  the  board 


Leigh  Danenberg,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Herald,  said  nego- 


amusement  section’s  press  time  father  said,  ‘Good  luck,’  put  on  ^  member  of  the  board  tiations  would  start  next  week 

and  publication  on  the  following  his  hat,  walked  out  and  never  directors  of  the  American  The  Lower  Fairfield  County 


Sunday.” 

The  bill  is  reported  to  have 


returned. 

“It  hasn’t  been  exactlv  the 


Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  Newsdealers  Association,  repre- 
tion  and  also  of  the  Reseai’ch  seating  about  200  dealers,  asked 


the  backing  of  Governor  David  .same  in  my  case.  When  I  left  Institute,  ANP A.  He  is  a  mem-  the  Herald  l^t  April  to  raise  i 
Lawrence  and  its  passage  was  the  service  after  World  War  II,  nf  the  National  Conference  Danenberg 

virtually  assured,  according  to  my  father  a.sked  me  what  I  of  Editorial  Writers,  the  Amer-  Dealers  buy  the  Herald  ro 

E&P’s  Harrisburg  statehouse  wanted  to  do.  I  told  him  I  wanted  Socity  of  Newspaper  Edi-  wholesalers  for  16%  - 

reporter.  to  learn  how  to  run  a  newspaper,  tors,  and  the  national  treasurer  copy;  wholesalers  pay  the  tie 

Richard  Dew,  manager  of  the  He  asked  me  how  I  thought  that  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  aid  13%  cents. 

Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub-  could  best  be  done.  I  told  him  With  Mrs.  White,  the  former  On  July  9  dealers  posted  signs 
lishers  Association,  said  his  by  running  a  newspaper,  making  Barabar  Spurgeon  of  Muncie,  announcing  the  price  of  the 

group  was  not  opposing  the  my  own  mistakes.  Ind.,  Mr.  White  is  still  seeking  Herald  of  July  12  would  be  20 

measure.  If  it’s  illegal  to  show  “My  father  turned  over  part-  a  home  in  the  New  York  area  cents  plus  a  five  cent  “service 
a  film,  he  remarked,  newspapers  ownership  of  the  newspaper  to  for  their  family  of  three  daugh-  charge”.  The  Herald  imm^i- 

would  not  be  likely  to  accept  me,  but  he  didn’t  walk  out.  At  ters,  Barbara  10,  Jane  9,  and  ately  filed  suit  for  an  injunction 


advertising  for  it. 


70  he  is  still  active  as  co-editor  Laura,  4. 


0,  Jane  9,  and  ately  filed  suit  for  an  injunction 
and  $25,000  damages. 
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Dailies'  Circulation 
Constant  All  Year 

Daily  newspapers  show  “prac¬ 
tically  no  seasonal  variation’’ 
in  Canada,  Roy  Thomson  moved  throughout  the  year,  according  Gannett  policy  of  decentralized 
his  center  of  operations  to  to  a  study  just  released  by  the  control  means  that  the  news- 
Glasgow  a  few  years  ago.  He  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA.  papers  are  run  by  local  execu- 
first  bought  the  distinguished  “The  newspaper  audience,”  tives  who  are  close  to  their 
Scotsman  Publications,  then  says  the  Bureau,  “is  not  only  communities, 
added  a  few  vreeklies  in  the  the  largest  of  all  audiences;  it  “Continuance  of  the  Courier- 
Highlands.  Lately  he  estab-  is  also  a  constant  audience.”  Post  in  its  independent  tradi- 
lished  TV  Guide,  a  booming  By  contrast,  the  Bureau  points  tion  is  assured.  In  addition,  it 
periodical,  and  went  into  tele-  out,  the  number  of  television  wil^  benefit  from  the  Gannett 
vision  itself.  sets  “in  use”  varies  widely  be-  ^i^up’s  news  facilities,  techni- 

The  Thomson  group  on  this  and  summer.  consultants  and  numerous 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  For  Sale 


Gannett 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


Kemsley 


{Continued  from  page  9) 


CHART  AREA  2 


Realize 


On  youV  investment 


This  is  the  18-year-old 
record  without  a  break 
of  this  Atlantic  Coast 
Newspaper  Property  now 
available  at  $80,000. 


MAY  BROTHERS 

BinKhomton,  N.  Y. 


THREE  MAGAZINES.  New  EnRland. 
Florida.  $40,000  iK>tential.  Price  $75,000. 
Box  161,  Kingston,  Massachusetts. 


Berry  brothers  w'ho  became 
press  lords  of  Britain.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Sunday  Times  the 
London  properties  include  the 
Sunday  Empire  News  with 
2,000,000  circulation  and  the 
Sunday  Graphic  with  a  million 
circulation. 

All  three  of  the  London 
papers  have  been  on  slim  paper 
rations  for  several  weeks,  due 
to  a  tieup  in  ink  deliveries,  and 
virtually  all  of  the  provincial 
papers  are  suspended  by  a 
printers’  strike.  In  the  latter 
group  are  dailies  in  Newcastle, 
Cardiff,  Manchester,  Aberdeen, 
Middlesborough,  Sheffield,  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  Cheshire. 


WE  OFFER  11  California  newspaper 
properties,  ranj-inj?  from  a  three-paper 
combination  witli  a  fine  plant  in  an 
agricultural  area  at  $200,000,  to  ^a 
man-and-wife  plant  at  $11,750.  Six 
priced  between  $22,500  and  $50,000. 
There  are  some  money-makers — one 
netting  $30,000  without  a  plant ;  an¬ 
other  irrossinjf  $58,000  with  a  $14,000 
net  will  sell  for  $42,000.  Have  two  fine 
l)ropertie.s  whose  publishers  prefer 
working  partners  able  to  invest  $25,000. 
Inquiries  invited  from  serious  buyers. 
Don  C.  Matchan,  c/o  W.  B.  Krause. 
Broker.  130  Main  St.,  Loe  Altos,  Calif. 

Publications  Wanted _ 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISewspaper  Brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  For  Sale 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  peiyment  that 
buyi  the  newspaiier — it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 

SALES,  APPRAISALS,  Management 
Consultants.  Newspaper  Service  Co., 
601  Ga.  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta, 

Georgia. _ 

ifif  THE  "Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  A.  W.  Stypes  &  Co..  Inc.,  625 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. 
WANT  A  CALIFORNIA  or  Arizona 
newsiiaper?  We  have  them  from  large 
dailies  to  small  weeklies.  GABBERT 
I  &  HANCOCK,  3709-B  Arlington  Ave., 

Riverside,  California. _ 

I  WE  HANDXaB  only  proven  properties 
in  flourishing  mid-west.  Herman  Koch, 

,  2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

,  MAY  BROTHERS,  Bintdiamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity 
,  SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service,  P.O. 

I  Box  3132,  Greenrtxn-o,  N.  C. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
'  Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  Nite. 

:  Phone;  KEystone  3-1361. 

THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 

I  15  Waverly,  Oetnrit.  Mi<^.  TO.  6-5864 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA’nON 
i  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
j  W.  H.  Glover  Oo.,  Ventura.  Calif. 

I  ISetcspaper  Appraisers 

]  200  VALUA’nONS  of  newspapers, 

i  subsidiaries,  television,  radio  and 
syndicates  to  date  for  tax  and  other 
purposes.  By  mall  if  desired  uix>n 
receipt  or  required  data.  Compre¬ 
hensive  reports  submitted.  Quali¬ 
fied  court  witness. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
I  446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

_ Publications  For  Sale _ 


We  offer  the  most  extensive  list  of 
western  weeklies  and  dailies  through¬ 
out  the  whole  United  States  to  be 
found  anywhere. 

Our  personalized  service  Is  geared  to 
meet  the  needs  of  each  buying  and 
selling  situation. 

If  yon  are  considering  the  purchase 
of  a  newspaper  you  vHII  want  more 
than  just  a  brokerage  service.  You  will 
want  to  utilize  our  vast  experience  in 
all  phases  of  the  newspaper  business. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIA’TES 
Suite  600-601 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd., 

Los  Angeles  28.  Cal. 
GEORGIA  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER, 
lone  media  in  county  seat.  $15,000  cash 
down  payment,  t(kal  price  $55,000. 
Paul  H.  Chapman  Company,  Inc.,  1182 
West  Peachtree,  Atlanta.  Georgia. 
BEST  BUY  OF  YEAR.  Central  Michi¬ 
gan  weekly  for  only  $6000  cash.  In¬ 
cludes  everything  but  building.  Owner 
netted  $6000  to  $7500  when  he  ran  it. 
Had  to  move  away,  is  fed  up  with 
absentee  publishing,  will  sacrifice  for 
immediate  cash  sale.  Larry  Towe  Agen- 
cy,  Holland.  Michigan. _ 


NEWSPAPER  WANTED— Father  and 
son  team  is  interested  in  buying  an 
unopposed  weekly,  semi-weekly,  or 
small  daily  in  Northcentral  states.  Ex¬ 
perienced  publishers  with  ample  fi¬ 
nances.  Write  Box  3010,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AdvertUing  Rate$ 
CLASSIFIED 

Uas  RotM  KACH  CONSECUTtVI 
IsserHon 

SITUA'HONS  WANTED  (Payibts  with 
sr4er)  4  tisiH  O  50c  ptr  lint  each 
intertion;  3  tisies  O  55c;  2  9  60c; 
1  9  65c.  Add  20c  far  Box  Service. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sendinp  self-address^  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classiled  Dept 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  95c  per  line  each  Insertion; 
3  times  9  $1.00;  2  times  9  $1.05; 
1  9  $L10.  3  lint  minimum.  Add  20c 
for  Box  Service. 

•t.oo  neitvicg  charox  for  airmail 
DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Wodnnsday.  4  p.m. 
Count  30  units  par  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  lint  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con- 
Edencc.  Replies  mailed  dally.  Editor  6 
Publishtr  menu  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


New  Sunday  Edition 

Oklahoma  City 
The  Oklahoman  has  added  a 
seventh  Sunday  edition  to  be  cir¬ 
culated  in  about  150  towns  and 
cities  in  the  old  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Correspondents  have  been 
enrolled  in  Missouri,  Arkansas 
and  eastern  Oklahoma. 


MIDWEST  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
in  growing  industrial  oranmunity. 
Priced  below  annual  gross  at  $15,000. 
Paul  H.  Chapman  Company.  Inc.,  1182 
West  Peachtree.  Atlanta.  (Georgia. 


DAILY,  Chart  Area  11.  $30,000  down. 
Penk  references  first  letter.  Owner. 
Box  3011.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


jK. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES, 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 

FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 
Appraitals 

YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
RESPECTED 

TEmple  3-3018 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

180S  McDonald  lane 

NAnON.WIOC  PtPSONAL  SEPVICC 


MISSISSIPPI  COUNTY  SEAT  Exclu- 
sive  weekly.  $50,000  with  only  $16,000 
down.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  396. 
Salina,  Ks. 


NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  plant,  unopposed  in 
town  of  12.000.  Circulation  2300  paid. 
Grossing  $72,000.  Modern  equipment 
including  3-story  elevator  building 
completely  occupied  by  plant.  Will  sell 
up  to  half  intercut  to  capable  working 
partner  at  attractive  price  and  terms 
with  option  available  on  further  in¬ 
terest.  Our  No.  0381.  May  Brothers, 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY,  grossing 
$150,000.  No  shop  worries.  Excellent 
printing  contract.  $65,000  can  take, 
half  down.  ’Take  ail  or  part.  Box  2716, 
Elditor  A  Publisher.  _ 


NOR’THERN  California  Newspaper 
group  located  in  one  of  the  pettiest 
areas  of  this  state.  Fine  plant,  good 
jrrowth  record.  $40,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  East 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  California. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  TTrws  Tower  N.  T.  36,  N.  Y. 
Fhome  BRyoat  9-3052 


SOUTHEASTERN  WEEKLY  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  with  potential  for  $16,500 : 
terms.  Qiapman  Company,  Inc.,  1182 
West  Peachtree  St..  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  Wanted 


NON-DAILY  or  small  daily  Chart 
Areas  6-8,  town  4,000  up.  $26,Uuu- 
635,000  oown,  rest  terms  or  arrange 
own  credit.  Broad  news,  management 
experience  _  assure  continued  growth. 
Quality,  satisfy  present  publishers’  com¬ 
munity  obligations.  No  publicity.  Box 
2924,  Edito'  &  ^blisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Correspondents 


RUSSIA 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Elditors: 
Your  personal  on-the-si)ot  features 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  Science  Writer  and 
Editor  will  take  assignments  during 
one  year  Russian  visit.  Samples.  Box 
S042,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRIN<>— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
65-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  »8.  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9776 


UPECO,  INC. 

Move— Erect — ^Anywhere  . 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Composing  Room 


Model  8,  #39,995,  4  molds.  $2500.  Model 
26,  #47.465,  4  molds,  blower,  $3,000. 
Model  21,  #32,945,  4  molds,  blower, 
$1750.  All  with  electric  pots,  feeders, 
magazines. 

CLAREMONT  PRESS 
PUBLISHING  CO..  INC. 

315  San  I/eandro  Way 
San  Francisco  27,  California 


SUMMER  SPECIALS 


7  Model  8  Linotyjies,  fan  style. 


1  Model  14  Linotype.  SK. 


Model  14  Linotype,  2 — 90-chan.,  1 — 
72-chan.,  3  wide  side  mags.,  quad- 
der,  Mohr  Saw. 


All  with  elec,  pots;  condition 
guaranteed;  priced  right. 


ERNEST  PAYNE  CORP. 

82  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y.  BE  3-1791 


Specializing  in  Newspaper  Presses. 
Duplex  and  Goes  Flatbeds 
Rotaries — Tubulars 
Cylinders. 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  Phone  GEneva  8-S744 
20  minutes  from  New  York  City 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  R.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
Company,  113  West  Market  Street, 
Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


MAUIINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Press  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPlJK 

Press  Room 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  SALE  FOR  TUBULAR 
4500  Lb.  Pot  with  Pump 
Vacuum  Casting  Box 
Late  Style  Plate  Finisher 
Router 

Chipping  Block 

We  have  available  a  complete  set  of 
Stereotype  equipment  for  2114  Cutoff. 
Also  R.  Hoe  Plate  Finisher  for  22%. 
Ma^  other  stereotype  items  are  also 
available.  Consult  us  for  your  needs  in 
plate  making  equipment,  mat  rollers 
and  chases. 


SCOTT  PRESSES 


AVAILABLE  NOW 
16-page  1-to-l  Tubular  Complete  with 
all  Stereotype  including  Mat  Roller  and 
Chases.  Will  install  and  guarantee  90 
day  delivery. 


Each  Press  eonsists  of  4  Stssl  (^lisfs  I 
Roller  Bearing  Units  with  I  Ddi 
Reversibls  and  1  Color  Cylinder,  Hiin 
Duty  >  to  2  Double  Folders  with  Cd 
Conveyors.  8  Ann  Reels  and 
msitie  Tensions.  Trackage  and  IWa' 
table.  Steel  Floor  Decking.  Color 
tains. 


Located:  BOSTON  HERALD  TRiv. 
ELER. 

Available:  On  or  about  August  la 
Priced:  For  quick  sale  or  Isese 
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Serald. 


DUPLEX  PRESSES 
Model  A  S#  1355 
Model  AB  S#  583 
Delivered  -  Installed  -  Guaranteed 
Anywhere 


AVAILABLE  NOW 
Priced  to  sell 

16-32  Page  R.  Hoe  Two  Straight-line 
Units  with  dual  delivery.  Two  built  in 
Color  fountains  in  rear  unit.  Beautiful 
machine  at  a  bargain  price. 


Miscellaneous  for  Sale 


FOR  SALE 


Composing  Room 


FOR  SALE 

Intertype  G4-4  Ser.  #15314,  with  2-72 
&  2-90  ch.  mags,  4  molds,  Quadder, 
Mohr  saw,  gas  or  electric  pot  optional, 
AC  motor.  Also — Model  F  Elrod  takes 
36  pt,  10  molds,  electric  pot.  AC  mo¬ 
tor.  Printcraft  Representatives.  277 
Broadway.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
WO  4-1370. 


FLASHCASTING  TRANS-LUX  NEWS 
SIGN  ...  61'  X  A'S"  .  .  .  COMPLETE 
REMOTE  CONTROL  EQUIPMENT  .  .  . 
GOOD  WORKING  CONDITION  .  .  . 
REASONABLE. 

WRVM  .  .  .  ISO  Clinton  Avenue  South, 
Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


Newsprint 


DIRECT  MILL  SHIPMENTS.  Fine 
quality  Newsprint.  All  sizes.  Rolls  and 
Sheets.  Brookman  Paper  Corp.,  555 
Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  MO  5-6022. 


(T  PAYS  TO  DO  BUSINESS 
WITH  CRAFTSMEN 


NEWSPRINT  —  All  Sizee 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 
70  E.  45  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.— MU  6-5675 


Press  Room 


UPECO.  INC. 

420  Valleybrook  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N,  J. 


Name  your  own  pinca 
Must  vacate  building  at  once 
4  or  6  Unite  Hoe— 23-9/16  in.  cutoff 
Four  units  (64-32  pages)  Arch  type, 
cylinders  roller  bearing,  steel,  bronze 
fabroU  gearing,  spray  fountaiiu,  dou¬ 
ble  folders  shaft  driven,  tabloid  slitters, 
offside  subway  delivery  to  conveyor, 
substruoture  two  roll  positions,  electric 
hoists,  automatic  tensions,  two  Cutler- 
Hammer  75-7.6  H.P.  two  motor  ball 
bearing  drives,  220  v,  3  ph,  60  cycle, 
now  geared  32,800,  ink  tank,  plate 
hoist,  now  using  68  in.  rolls  (9  cols. 
11  ems)  40  inah  diameters. 

Fifth  unit  Hoe  Z  patteim  heavy  con¬ 
struction,  like  substructure,  gives  80- 
40  pages.  Sell  4  or  6  units.  Will  dem¬ 
onstrate.  Crane  rail  over  press,  unit 
transportation  bases  availabla. 

W.  B.  Pape — Republican-Amsrican, 
Waterbury  20,  Conn.  PLaza  4-0141. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17  OXford  7.4tN 


Intertype  model  CSM-3  with  gas  pot  | 
A.  C.  motor 

Vandercook  full  page  proof  press 
Vandercook  model  3'20,  size  20x27  proof  ] 
press 

39x65  Taylor  Registerscope 
Hill-Curtis  full  page  saw,  router  4 1 
jigsaw 

Hacker  plate  rectifier 
51x75  Hamilton  steel  stone  on  metil  | 
frame  with  398  8%  x  13  galleys 
Hoe  double  plate  tail  cutter — 2112* 

Hoe  full  page  flat  shaver 
Hoe  stereotype  saw 
Morrison  jrower  router 
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APEX  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
CO.,  INC. 

210  FHizabeth  St.,  New  York  City  12 
worth  6-0070 


HOE  PRESSES 


4 — 6  or  8  Units — Supar-Production  Btsel 
Cylinder-Roller  Bearing — Ink  Pump- 
Columnar  Mounted  Reels  and  Tensiw 
—  C-H  Conveyors  —  Portable  Odor 
Fountaiiu. 
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Located:  BOSTON  GLOBE 
Available:  Immediately 
Priced:  For  quick  sale  or  le 
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BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  fSdw 


LINOTYPES 

(21  Model  14  Blue  Streak  Linotypes. 


51801.  ,52276 

(2)  Model  8  Blue  Streak  Linotypes, 
51018.  522.54 

(8)  Model  8  Linotypes,  fan  style, 
swinging  escapement-s.  40512, 

40,521,  40515,  40435.  43967. 

44976.  45413.  45412 

(3)  Model  25  Linotypes,  new  style 
Mixers,  two  distributor  boxes 
only,  large  screws,  electric  pots, 
AC  motors,  reconditioned,  in 
excellent  operating  condition, 

43284.  43281,  4.3283.  $3500.00  ea. 

(41  Model  25  Linotypes,  same  descrip¬ 
tion  as  above,  swinging  keyboards. 
47190.  47191.  47194,  46683 
$3850.00  each. 

(3)  Model  25  Linotyiies,  electric  pots. 
AC  motors,  in  good  operating  con¬ 
dition.  39799.  39422,  39425. 

$1250.00  each. 

(1)  Model  26  Linotype,  Mixer, 

equipped  with  electric  pot,  AC 
motor,  41996.  $1500.00 

(4)  Model  14  Linotypes,  electric  pots. 
AC  motors,  especially  good  values, 
246.50,  27116,  27115,  27563 


DUPLEX  flat  bed.  Modal  ”E’  No. 
1049,  10  H.P..  AC,  drive.  Available 
August  1. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESSES 


60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17  OXford  T.4SM 


COMPLETE  8-UNIT  GOSS  PRES 
that  con  be  divided  into  two  4-aiiit 
64-i>age  presses,  with  new  Cutler-Hsiu- 
mer  drives,  two  100-h.p.  motors,  2 


Writs 

mate 

Edito 


GOSS  Oox-O-Type,  No.  CO-332.  10  H.P. 
AC.  G.B.  V-Belt  drive,  two  folders.  | 
chases.  Available  August  1.  i 


24  Page  —  Delivered  new  1948-1953 

Fhill  Color  Flexibility — Complete  Stereo  ,  -  -  —  , - 

AC  Solonoid  Drive  Available  Now  !  color  cylinders  and  2  double  f()l<^ 
_  j  Tracks,  reels,_  substructure  and  el*cW 


24  Page — 1  to  1 — Quarter  Polder 
AC  Drive  —  Stereo  —  Availabla  Now 


DUPLEX  tubialar.  16-pag«a,  2  to  I, 
30  H.P.  AC,  G.E.  drive,  color  foun¬ 
tain,  complete  stereotype.  Available 
now. 


16  Page  —  2  to  1  —  Located  San  Diego 
AC  Drive— Stereo— Available  July  1 


cal  wiring.  Can  be  moved  prartcally 
intact.  Write  Corpus  Christ!  Callen 
Times,  Corpus  Christ!.  Texas. _ 
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GOSS  arch  type,  6-uaits,  22%'  cutoff, 
double  folder.  Color  Hump,  four 
CAPCO  fountains.  End  Peed,  100  H.P 
AC.  C-W  drive.  Available  March  I960. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  B.  42  St.  New  York  17  OXford  7-4690 


GOSS  8  UNIT  PRESS 


DUPLEX  tubular.  24.pages,  2  to  1. 
50  H.P.  AC,  G.E.  drive,  color  fountain, 
balloon  former,  complete  stereotype. 
Available  July  1. 


PORTABLE  COLOR  FOUNTAINS 
8  portable  CAPCO  color  Ink  fountain* 
BRAND  NEW  IN  ORIGINAL  BOXES 
$300.00  each  including  shippine 
chai-ges.  Write  to:  Hdetor  Cintrdn,  E* 
Imparcial,  San  Juna.  P.  R. 


8  HSLC  16-Page  Units 
2  Units  Reversed  with 
<3olor  Cylinders — 2nd  Imp. 
2  Double  Folders  22%  * 
Substructure  &  Reels 
2  100  HP  AC  Motor  Drives 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 


1  FOR  SALE 

\  Goaa  4  deck  rotary  web  preoa,  2  pages 

I  wide,  82  pages  capacity.  Cut-off  21%'  /-nirriTLic  IKir 

I  Speed  approximately  20.000  per  hour  j  JOHN  0RIFFITHS  CO.  INw. 
I  straight.  Oomplete^with  86  hp  AC  mo- 


FX)R  SALE:  5  Units  Hoe  7.  Pattern 
Press  with  half  color  deck  and  portable 
(1)  Mcxlel  18  Linotype,  equipped  with  I  color  ink  fountains.  Substructure  and 


two  main  90  channel  magazines, 
electric  pot,  modernized,  2.3280 
(3)  Model  5  Linotypes,  10679,  10380, 
3.5869R 

(5)  Model  9  Linotypes  equipped  with 
electric  pots,  AC  motors.  26617, 
26620.  26614,  2.5545,  25546.  Price: 
$900.00  each. 

(5)  Model  9  Linotypes,  electric  pots, 
42752,  42409.  42754,  42753.  42756. 
$1150.00  each. 


MATRICES 

(10)  Fonts  8  pt.  (Torona  w/bold  face 
No.  2.  $125.00  ea. 

(9)  Fonts  Regal  light  w/bold  face  No. 
2.  $125.00  ea. 

(10)  Fonts  Excelsior  light  w/bold. 
$125.00  ea. 


reels.  Practically  new  Cutler  Hammer 

TOntrols  and  brakes.  22%  inch  cutoff.  ;  Hmira  Star-Gazette.  Elmira,  N, 
Does  excellent  four  color  and  black  REgent  4-5151. 
and  white  work.  Now  in  dailv  opera¬ 
tion.  For  further  information  or  in¬ 
spection  contact:  Publisher,  The  Clarion 
Ledger,  Jackson.  Mi.'ssissippi. 


tor  and  controls.  Wood  pony  aut^lS^  '  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17.  N.  T. 
Good  operating  condition,  can  be  used  '' 
for  4-color  printing.  (Tutler-Hammer  1 
conveyor,  if  desrired.  For  Information  | 
or  inspection  inquire  General  Manager.  - 


Wanted  to  Buy 


8  PAGE  FLATBEDS 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREX)  EQUIPMEarr 


DUPLEX  PRESSES 


21  Metropolitan  N  Type  Units 
5  Units  with  eolor  bnraps 
5  Folders  with  balloon  formers 
21  Kohler  S  Arm  reels  with  running 
belt  tensions 


Goes  Comet — New  York  City 
Goss  Oox-O-Type — California 
Duplex  AB — New  York  City — Utah — 
North  Carolina 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  Now  York  17  OXford  7-48M 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17  OXford  7-4690 


i  ‘■'■fi's"--."'; 


DUPLEX  8  PAGE  newspaper  press.  AB 


storage.  Located  at  St.  Louis  (31obe- 
Democrat. 


Write,  wire  or  phone  COpley  7-5390 
CRAFTSMEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

75  W.  Dedham  St.,  Beaten,  Mats. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  N.Y.  17— OX  7-4690 


Goss  service  contract.  Available  about 
September  1.  Daily  Banning  Record, 
Banning.  California. 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPBSErrriNG  machines 
TELETTYPESEnTEJR  EX3UIPMBNT 
Lodlows — Elrods — Mat  Ellers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 


60 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25.  40. 

60.  60,  75.  100.  150  H  P.  AC.  George 
G.  Oxford,  Box  903.  Roiac.  Idaho. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  July  18,  1959 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  Sth  Kansas  Qty  6. 


machinery  and  SUPPLIES 

Wanted  to  Buy 


Linotype* — Intertypee — Ludlow* 

-  pbdjtcraft  representatives 

»  jr,*Tro»dw»y  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

'  vAKTIID:  ft-ios*  Duplex  or  Goa*  flat 
’•  M.  Advia*  aeorial  no.  and  when  ayail- 
*U*.  Northani  Maehina  Work*,  82S 

N.  4th  St,  Phila.  6,  Pa. _ 

*|«Ei»DBD  AT  ONCE:  Used  Pony  Auto- 
^Kilste  for  23-9/16"  cutoff  standard  plate 
Will  pay  irood  price  for  serv- 
Tvrtble  machine.  INLAND  NEWSPA- 
|F£R  SUPPLY  CO.,  422  West  8th, 

,  ISansaa  City  5,  Mo.  _ _ 

ij^NTED  friction  drive  tubular  plate 
.lifter.  Must  be  in  Kood  condition.  Roy 
‘Iteune,  Stereotype  Foremnn,  Tribune 
Ifflersld.  Waco,  Texas. 

)|  HELP  WANTED 

[  I _ Administrative _ 

PERSONNEL 


HLarire  Midwest  daily.  Chart  Area  6, 
Personnel  Director.  Experience  in 
l^ewspaper  personnel  field  preferred. 
JMoit  hare  imekground  in  emplosrment, 
and  salary,  traininpr.  and  em- 
faoi’ee  relations.  Labor  relations  experi- 
FTiCe  not  essential.  Please  write  full 
details  including  approximate  salary  re 
quirement.  Box  2929,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

m:  HAVE  AN  OPENING  on  our 
staff  for  a  man  interested  in  a  career 
in  newspaper  production  management. 
Ttis  training  for  this  position  will  cover 
all  mechanical  departments  as  well  as 
nttendant  administrative  duties  includ¬ 
ing  contract  negotiations  and  griev- 
ar.ccs  College,  seasoned  with  some 
craft  experience  is  desired.  If  this  po- 
lition  appeals  to  you,  please  address 
t  complete  resume  to  Box  2912,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

COST  ACCOUNTANT  —  challenging 
opportunity  for  newspaper  cost  ac¬ 
countant.  Must  have  a  solid  cost  ac¬ 
counting  background  and  some  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Job  requires  inde- 
pei^nt  action  in  analyzing  manufac¬ 
turing  costs,  pioneering  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  standard  costs  and  working 
clooely  with  operating  executives  to 
latialj-e  and  reduce  cost  for  a  large 
Midwestern  daily  —  Chart  Area  6. 
Write  full  details  including  approxi¬ 
mate  salary  requirement  to  Box  3032, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Circulation _ 

fulfillment  MANAGES!  needed  bv  j 

progressive  publisher  to  take  complete 
cniurgo  of  fulfillment  and  promotion  j 
muling*.  Must  be  experienced  with  ] 
IBM  machines.  Ehccellent  salary,  ho*,  i 
piUlixation.  insurance,  pension  plan  I 
Psid  vacations.  Will  pay  moving  ex-  i 
Pmae  to  Middle  Atlantic  area.  Give 
dttails  of  background  and  experience 
i»  strict  confidence  to  Box  2814,  Bdi- 
tor  k  Publisher. _ 

FUBmHER  one  semi-weekly,  three 
wklies  in  adjoining  counties  in  agri¬ 
cultural  area  with  85,000  population 
man  who  can  and  will  boost  com- 
“Ow  circulation  from  present  9,000 
w^nfty  iieroent  or  better:  Little  Mer- 
^ut  and  mail,  all  ABC;  local  com- 
PjWon  nil :  Chart  Area  3.  Write  Box 
2133.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

Opportunity  of  taking  over  No.  1  job 
">  a  few  years.  Evening  paper,  highly 
ceppetitive  metropolitan  market,  must 
snow  how  to  produce  carrier  and  single 
copy  sales. 

opportunity  for  someone 
f®*'ng  for  a  future  but  who  can  pro- 
oooe  at  present. 

m"**  experience,  past  success- 

age  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected. 

®ox  3017,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

^CULATION  MANAG15R  for  ioun- 
?'I',,.*f»fes  farm  n.agazine.  Must  be 
tmv  'AL  ABC  and  outside  solici- 

JW.  Opportunity  for  good  second  man 
st^  up.  Reasonable  salary,  insur- 
“ce  benefits,  good  working  conditions 
s  Plgtsant  .area.  Write  details  to  West- 
"Ti  Farm  Life.  616  Washington  St.. 

3,  Colorado. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


NBWSPAPE3!  Subscription  Sales  Or-  1 
ganization  witli  beat  references  wanted 
to  conduct  bouae-to-housa  campaign  tor  i 
prominent  community  weekly  in  key  i 
South-ElBatem  City.  Box  2826,  Editor  i 

&  Publisher. _ 

CIRCITLATION  MANAGER:  : 

Virginia  daily  and  Sunday,  7,000  class,  | 
wants  young  circulation  manager  with  ' 
knowledge  of  ABC.  Should  be  a  com-  I 
petitor  and  havo  promotional  ideas. 
Elxcellent  opportunity  for  a  second  man  | 
w'hose  promotion  is  blocked.  Write  all 
details  to  William  J.  Missett,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Suffolk,  Va.  News-Herald. 

EXPERIENCES)  CIRCULATION  MAN-  , 
ACER  for  small  Los  Angeles  County 
Daily  New.ipaper.  In  process  of  re¬ 
building.  Wonderful  opjiortunity.  Con-  , 
tact  Wilmington  Press  Journal.  616 
Avalon  Boulevard,  Wilmington.  Calif. 

PROMOTIONAL  MINDED  "Circula¬ 
tion  District  Supervisor”  for  challeng¬ 
ing  position  on  fast  growing  evening 
daily  in  highly  competitive  area.  Write, 
wire  or  phone,  A.  L.  Trimp,  Chester 
Times,  Chi?ster,  Pennsylvania. 

_ Classified  Advertising _ 

1  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER.  competitive  newspaper.  Real 
fight  going  on.  Good  future  agreeeblf 
association.'!.  Box  2828,  Elditor  &  Fhib- 
lisher. 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Unusual  opportunity  metropolitan 
daily  and  Sunday  in  large  southern 
city.  Age  35-46.  Must  know  competitive 
selling,  sales  training  techniques,  how 
to  produce  with  real  estate,  employ¬ 
ment  agencies  and  auto  dealers.  Go^ 
starting  salary,  company  benefits  and 
ideal  working  conditions.  Will  consider 
second  in  command.  Not  an  opening 
for  a  beginner  but  man  with  proven 
record,  wanting  to  go  places.  Give  full 
details,  references  first  letter.  Reply 
is  held  confidential.  Box  2939,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

_ Display  Advertising _ 

OPEINING  EX)R  Display  Ad  Salesman 
Good  salary  and  many  fring*  benefits.  i 
Contact  Jack  Albee,  Laredo-Tlmes. 
Texas. 

i  - -  - 

CLASSIETEn)- DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
I  Small  competitlTe  daily  needs  aggres- 
I  siva  advertising  salesman.  Young  or 
I  old,  age  no  barrier,  but  must  be  in 
top  physical  condition.  Good  future, 
j  agreeable  associations.  Box  2829,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN! 

Small  daily  in  Chart  Area  10  has  open¬ 
ing  with  opportunity  for  young  aggres¬ 
sive  local  display  ad  salesman,  ^me 
layout  and  copy  writing  experience  es¬ 
sential  but  must  be  strong  on  sales. 
Salary  open  plus  commission.  Don’t  re¬ 
ply  unless  you  like  to  sell  I  Write  fully 
in  confidence.  Box  2901,  Elditor  and 
Publi.sher. 

STAGNATING  .  .  . 

in  your  present  position? 

Here’s  your  chance  to  earn  one  of 
the  highest  incomes  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  NOW  while  preparing  for 
an  executive  position  in  the  future! 

You  can  b«ome  a  member  of  one 
of  America’s  top,  award-winning  ad¬ 
vertising  staffs  on  a  medium-sized 
(27,000)  non-competitive  daily  located 
in  California’s  most  beautiful  area. 
Finest  equipment;  modern,  new  quar¬ 
ters. 

If  you  are  the  right  man,  thoroughly 
experienced,  ambitious,  between  the 
ages  of  25-44,  eager  to  advance  your¬ 
self  professionally  through  our  nation- 
ally-famous  sales  and  executive  training 
programs,  we  want  you  I 
Our  8-man  staff  is  young,  congenial 
and  one  of  the  best  in  the  newspaper 
!  field. 

If  you  qualify,  we  suggest  that  you 
I  airmail  full  details  to; 

Clair  B.  Otis.  Advertising  Director 
,  EHJREHCA  NBW.SPAPEIR.S,  INC. 
EJureka.  California 

P.  S.  —  We  also  want  a  young  man 
as  a  trainee  for  our  advertising  staff. 


HELP  WANTED  I 


Display  Advertising 


MANAGED!  WANTEID  for  Advertising 
Agency  which  handles  industrial,  poul¬ 
try  accounts.  Must  be  able  to  pixiduoa 
magazine  ads,  sales  literature,  direct 
mail.  Give  full  biography  and  salary 
wanted.  Zeeland  Advertising  Agency, 

Ze^OTd,  Michigan. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  with  layout  talent,  am¬ 
bition  and  some  experience.  No  spot 
for  just  an  order  taker.  Operation  in¬ 
cludes  two  weeklies,  one  tri-weekly. 
Two  other  weeklies  under  same  man¬ 
agement.  Offering  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Write  John  W.  Nash;  P.  O. 
Box  539.  New  Milford,  Connecticut. 
ADVERTISING  RETAIL  SALESMAN 

Opportunity  for  young  man,  good  at 
layout,  who  likes  selling  to  join  staff 
of  large  daily  nev.-spaper.  Circulation 
over  90,000  in  Chart  Area  2.  Salary 
plus  bonus  arrangement.  Write  back¬ 
ground  details  and  salary  bracket.  Box 
3034,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISINfTSALElSMAN 
OVER  E’ORTY 

Must  furnish  finest  referenct'S  as  to 
ability,  character,  and  ethical  stand- 
aixls.  Will  show  the  right  men  how 
to  earn  a  minimum  of  $20,000  and 
over  $25,000  as  soon  as  he  can  qualify 
ns  sales  manager  for  new  com:>any  sell¬ 
ing  a  new  service  to  newspapers  in 
all  areas.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  3014,  Eiditor  and  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING"  SALESMEN  urgently 
nerded  on  Penn.sylvania  paiiers.  Write 
PNPA,  2717  N.  Front  St..  Harris¬ 
burg.  Pennsylvania. 

ATTRACTIVE  OPENING~IN~ 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

Because  of  the  transfer  of  our 
present  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  to  the  position  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  we  have  an 
opening  for  a  good  man,  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  national  advertising 
field.  As  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  he  will  have  an  attractive 
starting  ralary  plus  liberal  bonus 
plan,  participation  in  profit  shar¬ 
ing  plan  and  other  fringe  benefits. 
This  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  a  national  advertising  manager 
with  a  good  record  on  a  smaller 
paper,  or  a  national  advertising 
staff  man  on  a  larger  paper.  For 
personal  interview,  at  our  expense, 
address  complete  information  to 
Glenn  H.  Arthur,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 
Crescent  . 

^mrciRCULATION  DAILY  in  North- 
I  west  is  seeking  replacement  for  adver¬ 
tising  director  who  has  been  with  pa¬ 
per  10  years  and  is  being  advanced  with 
the  group  of  which  this  paper  is  a 
member.  We  want  an  aggressive  sales¬ 
man,  especially  strong  on  promotion*, 
who  knows  all  phases  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  has  the  ability  to  di¬ 
rect  a  staff  of  three  besides  himself. 
City  of  12.000  has  one  of  the  greatest 
growth  potentials  in  the  Northwest. 
Community  is  highly  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising-conscious  and  the  paper  has 
strong  position  locally.  ’This  is  no  job 
for  a  beginner,  but  youth  will  be  no 
handicap  in  applying.  Salary  and 
bonus.  Send  complete  resume  and  nro- 
motion  samples  to  Box  3022,  EMitor 
and  Puhli.sher. 

IMMEDIA’TE  OPENING  for  space 
salesman  with  experience.  Strong  in 
sales  and  lasrout.  Opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Wanted  by  aggressive, 
growing  daily  12,000,  (^art  Area  6) 
in  wonderful  community.  Good  starting 
salary  plus  car  expenses.  PIen.se  write 
Box  3024,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

JOBS  FOR  AD  MEN.  (M  weekly,  air¬ 
mail  diprests  of  "help  wanted’’  ads  pub¬ 
lished  coast  to  coa^.  Write  for  free 
details. 

PROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYMER^ 
DIGEST 

1.701  West  2,'>th  North.  Wichita  4,  Kans. 

OPPOR’TUNITY  in  Chart  Area  12— 
for  one  or  two  imaginative,  creative 
\  newspaper  advertising  salesmen  on  Bay 
•  Area  medium-sized  newspaper.  We 
want  men  25  to  35  years  old  with  two 
I  or  more  years  newspaper  advertising 
experience.  ’They  must  know  how  to 
create,  prepare  and  sell  spec  layouts 
and  _  campaigns.  If  you  have  these 
qualifications  and  tre  interested,  send 
1  letter  and  resume  to  Box  3026,  EMitor 
,  I  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


RETAIL  ADVEHtTISING  MANAGER 

Promotion-minded,  ambitious  leader 
who  can  produce  results  on  outstan^ng 
non-competitive  7-day  paper.  Fine 
prosperous  Midwestern  city  with  mar¬ 
ket  over  150,000.  Must  know  Bureau 
selling  and  how  to  train  and  direct  a 
staff.  Salary  will  attract  a  good  man 
and  bonus  will  keep  him.  Write  com¬ 
plete  history  in  confidence.  Box  3028, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  in  vibrant 
California  exists  for  trained,  responsi¬ 
ble.  ambitious,  growing  general  adver¬ 
tising  manager  who  can  assume  and 
handle  also  production  and  promotion 
leading  into  general  business  manager¬ 
ship.  Papers  to  be  served  are  17  in 
number,  printed  out  of  one  plant, 
aggregate  circulation  140,000  weekly. 
Home  base  m  San  Francisco-Oakland 
area.  Give  fullest  details  in  reply  to 
World  Newspapers.  126  Sutter  Street. 

San  Francisco  4,  California. _ 

working"”  ADVERTISING  MANAG¬ 
ER  capable  and  able  to  produce;  direct 
staff  of  three:  develop  field  to  its  full 
potential :  and  to  actually  head  and 
run  department.  Must  take  over  and 
handle  or  assign  national  accounts. 
Gc^  starting  salary  and  increases 
based  on  serving  and  holding  prMent 
business  and  developing  pos,sihilities. 
Can  also  use  good  ad  splesman.  (Thart 
Area  10.  Write  Box  3002.  Ekiitor  A 
Publisher,  giving  full  information  on 
experience,  qualification  and  personal 
habits. _ _ 

_ Editorial _ 

EXPEniIENC|En)  live  wire  reporter  for 
general  assignment  for  progressive 
20.000  daily  in  Chart  Are*  Sx.  Must 
have  car  and  know  camera.  Fine  com¬ 
munity.  Give  complete  resume  in  first 
letter.  Write  Box  2704,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ _ 

COMPEmBNT  CITY  EDITOR,  able  to 
direct  aggressive  local  staff.  long  eetab- 
lished  daily  in  quality  market.  Salary 
open.  Write  fully,  include  referencee. 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  2810,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

GROWTH  AND  PROGRESS  at  the 
Middletown  Daily  Record  creates  these 
openings  on  the  news  room  staff :  New* 
Manager  of  a  2  man  bureau ;  Reporter- 
Photographer;  Family  Page  Reporter. 
Camera  familiarity  and  automobile  re¬ 
quired.  ’This  is  a  top-quality, 
winning  newspaper  requiring  top-flight 
news  people  who  seek  creative  chal¬ 
lenge,  hard  work,  job  satisfaction,  and 
adequate  pay.  Send  resume  and  dip¬ 
pings  to  A.  N.  Romm.  Managing  E»i- 
tor.  Daily  Record,  Middletown,  New 
York. _ _ _ 

PUBLICITY  MEN 

F’lee  lance,  part  time.  Cover  your  own 
Chart  Area.  State  media  contacts  and 
background.  All  replies  confidential. 

Box  2625,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR.  Associate — wonderful  ground 
floor  opportunity  on  new  national  slick 
majfazine  for  older  teens.  Must  be  male, 
recent  journalism  grad  writh  rapport 
with  young  people.  Should  know  sports, 
science,  cars.  Ekistem  location.  Send 
completo  resume  to  Box  2906,  Ekiitor 

A  T^blisher. _ _ _ 

ETXPERIENCED  MANAGING  EDITOR 
for  afternoon  daily  with  8,000  circu¬ 
lation.  Chart  Area  2.  Must  be  able  to 
direct  staff  of  5.  Know  composing  room 
problems,  etc.  Strong  on  local  news. 
Write  Box  2920.  Ekiitor  A  Publisher 
giving  experience  and  salary  desired. 

EDCPEDIEaiCED  MAN  to  run  news 
department. 

QualiflcaMons;  If  you  can  produce  a 
lively,  interesting  paper,  develop  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  and  are  a  top 
production  man,  write  to  Box  2915, 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher.  <7hart  Area  5. 
sending  resume  outlining  experience 
and  salary  requirements. _ 

GE3JERAL  REPOR’TER  for  5  day  small 
city  daily  in  new  fast  growing  resi¬ 
dential  community.  Excellent  future 
for  beginning  newsman,  (^lege  trained 
man  wanted.  Job  requires  car  and 
willingness  to  accept  some  night  as¬ 
signments  at  no  extra  compensation. 
Starting  salary  $3900.  Regular  salary 
increases  each  year  until  at  the  end 
of  6  years  earning*  will  be  $6000  a 
year.  Write  or  phone  B.  J_.  Hilbrink, 
Daily  Herald,  Fairborn,  Ohio. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  progressive 
Florida  weekly  newspaper.  Good  ad¬ 
vancement  for  right  man.  Write,  Daniel 
B.  Ebersole,  The  Arcadian,  Arcadia, 
Florida. 

QUAUFIBU)  REPORTER  with  Ver- 
mont  background  to  cover  Vermont  on 
state-wide  basis.  Write  Box  2903,  Hldi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER-DESK  MAN  old  established 
daily.  Chart  Area  11,  excellent  fishing¬ 
hunting.  Write  fully.  Box  2922,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  and  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  needed  on  semi-weekly  in  college 
x>mmunity.  Contact  B.  W.  Mittler, 
News-Chronicle,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 
SPORTS  writer  for  local  and  high 
school  coverage.  Chart  Area  2.  Start 
August  1  or  sooner.  Box  2934,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

WE  WANT  an  ambitious  young  man 
to  assume  full  duties  in  editing  one  of 
our  3  weekly  newspapers.  Pleasant 
working  conditions.  Paid  vacation.  Also 
can  use  an  advertising  salesman  or 
saleswoman.  This  job  is  an  ideal  for  a 
man  and  wife  team.  G.  L.  Brenneman, 
Phone  143  or  4744.  Carrollton.  Ohio. 
YOUNG  JOURNALISM  GRADUATE 
for  sports  editor’s  position  on  norida’s 
largest  weekly  newspaper.  Should  be 
strong  on  higb  school  sports.  Possi¬ 
bility  of  extra  income  as  scorer  for 
baseball  league.  Box  2905,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  to  build  and  di- 


nrara? 


IBB 


POLICE  and  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter.  Under  35.  Write  full  informa-  ators.  $3  per  hour.  . 

tion,  salary  requirement,  to  Editor,  shop,  day  shift.  Anzel,  611  Broadnj, 
Roswell  Daily  Record,  Roswell,  New  New  York,  N.  Y.  GR  7-8600. 
Mexico.  £.  I _  " 


work,  on! 

Broaden  ' 


PUBLICITY  WRITER  needed  for 
Women’s  College.  Young,  2-3  years  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Attractive  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  3020,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Salesmen _ 

NEWSPAPER 
EQUIPMENT  SALESMEN 


If  you  can  answer 

YES 

to  these  six  questions, 
a  Fashion  Editor’s  job 
can  be  yours. 


-  Experience  in  marketing,  compoiinj 

\A/IDC  kilAM  room  and/or  mail  room  equipment.  Ei. 

WIKb  MAIN  cellent  salary,  incentive  plan  compej- 

De.skman,  preferably  married,  with  sation  and  company  paid  benefits.  Sol 
some  w’ire  experience  for  Wire  Editor  resume  and  salary  requirements  te 
job.  Pension  Plan,  hospitalization,  in-  Mr.  Giza; 

surances,  vacation.  Write  fully  includ-  RCA  _  . 

ing  references  and  expected  salary  to:  New.spaper  Automation  Equipment  j 

L.  S.  Staple,  General  Manager,  Iron  6545  St.  Antoine  f 

Mountain  News,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.  Detroit  2,  Michigan _ 


RCA 

New.spaper  Automation  Equipment 
6545  St.  Antoine 
Detroit  2,  Michigan 


Editorial — Promotion 


EDITORIAL  PROMOTION  MAN¬ 
AGER  with  newsroom  training  but 
heavy  on  public  events  experience. 
Staff  knows  of  oiiening.  Big  metro 
daily.  East.  Send  resume  includ¬ 
ing  present  earnings.  All  replies 
acknowledgeil.  Write  Box  3029, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 

Classified  Advertising 


NOW — it’s  up  to  318  newspapers  tlm 
have  enrolled  students  in  the  20  lem 
Howsu-d  Parish  Course  in  dassilei  ■ 
Advertising  1 


l^t  vi^rous  editorial  page  for  inde-  |,  Are  VOU  in  the  fashion  knOW, 
rtl^t  X"' ^nd”  rLuSie^cifppfn"^“  with  an  authoritative  fashion 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  3018,  background,  yet  yOUthful  and 


-  -  •  acknowl^g«l  write  Box  3049.  One  big  reason  it’s  a  smart  plsntei 

k  Ed  I  tor  &  Publisher.  n«w»i>aDer»  .  .  •  their  salespeople  is-' 

yours.  l-nce 

FREE  LANCERS  1  Sell  your  photoe  to  fo  for  iL  bemuse  it  helps  Uiot  dot 
tho  huffe  house  organ  market.  4,000  better  iab  and  makes  thnn  worth  noct 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from  to  their  newspapers. 

1$10  to  $190  for  single  iiicturee  and  cap- 

.  .  1  tions.  Free  Information.  Gefalrie  Prtn  It  yw  vo  b^n  putUng  off  enrollm 

.  Are  you  in  the  fashion  know,  Picturoe  l«l  W  48th  NYC.  y®"  CI»*ifled  people  in  this  eoam 

with  an  authoritative  fashion  ’ _  that  geU  more  linage  and  revenue  .. . 


If  you’ve  been  putting  off  enrolUai  ' 
your  Clasoified  people  in  this  eouni 
tlMU  gets  more  linage  and  revenue  . , . 


Editor  &  Publisher. _  flexible  in  your  approach? 

EDITOR  MANAGER  for  live  new 
weekly  printed  in  our  plant.  Man  11 

iKisin^g  rnT  buris.“^?a"u  Do  you  look  and  act  the  part 

plus  commission.  Box  3004,  Editor  &  of  a  Fashion  Editor  in  your  own 


background,  yet  youthful  and  _ Mechanical _  "S^teriffS^  Wriu  w  phone 

flexible  in  your  approach?  "TADrr'f^"  namee  ...  or  if  you’d  rather,  lie’ll 

Mnd  descriptive  brochure  and  regeli; 

2’rELETYPESEn'ER  OPERATOR  enrollment  forms.  ’The  tab  is  just  H 
.  Do  vnii  look  and  act  the  nart  PLACEMENT  SERVICE  ...  NO  FEE  tacks  ^apiece,  and  when  your  , 
.  I^  you  lOOK  ana  act  me  part  ,p  qualified  operators  have  finished  the  course,  if  you  4oet. 

of  a  Fashion  Editor  in  your  own  All  areas  .  Write  fully.  feel  It  was  one  of  the  beet  innd-i 

annearance  and  manner  of  ex-  P-O.  Box  10789,  St.  Petersburg  33,  Fla.  ments  of  the  year-3-lH  us  kno^  ^  [ 

we^U  Send  you  a  buelhel  of  fresh  PlorHi . 


Publisher. 

EDITOR,  SYNDICATE 

National  syndicate  doing  heavy  and 
varied  Sunday  features  exclusively. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Working  foreman  with  all-around  skills, 
including  makeup,  markup,  linotype  op- 


Do  yourself  a  favor.  Check  this  iis-  - 


wants  EMitor — one  with  proven  writing  0.  Do  VOU  recocmize  and  an-  some  knowledge  of  job  portant  newspaper  exeeative’s  aid  te  - 

talent  and  unquenchable  ambition.  ’This  Llcrb  W  iTndor  *hop  Printing.  Must  be  a  qualified  ma-  j^y. 

job  offers  top  editorial  spot  and  per-  PPeCiate  high  Style  yet  under-  chinist.  Opening  m  4-machine  shop 


manence  with  pood  earninffs  in  fast  stand  practical  application  of  printing  6  weekly  newspapers  plus  job 
Rowing  firm.  Male  or  female.  New  fashion  in  terms  of  Women  in 

York  City  location  Box  30‘>7  Editor  xi  'jui  •  i.  i  ao  Leuerter,  Hammonton  Printing 

&  Publisher!  the  middle  income  bracket?  Co.,  18  Sout’i  Second  street,  Hammon- 

ton,  Nefw  Jersey. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  city  J 
hall  beat,  long^established  daily  near  A  . 
Los  Angeles.  Send  samples,  references.  ■■  •A.I 
Box  3023,  Editor  &  Publisher.  hand  < 

FTjORIDA  OPENING  for  women’s  other? 
news  reporter  on  large  weekly.  Send 
complete  resume  of  background  to  Lake  p 
Wales  News,  Lake  Wales,  liorida.  H  ^ 


SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIA’TBS.  INCORPORATED 


Are  you  store-minded  on  one  ,  southern  Arizona 

,  -  j  •  j  j  ii.  daily  now  has  permanent  position  open 

hand  and  reader-minaeu  on  tne  fo^  experienced  operator.  Blsbee  Daily 


Classified  Advertising  Development 
Services  For  Newspapers  Since  19tt 


Review,  Blsbee,  Arizona. 


2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47.  Floridt 
PLaza  4-6591 


IMMEDIA’TE  OPENING  for  desk  man  I  tolUcroTitlw  with  HooitmAvo  •monii-  I  "Z”  Pattern  Preas  and  color  work, 
capable  handling  wire  copy  and  area  teillgentiy  Wim  aesigncrs,  manu-  „„  Lo„g  island.  Give  complete 


COMBINA'nON  PRESSMAN-S’TEREO 
Man.  Permanent  Position.  Must  have 
Can  you  discuss  fashion  in-  thorough  knowledge  of  3  Unit  Hoe 
• - - - -  “7”  Pattern  Preas  and  color  work. 


Linotype  School 


correspondence.  Must  be  experienced, 
accurate  and  thoroughly  reliable.  6- 
day  afternoon  daily,  14,000  circulation, 
considered  one  of  best  medium-sized 
papers  in  Ohio.  Send  complete  resume 
first  letter  to  D.  F.  Daubel.  ’The  News- 
Messenger,  Fremont.  Ohio. 


facturers  and  store  people? 


information  first  letter.  Write  Box 
3016,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Inatniction 
Free  Information 


MONTANA 

WYOMING 

IDAHO 

Editor  aggreasive  Florida  metropolitan  Tr  u  -  _  _ i  «v _ ii 

daily  will^  be  in  Montana  in  August  yOU  have  answered  YeS  tO 


b.  Pan  vnii  writp  nhniit  fnghinn  LINOTYPE  OPERATORS,  combina-  OPERATOR-Printer  Training — Om  1$ 
U.  Lan  you  write  atXJUt  lasnion  pressmen  (open  and  year  record:  83%  of  trainees  itmta 

Witn  conviction  ana  SparKie  ana  union  shop)  sought  by  Pennsylvania  trade.  New  class  September  21,  Wn* 
direct  others  to  write  likewise?  publishers.  Write  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front  Nerwsixiper  I^oduction  Laboratory,  lew* 

St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  City.  Iowa. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


to  interview  prospects  for  his  news-  these  SIX  questions  and  feel 


paper  group.  He  seeks  talent  for  fu-  qualifled  to  assume  the  Fashion 
ture  openings — men  and  women — in  all 


lure  Ojienings — men  ana  women — in  all 

phases  newsroom  operation,  with  par-  Editor  S  position  On  One  Of  the 


ticuiar  interest  in  those  who  report  nation’s  largest  daily  newspa- 


brigbtly,  who  write  headlines  brightly, 
who  have  a  flair  for  bright  m^eup. 
Give  full  background.  If  interest  shown 
in  your  application,  interviews  will  be 
arranged  in  your  area.  Box  3025, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


pers,  we  want  to  meet  you. 


in  your  application,  interviews  will  be  Aq  n  firejt  efen  nlencA  gonH  a 
arranged  in  your  area.  Box  3025,  ^  Sena  a 

Editor  &  Publisher. _  documented  resume  of  your 

THE  MAN  we  are  looking  for  is  doing  background,  education  and  ex- 
a  good  job  of  reporting  on  a  small  perlence  plus  Samples  of  your 


daily,  but  feels  that  his  full  capabilities  writing.  Personal  interviews  will 
are  not  now  being  put  to  good  use.  He  KiTiHltr  enrnTYiiiniento  to 

does  not  want  a  metropolitan  job,  but 


would  be  interested  in  general  assign-  BoX  3035,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
ment  work,  with  an  opportunity  to  spe¬ 


cialize  in  one  or  two  directions,  on  a 
progressive  13.000  New  EIngland  daily 
with  the  highest  journalistic  stand¬ 
ards.  He  wants  and  expects  hard,  chal¬ 
lenging  work,  in  return  for  adequate 
pay,  excellent  working  conditions,  and 
an  opportunity  to  live  in  a  pleasant 
New  England  community.  'Write,  giv¬ 
ing  full  Information  to:  J.  A.  Hard¬ 
man,  Jr.,  Editor,  North  Adams,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  ’Transcript. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATICWS  without  IDENTIFICATION 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  18,  1959 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 


AaaiSrANT  credit  and  OOLLBC-  | 
HON  HANAGBR  with  no  place  to  ; 
ROW.  Woald  like  to  be  right  hand  to  | 
e^t  manager  on  the  way  up.  10  years  ; 
(xpwience  in  all  phases  of  credit  and  ! 
eollections.  Age  32,  married.  Chart 
Areas  1,  2,  3.  Box  2637,  Editor  &  I 

Publiiher. _ 

1}  YEARS  experience  as  general  man¬ 
ager,  circulation  manager  and  display 
advertising.  College  graduate.  Know 
all  departments.  Yeung,  free  to  relo¬ 
cate,  family.  Now  on  East  Coast. 
Available  at  once.  Also  interested  in 
salee  related  to  newspapers.  Box  2740, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  -  GENERAL  MANAGER 
paper  over  15.000  Chart  Area  6-3.  Two- 
decade  record  producing  good  prod¬ 
uct,  sales  increases,  profits.  Family 
man,  46.  Reasonable  salary  plus  share 
increases  produced.  Invest  or  take  some 
payment  in  stock.  Employed  but  could 
separate  fast,  friendly,  ^x  2925,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER,  seeks  contact  with  publisher 
up  to  .35,000  daily  interested  in  ad¬ 
vertising  director  for  added  revenue 
through  efficiency,  use  of  sales  train¬ 
ing  methods,  etc.  12  years  experience 
on  medium  .and  metropolitan  dailies, 
currently  on  latter  in  executive  ca¬ 
pacity.  Age  36,  family  man.  Ctnnplete 
knowledge  all  departments,  promotion, 
sales  costs.  Salary  plus  remuneration 
for  gains.  Box  3033,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLISHER  or  General  Manager.  5 
years  record  as  General  Manager  in¬ 
cludes  doubling  net  profit,  increasing 
circulation  30  percent  to  25,000  and 
winning  top  news  awards  in  state. 
Young,  personable,  fully  trained  team 
builder.  Relocate  anywhere  for  suitable 
challenge  and  incentive.  Box  3021,  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


PUBUSHERS  ASSISTANT.  20  very 
successful  years  management,  sales, 
trouble  shooting  top  Rocky  Mountain 
markets  both  newspaper  and  radio. 
Strong  in  local  national  sales,  produc¬ 
tion,  employee  public  relations.  Prefer 
relocate  (Thart  Area  12  or  10,  11. 

Consider  other  areas.  Best  financial 
character  references.  Box  2637,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


READY  WILLING  ABLE 

ABLE  with  29  years  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience  to  be  the  general  manager  of 
your  Rnall  city  daily.  Solid  in  adver¬ 
tising,  management,  promotions  and 
productions. 

WILLING  and  capable  of  increasing 
your  advertising  sales  and  readership 
with  proven  legitimate  methods. 
ready  after  being  a  partial  owner 
and  advertising  manager  of  a  news¬ 
paper  chain.  Age  51.  Sold,  available 
now  $150  week  plus  bonus. 

Vernon  Nickless  Jr. 

512  S.  Park,  La  Grange,  III. 
Telei>hone  FLeetwood  2-5050 


_ _ Circulation _ 

CARRIER  TO  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER.  Property  258,000  cla.ss  sold.  Ab- 
•orbed  by  purchasing  paper.  Resigned : 
now  realize  error.  Not  happy  in  other 
fields.  29  years’  experience:  began  at 
“  years  of  age.  Cort  conscious.  Aware 
of  desires  of  management  and  field  per- 
»nnel  problems.  "Little  Merchant 
rim  ■  specialist.  Desires  opportunity  on 
medium  or  large  size  paper.  Now  rep- 
re^nting  international  firm.  Enjoying 
Penect  health.  Resume  and  references 
available.  Box  2918,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COUNTRY  POST  large  daily  or  Man- 
•«er  on  smaller  i>aper.  Early  fifties, 
^pable.  experienced.  Top  references. 

Area  Nine.  Box  2821,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  experienced  Circulation 
?  I^motion  Manager,  all  phases, 
t^wnplete  charge  of  department.  Ex- 
,  tmive  and  successful  background  on 
Morning,  Evening,  Sundays.  Elxoellent 
Jaferences.  Prefer  Chart  Area  6  but 
right  Publisher  would  consider 
"wer  areas.  Box  3000,  Editor  &  Pub- 

EDITOR  8c  publisher 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Circulation 


MR.  PUBLISHER.  Do  you  need  a  ; 
revenue  producing,  result  getting  cir-  | 
culation  manager  7  Over  20  years  ex¬ 
perience  all  phases.  Cost  conscious.  ’ 
Proven  ability.  Available  immediately,  j 
Age  40,  married,  two  children.  Box  i 
2911,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  11,000 
Southern  Daily  excellent  background  : 
and  wide  experience  in  all  phases  of  I 
circulation.  Home  delivery  and  pro-  \ 
motion  .specialist.  Desires  change. 
Write  Box  3013,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CTRCULATION  MANAGER  now  em¬ 
ployed  on  11,000  ABC  daily,  skilled  in 
the  design  .and  execution  of  carrier- 
salesmen  (Little  Merchant),  motor 
rural  route,  mail  and  public  promo¬ 
tion  programs,  versed  in  all  internal 
and  field  circulation  procidures,  de¬ 
sires  association  vith  progressive  or¬ 
ganization  demanding  circulation  ex¬ 
pansion  and  increased  revenue.  Box 
3006,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

_ Classified  Advertising _ 


RE,\Dy  TO  MOVE  UP 
41^  years  Classified  Salesman,  130,000 
circulation.  6  years  Classified  Manager 
on  over  20,000  California  6-day  daily 
and  ready  to  move  up  as  Classified 
Manager  on  larger  newspaper  or  Ad- 
verti.sing  Director  on  up  to  20.000  daily. 
Available  August.  Age  36.  married,  2 
children.  Happy  to  relocate  for  good 
opportunity.  Write  Box  3037,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Correspondents 

A(3CREDITED  CORRESPONDENT 
(headquarters  in  Geneva)  seeks  addi¬ 
tional  publications  to  act  as  your  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  covering  political 
and  economical  developments  in  West¬ 
ern  and  Central  Europe — including  con¬ 
ferences  and  UN  activities.  Box  2739, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  New  York  newsman  seeks 
parttime  feature  assignments  with 
Sunday  or  other  type  newspaper  or 
publication.  Address  replies  to  Box 
2734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER.  12  years  experience,  will 
cover  California-West.  Politics,  enter¬ 
tainment.  business,  etc.  Available  for 
1960  convention  coverage.  Box  3012, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 


NEWLY  IMMIGRATED.  36 
years  old.  former  Middle  E>ut- 
ern  magazine  editor.  11  years 
experience  in  journalism  in 
Arab  countries.  2  years  radio 
work  BBC  London.  Former  ex¬ 
change  journalist  and  graduate 
student  of  press  club.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan.  Degree  in 
Law  from  foreign  college,  eoc- 
cellent  references,  fluent  E5ng- 
lish  and  Arabic,  background 
best  suited  for  newspapers, 
magazines,  or  news  services 
with  Middle  Elastem  coverage. 
George  Yacoub,  738  Longfellow 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  11, 
D.  C. 


TOP  WIRE 
AND  NEWS  EDITOR 

...  of  prize  winning  Michigan 
afternoon  daily  with  28  years 
rounded  experience  wishes  to 
relocate  after  24  years  with 
firm. 

Ebcperience  includes  all  news¬ 
room  functions  frcrni  reporting 
to  editorial  writing,  but  princi¬ 
pally  editing.  Strong  on  make¬ 
up  which  won  many  awards. 
Bachelor  of  Journalism,  hard 
working,  sober,  family  man 
with  long  record  of  community 
service  and  leadership.  Lion, 
Toastmaster,  Christian,  city 
councilman,  county  supervisor. 
Wants  desk  position  dally  news¬ 
paper,  trade  publication  or 
public  relations.  Will  consider 
good  offer  any  legitimate  field. 
Elxceilent  references.  Available 
by  end  July.  Go  anywhere.  O. 
G.  M^lloughby,  821  Woodward, 
Iron  Mountain,  Michigan. 

July  18,  1959 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 


VET,  32,  former  UPl  Latin  American 
specialist,  fluent  Spanish,  six  years 
Washington  experience,  also  daily  and  i 
business  press  experience,  now  free  ' 
lancing,  wants  internationally  minded  ; 
daily,  magazine,  or  network.  Box  2733,  i 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

COVER  ANY~  BEAT.  J-GraduaU. 
Young.  Vet,  Married.  Elxpeirieneed  large 
and  small  dailies.  Dedicated.  Box  2818, 

Elditor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR,  Telegraph  Editor, 
copydesk.  Ebcperienced  on  large,  small 
pms,  ams.  Do.x  2332,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HELM>LINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

6  E.  46  St.,  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 
EDITOR-REIPORTER,  seven  years  ex¬ 
perience  writing  features,  news,  edi¬ 
torials,  looking  for  editorial-writing  job 
with  future  in  Chart  Area  2.  Write 

Box  2907,  Elditor  &  Publisher. _ 

11  YEARS’  SOLID  DEISK  exi)crience 
on  same  large  city  daily;  slot;  terrific 
pressure  commonplace ;  may  consider 
change  if  offer  attractive;  top  profes¬ 
sional  and  academic  references.  Box 

2908,  Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  B.A.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  M.A.  in  Journalism,  25,  military 
service  completed,  seeks  job  with  fu¬ 
ture  in  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  3.  Hard 
worker.  Box  2917,  Elditor  and  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

REPORl’ER.  25,  B.A.  vet,  2  years  fea¬ 
tures,  foreign  reporting,  editing  weekly. 
Write  Box  2935,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 
REPOR’TER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  young 
(27),  single,  vet,  college,  stable.  Car 
and  camera.  New  York  ad  and  magazine 
experience.  Relocate  small  city.  Op¬ 
portunity  not  salary.  Box  2919,  Elditor 

&  Publisher. _ 

VACANCY  LIKELY  ’THIS  FALL?— 
Deskman  on  Midwest  p.m.  wants  re¬ 
sponsible  job  on  p.m.  in  Chart  Areas 
3,  4,  5  or  9.  Ten  years  wire,  slot,  rim, 
make-up  and  sports.  Native  of  South. 
Box  2930,  Elditor  A  Publisher, _ 

VET,  J-GRAD,  MARRIED,  27  wanU 
reporting  job  daily  paper:  will  locate: 
owns  car.  camera :  write  Box  2909,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

BEGINNER  seeks  position,  preferably 
reporting,  on  daily  or  weekly  in  New 
York  Metropolitan  area.  Presently 
working  on  ^glish  MA  Thesis.  Single. 
24.  car;  edited  award  winning  Army 
peper.  Available  immediately.  Box 
30.38,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

CAPABLE-AMBITIOUS  college  grad. 
24,  seeks  Reporter-Trainee  spot  on  daily 
in  Chart  Areas  1,  2.  Box  3040,  Elditor 
&  Publisher.  _ 


CAPABLE  newsman,  six  years  daily 
experience  all  pha.ses,  features,  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  3008,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. _ 

CITY  EDITOR  of  25,000.  national- 
award-winning  Southern  daily  seeks 
step  up.  Know  desk  work.  Whiz  at  lay¬ 
out.  C^n  get  extra  mileage  out  of  re¬ 
porters.  Not  afraid  of  work.  Box  3007, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. _ 

CXlMPErTENT  WOMAN  REPORTER 
seeks  newBwriting  job.  Prefer  news¬ 
paper,  will  consider  college  news  bu¬ 
reau  or  company  publication.  B.S.  Nine 
years  experience,  weekly,  daily,  busi¬ 
ness  press.  gen->rnl.  features,  women’s, 
fa.shion  camera.  Prefer  Midwest,  go 
anywhere.  Box  3036,  Elditor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
WRI’TEIR  whose  editorials  have  re¬ 
ceived  nati.on.al  recognition  would  like 
to  take  charge  of  editorial  page  for 
outstanding  metropolitan  paper.  Prac¬ 
tical  newspaperman  well  grounded  in 
business  and  public  affairs :  record  of 
successful  campaigns.  Box  3001,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — Many  years  on  one 
paper.  Covered  everything  from  high 
school  to  college  and  major  profesuonal 
sports.  President  of  State  Association. 
Award  winner.  Top  references.  Seeks 
minimum  $125  in  Chart  Area  6.  7  or  8. 
Contact  Bill  .McKee.  BIRCH  PER.SON- 
NEL  SERVICE.  INC..  67  E.  Madison 
St.,  Chicago  3,  III.  CE  6-5670. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial  _ 


REPORTER,  J-Graduate,  Young,  ex¬ 
perience  08  reporter,  rewrite  man  and 
copy  editor  on  New  York  City  weekly, 
seeks  news-features  writing  opportunity 
on  daily  anywhere.  Box  3039,  Elditor 
&  Publisher.  _ 


TIRED  STOIC 

ALTRUISTIC  EDITOR  sought  to  gam¬ 
ble  on  38-vear-old  writer-reporter  who 
drank  self  off  job  after  17  years  as 
top  byliner?  Have  proven  sobriety,  re¬ 
habilitation  on  resiKinsible  job  now  in 
second  year.  ,Since  trying  re-enter 
newspai>er  field  find  drinking  past  out¬ 
weighs  work  accomplishments.  Only 
last  few  months  of  17  years  were 
fouled.  Other  16  years  worthwhile,  moat 
productive.  Can  prove  this.  Strong  fea¬ 
tures.  All  beats.  Talented  reiiorter.  Am 
I  to  be  ostra.’ized  by  all  of  newspaper- 
dom?  Will  go  anywhere  for  chance. 
Mr.  Understanding  Elditor.  Please!  Box 
3009,  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 


TOPFLIGHT  REPORTERS'  Seek  posi¬ 
tions  in  Chart  Areas  9,  10,  11  and  12. 
One  young  man,  ten  years  metroixili- 
tan  reporting,  feature  and  desk  experi¬ 
ence.  Major  factor  in  cracking  biggest 
Midwest  story  of  the  decade.  Seeks  city 
editor  position  on  medium-sized  pai>er. 
Young  woman,  seven  years  experience. 
MA  degree.  F7no  on  cute  features, 
penetrating  series  on  education,  etc., 
unusual  feature  pictures.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL  SERV¬ 
ICE.  INC.,  67  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
3.  III.  CE  6-5670. _ 

VETERAN  newsman  available  August 
15.  Eighteen  years  on  news,  sports 
side.  Seeks  spot  Chart  Area  1  or  2. 
Box  3005,  Elditor  &  Publisher. _ 

WELL-TRAINED  intelligent  woman 
reporter,  24,  seeks  challenge  of  larger 
l>aper.  2  years  experience  all  beats  on 
small  daily.  J-graduate.  Feel  you  will 
be  impressed.  Box  3031,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Mechanical 


MACHINIST  —  LINOTYPE.  Intertype 
and  Teletypesetter.  References.  W.  K. 
Johnston,  RFD  5.  Columbia,  Missouri. 


_ Photo  Engravers _ 

R.O.P.  COLOR  ENGRAVER 
Capable  to  produce  separations  and 
plates  from  start  to  finish.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  experience  as  ENGRAVING  SU- 
PERINTEINDENT,  doing  Spot  News. 
Society,  T.V..  Spe>rt  and  Food  (X)LOR 
REPRODUCTIONS  desires  connection 
with  paper  contemplating  COLOR 
DEIPAR’TMENT.  References  and  sample 
work  available.  Box  3030,  Elditor  and 
Publisher. 


_ Photography _ 

TALENTED  YOUNG  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER,  versatile  news  experience.  Own 
equipment.  Will  relocate.  Box  2628, 
Elditor  b  Publisher. _ 

Need  a  Photographer? 

The  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  sepr- 
ice  to  Its  members  and  to  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  CONFIDEIN- 
TIAL  list  of  News  Photographers 
available.  Still-'TV,  Ellm-News  reel. 
Most  with  own  equipment.  No  Fees — 
Write,  wire  or  telephone. 

Gerald  A.  Clarke 

4524  Towle  Avenue,  Hammond.  Indiana 
Telephone  WEIstmore  1-2906 

Promotion— Public  Relations 


REPORTER.  84,  ten  yestra  ezi>erienoe, 
seeks  pnblie  relations  poet.  Married, 
college  degree.  Will  locate  anywhere  if 
offer  attractive  enough.  Box  2722,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher.  _ 


NEJWSMAN  wants  return  to  public  re¬ 
lations.  Young,  married,  vat.  J-Gradu- 
ate.  Gan  edit  and  make-up.  Box  2817, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  COPY,  LAYOUT— 6  years  dailiee 
to  300,000;  public  relations  director 
$550,000  united  fund.  News,  ads, 
scrii^,  house  organs.  Contact  media. 
Supervise  ataff.  Develop  complete  pro¬ 
gram.  Also  some  ex]>erience  credit 
union  promotion.  Am  29,  earn  $8,000, 
have  3  kids.  Am  after  career  position. 
Box  3015,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Perhaps  the  freshman  Con¬ 
gressman  thought  it  would  put 
his  name  on  the  front  page. 
We  don’t  know  his  reasons.  He 
didn’t  say! 

But  Rep.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski 
of  the  41st  District  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  let  fly  at  the  press  with 
plenty  of  vigor  but  not  much 
reason  in  a  recent  speech.  He 
called  newspapers  and  news¬ 
papermen  just  about  everything 
“in  the  book”  with  nai*y  a  chap¬ 
ter  or  verse.  It  was  completely 
unwarranted  generalization. 

The  part  we  liked  about  the 
incident  was  the  w’ay  at  least 
two  newspapers  printed  the 
charges  and  then  forcefully  re¬ 
plied  to  them  in  their  editorial 
columns. 

Too  many  times  politicians  or 
headline  hunters  make  scurril¬ 
ous  comments  about  the  press 
which  are  published  in  the  news 
columns  but  go  unanswered.  To 
many  readers  silence  in  the  face 
of  such  charges  amounts  to 
guilt.  They  ought  to  be  an¬ 
swered  quickly  and  forcefully. 

*  *  * 

It  was  at  a  Polish  Day  cele¬ 
bration  July  5  near  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  that  Rep.  Dulski  sounded 
off  in  both  English  and  Polish. 
His  prepared  text,  from  which 
he  strayed  occasionally,  w’as  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Johnstown  Trib¬ 
une-Democrat.  After  making  ap¬ 
propriate  bows  to  freedom  of  the 
press  “as  an  essential  element 
of  democratic  government  and 
cultural  progress”  and  starting 
that  “man’s  right  to  free  com¬ 
munication  is  the  keystone  of 
the  arch  which  supports  every 
other  freedom,”  Rep.  Dulski 
said: 

“The  people  of  this  country 
today  are  being  short-changed 
on  facts.  Slowly,  day  by  day, 
regardless  whether  it  is  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  or  Republic  press,  the 
publishers  are  omitting  impor¬ 
tant  information,  bending  to  the 
whims  of  their  respective  politi¬ 
cal  party.  .  .  . 

“Today  the  great  privilege  of 
the  First  Amendment  of  our 
Constitution  has  been  concen¬ 
trated  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
.  .  .  and  this  is  a  socially  un¬ 
desirable  state  of  affairs. 

“This  is  the  most  serious 
threat  confronting  our  demo¬ 
cratic  form  of  government  to¬ 
day  —  and  emphasizes  the  ur¬ 
gent  necessity  of  freeing  our 
press  from  the  shackles  of  the 
financial  power  of  private  in¬ 
terests.” 

He  said:  “I  am  concc’njd 
with  the  suppression,  dis+>r+-.on, 
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and  sensationalism,  the  hysteri¬ 
cal  headlines  and  captions,  the 
unflattering  pictures,  the  un¬ 
complimentary  adjectives  and 
the  unconscious  bias  that  are 
frequently  used  to  martyr  the 
truth. 

“The  contemporary  newspa¬ 
per  in  America  is  big  business 
with  the  biases  of  the  economic 
viewpoint  of  the  publisher,  edi¬ 
tor,  and  advertiser.  Nothing  in 
our  press  must  offend  the  bank¬ 
ers,  the  utilities,  the  industrial¬ 
ists,  or  the  manufacturers.  .  .  . 

“There  has  been  considerable 
weighting  of  the  news  for  their 
own  interests,  and  the  addition 
of  their  own  bias  to  what  they 
report.  Editorial  offices  have 
their  own  special  value  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  selection  and  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  news,  and  too 
often  do  not  distinguish  between 
fact  and  comment.” 

Etc.,  etc. 

*  *  * 

Editorially,  the  Johnstown 
Tribune-Democrat  said  “the  text 
sounds  like  something  to  be 
found  in  Pravda  or  Izvestia, 
those  great  champions  of  Polish 
freedom. 

“Why  did  he  select  Johnstown 
as  the  forum  in  which  to  take 
apart  the  American  Press  in 
such  irresponsible  fashion? 

“We’d  bet  a  soft,  two-pound 
tomato  that  Rep.  Dulski  never 
has  seen  three  consecutive  issues 
of  the  Tribune-Democrat.  And 
so,  to  give  this  rhetorical  gun¬ 
slinger  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
we’ll  arbitrarily  concede  that 
he  was  not  talking  about  us.  .  .  . 

“No  chest-thumping  politician 
can  destroy  in  half  an  hour  a 
reputation  we  have  built  through 
three  generations.” 

The  newspaper  thought  per¬ 
haps  Rep.  Dulski  had  a  run-in 
wdth  newspapers  in  his  home 
town — so  it  checked.  It  found 
that,  although  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News  supported  another 
candidate  against  Dulski  for 
Congress,  on  last  Feb.  12  he 
presented  to  Mrs.  Edward  H. 
Butler,  president  of  the  News, 
the  American  flag  which  had 
flown  over  the  U.  S.  Capitol 
on  the  opening  day  of  Congress 
in  1959.  His  telegram  at  that 
time  said:  “This  flag  is  sym¬ 
bolic  of  our  many  freedoms,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  freedom  of 
the  press.”  Following  his  elec¬ 
tion  to  Congress,  Rep.  Dulski 
publicly  expressed  his  gratitude 
to  the  press  for  the  fair  treat¬ 
ment  accorded  him  in  his  cam¬ 
paign,  according  to  the  Johns¬ 
town  paper. 


Asking  what  newspaper  the 
Congressman  could  have  been 
talking  about,  the  Tribune- 
Democrat  said:  “That’s  a  good 
question.  We  can’t  answer  it. 
We  doubt  that  the  Congressman 
can.  We  suspect  he  thought  he 
was  in  a  hick  town  and  that  he 
might  as  well  grab  himself  a 
few  headlines,  and  his  consti¬ 
tuents  would  be  none  the  wiser. 

“What  the  Congressman  ap¬ 
parently  did  not  realize  was  that 
he  himself  was  guilty  of  the 
naughty,  nasty  things  with 
which  he  falsely  charged  the 
press  of  America.  Think  back 
over  the  Congressman’s  bill  of 
particulars : 

“Distortion,  sensationalism, 
hysteria,  bias,  untruthfulness, 
special  privilege;  poisoned  prod¬ 
ucts  being  offered  readers; 
shortchanging  on  facts ;  martyr¬ 
ing  truth. 

“These  were  Rep.  Dulski’s 
own  stock  in  trade,  as  detailed 
in  his  printed  text,  which  he 
pei’sonally  directed  be  made 
available  to  the  press. 

“The  American  people  are 
fortunate  indeed,  that  the  press 
is  operated  by  newspapermen 
with  a  passion  for  accuracy,  and 
not  by  carpet-bagging  Congress¬ 
men  the  likes  of  Thaddeus  J. 
Dulski.” 


per,  is  no  more  perfect  than, 
let  us  say,  the  Congressman. 
But  when  he  suggests  that 
financial  independence  which 
gives  the  press  the  power  and 
ability  to  withstand  pressures, 
such,  for  example,  as  those 
which  come  from  politicians  • 
from  time  to  time,  is  wicked,  I 
he  is  attacking  the  whole  free  | 
enterprise  system.  He  is  attack¬ 
ing,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  our  ; 
government  and  if  his  ideals 
prevailed  would  tear  down  the 
house  and  establish  a  Socialist 
philosophy.” 

• 

Harry  Schenk  Dies; 
Former  NAM  Head 

Portland,  Ore. 

Harry  S.  Schenk,  president 
of  Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers  in  1942,  died  June  30  fol¬ 
lowing  a  brief  illness.  He  was 
50. 

As  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  managers,  Schenk  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  forming  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  now  Weekly 
Newspaper  Representatives, 
which  represents  weekly  news¬ 
papers  across  the  nation  in  the 
national  advertising  field.  He 
was  manager  of  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association 
from  1938  to  1943. 


The  Buffalo  News  reprinted 
the  Tribune-Democrat  comment 
along  with  most  of  the  text  of 
his  speech,  and  added  editori¬ 
ally: 

“When  he  talks  about  ‘free¬ 
ing  our  press  from  the  shackles 
of  the  financial  power  of  private 
interests,’  are  we  to  infer  that 
he  favors  a  Socialistic,  govem- 
mentally  controlled  and  operated 
press,  such  as  that  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  Russia  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  area?.  .  .  . 

“There  are  so  many  miscon¬ 
ceptions  in  the  Dulski  speech 
that  we  think  they  fall  of  their 
own  weight.  The  press,  and  that 
no  doubt  is  true  of  this  newspa- 


Circ.  Promotion 
Manager  Named 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

Tom  Lemmon  has  been  named 
circulation  promotion  manager 
of  the  Pasadena  Independent, 
Star-News,  Circulation  Manager 
Frank  Gwynn  announced  this 
week. 

Mr.  Lemmon,  a  zone  manager 
since  January  1,  1958,  was  for¬ 
merly  circulation  manager  of 
the  Orange  Daily  News,  a  dis¬ 
trict  manager  with  the  Modesto 
Bee  from  1953  through  1957, 
and  with  the  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune  from  1946  through 
1952. 
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then  the  sword  was  mightier  thant 
pen. 


Read  the  fascinating  story  of  a  newspaper’s 
100  years  of  growth-Rockv  Mountain  Style! 

How  The  News  survived  gunfights  and  boycotts,  Indians  and  floods  .  .  .  produced  reporters 
like  Damon  Runyon  and  Lowell  Thomas  .  .  .  helped  bring  peace  to  the  wild  West! 

A  century  of  reporting  adventure  .  .  .  lavishly  illustrated  I 


Born  of  a  hand-press  and  a  shirttail  of  type, 
The  Rocky  Mountain  News  is  today  one  of  the 
nation’s  ranking  dailies. 

Robert  Perkin,  News  Book  Editor,  tells  what 
happened  from  1859  to  1959,  in  one  of  the  most 
engrossing  stories  in  newspaper  annals. 

Perkin  records  every  gripping  event,  every 
stirring  milestone.  The  bloody  gun-brawls  .  .  . 
the  “birth”  of  News'  figures  like  Damon 
Runyon,  Lowell  Thomas,  George  Creel  and 


Mary  Chase.  Revealing,  irreverent,  often 
ribald,  advance  readers  call  this  book  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  entertaining  contribution  to  West¬ 
ern  Americana. 

Historically  accurate,  THE  FIRST  HUNDRED 
YEARS  is  published  during  the  joint  centennial 
year  of  Denver  and  The  Rocky  Mountain  News 
by  Doubleday  &  Company.  It  is  a  story  news¬ 
papermen  will  be  proud  to  read. 
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